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PREFACE to the NEW EDITION, 

A FKW CHANGES suggested by experience have been intro- 
duced in this Edition. Some extracts or tales have been 
feplaced by others. We have, however, retained a number 
of those where the difficulties are merely idiomatic, in order 
to introduce the learner at the very outset to this important 
part of French studies. The number of notes has thus 
had to be materially increased, especially in the First Part, 
which is to be used by the very beginners. 



PREFACE to the FIRST EDITION. 

Our long and varied experience in our double capacity ot 
Professors and Examiners has taught us the necessity of 
beginning very early, even with the youngest students, the 
practice of translating from English into French. The 
'Exercises' which are given in almost all grammars, and 
which usually contain nothing but detached and unmeaning 
sentences, have no interest for the pupils, and leave scarcely 
any impression on their memory. Hence it comes that so 
many of them are utterly unable to render into tolerable 
French the simplest English passage, even after five or six 
yean of study and worry. 



VI Preface to the First Edition. 

In our own classes our custom has invariably been to 
give our pupils, almost from the beginning, easy but interest- 
ing English anecdotes and facts to translate into French. 
This method answers well as far as we are concerned, and 
the constant success with which it meets induces us to 
publish the materials which we have used, both in teaching 
and examining. They are set in gradual order, the grada- 
tion being governed by the difficulties they contain. 

Our experience has also shown us the useless, or rather 
injurious, character of footnotes, not to mention the really 
hurtful custom which prevails in grammatical ' Exercise- 
books,' of translating almost every word, and leaving the 
young scholar nothing to do but to put the feminine form 
of a noun or adjective, or a given tense of a verb. With 
such an easy-going system nobody can be surprised that 
a student never learns to translate into accurate French, 
We greatly prefer a vocabulary printed at the end of the 
volume, and which only contains the translation or explanar 
tion of idiomatic expressions and sentences. For the ordi- 
nary words the pupil must resort to his dictionary, which he 
will thus learn how to use — by no means such an easy 
matter as is commonly thought. 

This ' Junior Course ' will, we earnestly hope, fill up a 
gap in French classes, for we are well aware that such a 
work has long been a desideratum with many teachers. All 
the materials contained in it, and in the ' Senior Course,' 
which will shortly follow, have been used by us, and thus 
we can answer for their fitness. Ch. C. 

Th. K. 
October 1875. 
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W^fK'f'^* ^ PARTI. 



I. Fables {by T yatms). 

The Crab and her Mother. 

An old crab said to a young one, ' Why do you walk m 
erooked, child ? walk straight ! ' ' Mother/ said the young crab, 
'show me the way, wiu yon? and wben I see you walk straight, 
I will try to follow you.' 

The Mole and her Mother. 

A young mole said to her mother, ' Mother, I can see.' In 
order to try her, her mother put a lump of frankincense before 
her, and asked her wkat it was. 'A stone,' said the young one. 
* Oh, my child ! ' said the mother, ' not only do you not see, 
but you cannot even smelL' 

The Widow and the Hen. 

A widow kept a hen that laid an t,^ e^erj morning. The 
woman said to herself, 'If I double my hen's allowance of 
barley, she will lay twice a-day.' She tried her plan, and the 
hen became so fsit that she left off laying. 

B 



2 Translation from English into French, 

The Fox and the Lion, 

A fox who had never seen a lion, when by chance he mei 
•fie for the first time, was so terrified that he ahnost died of 
fright. When he met him the second time, he was still aft«ld, 
but disguised his fear. When he saw him the third time, he 
was so mnoli emboldened that he went np to him and asked 
him bow he did. 

The Wheels. 

Some oxen were dragging a waggon alony a road; the 
ifc heels begau to ereak. * Brute ! * cried the driver to the 
waggon, < why do you groan, when they wlio are drawing all 
the weight are silent?' 

The Bear and the Fox, 

A bear boasted of his great love for man, saying that he 
never worried him wlieii dead. The fox obsenred, with a 
smile, ' I should have tbonrbt more of your love, if you never 
ate him alive.' 

The Cocks and the Eagle. 

Two young cocks were fighting as fiercely as if they had 
been men. At last the one that was beaten crept into a 
comer of the hen-house, covered with wounds. But the con- 
queror, flying np to the top of the house, began olapplnr his 
wings and crowing, to announce his victory. At this moment 
an eagle seized him in his talons and bore him away ; while 
the defeated rival eame ont firom his hldlnr-plaoe, and took 
possession of the dunghill for which they had contended. 

The Goose with the Golden Eggs. 

A certain man had the good fortune to possess a goose thai 
laid him a golden t%% e^erj day. But dissatisfied with sc 
slow an income, and thinking to seize the whole treasure at 
•noe, he killed the goose ; and cutting her open, found her - 
fnst what any. other goose would be 1 

2. An Idle Boy, 

My father said to my brother, ' If you play the whole day, 
you will be an ignorant boy, and nobody will like you ; but if 
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you ieaxn all your lessons, I will give you a pretty book, and 
next week you shall have a holiday.' My brother answered to 
my father, < I prefer a ball to a book, and I wlsb to have a 
holiday ilila week.' 

3. Genuine Philosophy- 

Two philosophers stood under a tree during a storm. After 
some time one of them complained that he began to feel the 
rain. ^ Wever mind,' replied his friend, ' tbere are plenty of 
trees in the wood ; wben tbls one is wet tbronrb, we will go 
to another.' 

4. Gibraltar. 

An English fleet, imder Sir George Rook, having on board 
several regiments conmianded by the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, appeared before the Rock of Gibraltar. The soldiers 
of the garrison went to say their prayers instead of standing 
on their guard. A few English sailors climbed the rock. The 
Spaniards capitulated ; and the British flag was placed on the 
ramparts. — Macaulay, 

5. The Master of the Parish. 

As a country schoolmaster was one day entorlnr his school- 
room he was met by a certain nobleman, who asked him his 
name and vocation. Having declared his name, he added, 
*And I am master of this parish.' 'Master of this parish!' 
observed the peer ; ' bow can that be ? ' ' I am master of the 
children of the parish,' said the man ; *the children are masters 
of their mothers ; the mothers are the rulers of the fathers, and 
consequently I am master of the whole parish.' 

6. Justice, 

In a court of justice where a great noise was made, the judge 
ordered silence, and nrred, in support of his request, that he 
had already judged a number of eases without hearing them. 
— The Laughing Philosopher. 

7. Melanchthon and Luther. 

Melanchthon on some occasion arose to preaeb a sermon 
on the text, ' I am the good shepherd.' On looklar around 



4 Translation from English into French. 

npon his numerous andlenoe, his natural timidity overcame 
him, and he could only repeat the text over and over agraln. 
Luther, who was in the desk with him, at length exclaimed, 
* You are a very good sheep ! ' and telling him to sit down, 
took the same text, and preached an excellent discourse 
ftom it. 

8. Comfort. 

A carpenter, who was dylngTi said to his wife, who was 
shedding tears at his bedside : * Thou seest, my good Frances, 
I am fast going ; and wben I am departed for ever, thou wilt 
do well to maxT3r our first journeyman, James, as he is a good 
fellow, and our business, thou knowest, requires a steady man.' 
< Alas ! ' said the disconsolate wife, ' bow very strange ! I was 
thinking of it myself.' 

9. When to give. 

* I am rich enough,' says Pope to Swift, 'and can vlve away 
a hundred pounds a year. I would not crawl upon the earth 
without doing a little good. I will enjoy the pleasure of wbat 
I give by giving it whilst I am alive, and can see another e^Joy it 
ivben I die I should be ashamed to leave enough for a monu- 
ment, if a wanting friend was above ground.' That speech of 
Pope is enongrb to immortalise him, independently of his 
philosophic verse. 

10. Bravery. 

The Arabs who make war against the French in Africa 
usually eat off the heads of their prisoners, and carry them to 
their tents as trophies. One day a Kabyle came to his chief, 
shouting and showing with delight a human hand which he had 
stuck on his sabre. * Fool 1 * said the chief, * why did you not 
bring your enemy's h^ad ? ' * I could not/ replied the brave 
Arab. * And why not ? ' asked the chief. * Because he had 
none when I found him stretched on the sand.' 

11. Jean Bart. 

The celebrated fisherman of Dunkirk, Jean Bart, became at 
flrst a privateer, and was one of the most daring and best 
sailors in the French navy. On acoonnt of his courage and 
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his skill he was elevated to the rank of commodore of a royal 
squadron. King Louis XIV. announced his promotion to him 
in the following terms : ^ Jean Bart, I have made you a commo- 
dore.' ' Sire, you have done rlgrlit/ replied the honest sailor 
with simplicity. 

12. COLIGNY. 

Gaspard de Coligny, Admural of France, was one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. His name has gained a 
moumRil celebrity in the pages of history, as that of the greatest 
martyr In the Massacre of St. Bartbolomew. He embraced the 
doctrines of Calvin, and by his austere manners and the purity 
of his life illustrated the doctrines which he had embraced. In 
his youth he was the gay companion of the Duke of Guise. But 
the two friends, separated by opinion and by interest, were 
changed into mortal io^s.—Prescoii, 

13. The Dying Lady. 

A well-known lady, who was very selfish, became suddenly 
ill and found that she was dylngr* ^The idea of dying alone was 
so horrible to her, that she took her servant's hand, and ex- 
claimed several times, * Die with me ! oh ! my dear Mary, die 
with me 2 ' 

14. The Heroic Indians. 

Some Indians, taken in battle near the Cordilleras, were 
very fine men, abave six feet liigrb, and all nnder thirty years 
of age. In order to force them to reveal wbat they knew 
about their countrymen's position, they were placed in a line. 
The two first refused to answer the questions which were put 
to them, and were instantly sbot. The third, when his turn 
came, refused likewise to l3etray his tribe, and simply said, 

* Vlre ! I am a man and oan ^tJ—Darwifi^s Voyage 0/JIM.S. 

* Beagle: 

15. Courtly Academicians. 

Louis XIV., whom his courtiers and some historians after 
them have called the Great King, told the members of a scien- 
tific society in France that they sbonld elect his son, the Due 



6 Translation from English into French. 

du Maine, a member. The president bowed and said, ' There is 
unhappily no vacancy Just now, but every one of us is ready to 
die, ratber than your majesty eboald be dtsappelnted.' — 
The Kaleidoscope. 



i6. Two Fours do not always make Eight. 

The manager of a country theatre being asked to give to 
the public the play of < Henry the Eighth/ said he could not do 
that, but he would play the Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, 
wblcb he supposed would amount to the same thing. — The 
Laughing Philosopher. 



17. Queens and Princes. 

Elizabeth, the Queen of England, once said : * It is very 
singular that every person who is taller than I am looks too 
tall, and that every person who is shorter than I am looks too 
short' * 

Zn 1830, Charles X., King of France, tried to break the con- 
•stitution of the eonntry by a royal decree. The Parisians 
revolted and fonrlit against the troops. The King's minister, 
Prince Polignac, was informed by the great astronomer, Arago, 
that the regiments of the line had turned against the Govern- 
ment and were roinr over to the people. He exclaimed, in a 
great rage, ' Well, then, we moat also lire on the soldiers.' 

The Duchess du Maine onee frankly said : ' I am very fond 
of company, for I listen to no one, and everyone listens 
to me.' * 

< Alas ! we do a great deal too much for the sake of the 
newspapers,' said Prince Eugene, after having gained a useless 
YixXospj.— Catherine Sinclair, 

18. A Good Retort. 

A celebrated physician said to Lord Eldon's brother. Sir 
William Scott : ' You know after forty a man is always eltker 
a fool or a physician.' The baronet archly replied, la an in- 
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sinuating voice : ^ Verbaps he may be botb, doctor.'— Z^^r^ 
Broughanu 

19. Do Kings die? 

When Louis XV., a very bad king of France, was a child 
and learned to read, he one day opened a book in which the 
death of some long was related Quite astonished, he turned 
to his tutor and asked him: ' Bow is tUls ? Do kings really 
die, sir ? ' < Sometimes, my prince, sometimes,' answered the 
servile courtier. 



2a The House of Commons. 

Mr. Popham, when he was Speaker, and the Boose had 
sat long without doing anytliliiry had an audience of Queen 
Elizabeth, who asked him : ^ Bow, Mr. Speaker, what has 
passed in the House of Commons ? ' He answered^ ' wkat has 
passed, sreur Majesty? Seven weeks * — Bacon. 



21. The Dying Statesman. 

When Lord Holland was dylaff, George Selwyn called at 
Holland House and left his card. It was carried to the dying 
statesman. He looked at it for a moment, and then said : ' If 
Mr. Selwyn calls avaln, tell him to come np: if I am alive, I 
shall be delighted to see him ; and if I am dead, he would like 
to see me.' — Selwytis Memoirs. 

22. Kings and Ministers. 

< z am the State/ said the absolute King of France, Louis 
XIV. * 

< Toa dogs ! ' exclaimed Frederic II. of Prussia, at Kolin, 
when the battle was lost and the few soldiers who remained 
refused to chargre araln ; ' you dogs ! do you wish to live 
eternally ? ' * 

Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian minister, arrived at Innspruck, 
where the Grand Duke Leopold was to celebrate his marriage. 
The illustrious Gliick told him that the singers who were to 
perform in the opera were perfect ' Well/ said the minister, 
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* play the opera now, directly.' * IVliat ! without an andlenoe?' 
exclaimed the astonished composer. * Quality, sir,' replied the 
proud statesman/ is more than quantity ; I| quite alone, am an 
audience.' 

23. The Duchess of Marlborough. 

The Duchess of Marlborough quarrelled with her grand- 
daughter, Lady Anne Egerton. Afterwards she took the lady's 
picture, blackened the face, and wrote on the frame : * She is 
much blacker witbln.' This blackened picture was placed in 
her room, where all her visitors could see it 

One day her husband offended her ; inmiediately she cut off 
her beautiful and long hair, to vex him. 

When she was very ill she lay long in bed without speaking. 
The physicians said she moat be blistered, or she would die. 
Suddenly she eaUed ont, ^ I won't be blistered, and I won't 
die.' — Mrs. Thomson, 



24. Three Crowns. 

Queen Charlotte, wife of George II., desiring to sbut ap St 
James's Park, and convert it into a garden for the palace, asked 
Sir Robert Walpole wbat he thought would be the expense of 
the alteration. *0h, madam,* said he, *a trifle.* 'A trifle, 
Sir Robert ! I know it most be expensive, but I wish you would 
tell me as near as you can guess.' ' 'Wby, madam, I believe it 
would cost you three crowns,^ * I will tblnk no more of it, 
then,* said the queen. 

25. Two Preachers. 

The great preacher, Robert Hall, was very agreeable and 
playful in conversation with his friends. One day, wben he had 
preaobed an excellent charity-sermon, he showed much vivacity 
at dinner. ' Brotber Hall,* said another clergyman, who was 
present, ' you surprise me ; how can you be so frivolous after 
having preached so serious a sermon ?' Hall quietly answered, 
' Brother X., I keep my nosHiense for the dinner-table^ while 
you tell yours in the pulpit' 
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26. BOSSUET AND THE INHABITANTS OF MEAUX. 

Louis XIV. asked the inhabitants of Meaux how they Uked 
their new bishop, the illustrious Bossuet They answered 
doabtftOIy, ^Vretty well/ 'But/ said the king, 'whatflanlt 
do you find with him ? ' 'To say the truth/ they replied, ' we 
should have preferred a bishop who had finished his education ; 
for whenever we ash for him, the servant tells us that he is at 
his studies.*— C Sinclair, 

• 27. Extracts from Beeton's Book of Anecdotes. 

Milton was ashed by a friend whether he would instruct his 
daughters in the different languages ; to whloh he replied, ' No, 
sir, one tongue is sufficient for a woman.' 

One of the patients of the celebrated Dr. George Cheyne, 
of Bath, was the eqnail3r celebrated Beau Nash, who, on being 
ashed one day by the doctor if he \aAfollowecr)s^^ last prescrip- 
tion, answered ' No ; ' adding, * If I had, doctor, I should cer- 
tainly have broken my neck, for I threw it oat of a second floor 
window.' * 

On one occasion a man wrote to his friend in Greece asking 
him to purchase some books. The conmiission was not executed ; 
but when the parties met a^aln, the negligent friend, antld- 
patlngr a complaint, exclaimed, ' I never rot the letter you wrote 
to me about the books.' ^ 

A Jochey lord met his old college tutor at a great horse 
fUr. <Ah! doctor/ exclaimed the peer, ^ what brings you here 
among so mnch oattle ? Do you think, now, you can tell a 
horse from an ass ?' ' My lord/ replied the tutor, ' I distinguished 
you among: the horses.' % 

When Lord Erskine heard that somebody had died worth 
200,000/., he observed, * Well, that's a very pretty sum to begin 
the next world with ! ' 4^ 

When Henry VIII. sent an offer of his hand to the Princess 
of Parma, she replied that she was greatly obliged to his 
Majesty for his oompllment ; and that, if she had two heads, 
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one of them should be at his service, but, as she had only one, 
she could not spare it. # 

Latour Maubouig, when he lost his 1^ at the battle of 
Leipsic, after he had suffered amputation with the greatest 
courage, obsorred his valet crying in a comer of the room. 
< What a fool you are, man,' exclaimed Latour ; ' benoefortti 
you will have only one boot to clean instead of two ! ' 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia was present in Paris at a 
eolloetion in aid of the funds of a hospital The plate was 
Held to his Majesty by an extremely pretty girL As he gave 
his louts (Tor he wlilspered, ' Mademoisdle, this is for your 
bright eyes.' The girl curtseyed, and presented the plate s^gain 
to him. * ^Fhax V said the Emperor, ^ more ! ' * Yes, sir,' said 
she ; ' I now want something for the poor.' 

An Irishman attending the University of Edinburgh, waited 
npon a teaolier of the flute, desiring to know on what terms 
he would give him a few lessons. The flute-player replied that 
he oliarved two guineas for the first month, and one guinea 
for the second. 'Then 111 begin with the second,' said the 
Hibernian. * 

A lawyer, who was pleading the cause of an inlluit plaintiff, 
took the child up in his arms, and presented it to the jury, 
weeping very much. This had a great effect, until the opposite 
lawyer asked the child, * "Wliat made you cry?' « He pinched 
me ! ' answered the little innocent The whole court was oon- 
Tnlsed with laughter. * 

Some one wrote the following * Essay on Man,' which has 
the merit of being almost as comprehensive as it is brief:— 
'At ten, a child ; at twenty, wUd ; 
At thirty, strong, if ever ; 
At forty, wise ; at fifty, rich ; 
At sixty, good, or never I ' 
« 
It was remarked in the presence of Lord Chesterfield that 
man is the only creature endowed with the power of laughter. 
'True,' replied the earl; 'and he is the only creature that 
deserves to be lanvhed at' 
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Old ElweS; the miser, having listened to a very eloquent 
discourse on charity, remarked : ' That sermon so strongly 
proves the necessity of almsrlvinry that — IVe almost a mind 
to beg: * 

A loquacious author, alter babbling for some time about his 
piece to Sheridan, said : ^ Sir, I fear I have been intmdlnr on 
your attention.' <«ot at aU, I assure you,' replied he ; ' I was 
thinking of sometblnr else.' 

Quin was one day lamenting that he girew old, when a 
sliallow impertinent young fellow said to him, 'What would 
you give to be as yoimg as I am ?' '87 tbe powers,' replied 
Quin, ' I would even submit to be almost as foolish! ' 

Gibbon, the historian, was one day attendlnr the trial of 
Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, and Sheridan, having 
perceived him there, took occasion to mention ' the luminous 
auUior of " The Decline and Fall" ' After he had finished, one 
of his friends reproached him with flattering Gibbon. ' ixrhy, 
what did I say of him ? ' asked Sheridan. ' You called him the 
luminous author.' ' Luminous ! Oh, I meant z/^luminous !' 

A Yorkshire nobleman, who was fond of boasting of his 
Norman descent, said to one of his tenants, who, he thought, 
was not addresslnr him with proper respect : ' Do you know, 
HdUow, that my ancestors came over with William the Con- 
queror?' *And, perhaps,' retorted the sturdy Saxon, *they 
found mine here when they comed.' 

28. Master and Pupil. 
An Ul-hnmonred private tntor was constantly abasing his 
pupil, even during their walks. One day they were passing over 
a brook on a narrow plank, the teacher walking first and the hoy 
behind him. The tutor was In the midst of a scolding, andl 
went on : ' You are so stupid that, although you have learnt 
French for a whole year, you cannot even translate a very 
simple sentence. Wow, do you know what Je suis un dm 
means V < I am not sure about it, sir,' answered the youth. ' I 
thought as much,' added the irascible tutor ; ' well. It means, 
<< I am an ass."' < Indeed !' remarked the boy ; M am glad tr 
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know it now, for I certainly would have translated it, " I follow 
an ass."' 

29. The Poor country Xiad. 

In a very poor district, where schools were scarce, a farmer 
pnt questions on the Catechism to a young boy who worked for 
hinu He llrat asked him, ^ Who made you V ' God,' the lad 
answered with alacrity. 'And for wbat end did God make 
you ?' further asked the farmer. The poor fellow scratched his 
head, and did not answer this time. * Well,* cried the farmer, 
' do you not know ? Come, tell me ; for what end did God 
make you ? ' The boy still reflected a few minutes, and then 
said, ' I suppose it is to carry dung to your fields, master/ 

3a Between the Two. 

Two men were disputing in the street ; a third person came 
np and asked them wbat was the subject of their quarreL 

* Oh I ' said one of them, a rude and vulgar individual, * we have 
only been discussing wbetber you are a fool or a knave.' ' Very 
well,' quietly retorted the man, who had gone between the two 
combatants, 'the question is easily settled now for I am 
between the two.' 

31. The Two Lawyers. 

A little lawyer appearlngr as a witness in one of the coiuts, 
was asked by a gigantic counsellor wbat profession he was 
of, and having replied that he was an attorney — ^'You a 
lawyer ! ' said Brief. ' "Wliy, I conld put you in my pocket' 

* Very likely you could,' rejoined the other, * and if you did, you 
would have more law in your pocket than in your head.' ^ 

32. Whitfield. 

Whitfield, wben preaching at Princeton, New Jersey, de- 
tecting one of his auditory fast asleep, came to a pause, and 
deliberately spoke as follows : ' If I had come to speak to you 
in my own name, you migrbt question my right to interrupt your 
indolent repose ; but I have come in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts ' (and accompanying these words witb a heavy blow upon 
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the pulpit), he roared ont, ' and I mast and will be heard.' 
This had die effect of awakening the sleeper ; and on his per- 
ceiving it, his reverence eyed him significantly, saying, * Aye, 
aye, I have waked you up, liave Z ? I meant to do it' 

33. The Mussulman Preacher. 

An old Oriental story relates that one day a Mussulman 
priest ascended the desk, and thus addressed the andlenoo: ' O 
children of the faithful, do you know wliat I am going to say ?' 
They answered ' No.' ' Well^ then,' replied he, * it is of no nse 
to waste my time on so stupid a set of people ! ' Next day he 
again mounted the pulpit and asked : ' O true believers, do you 
know wliat I am going to say ? ' * We do,' said they. ' Then,' 
replied he, 'there is no need for me to tell you.' The third day 
they answered: 'some of us do, and some do not.' 'Well, 
then,' cried he, ' let those who know tell those who do not' — 
The Kaleidoscope. 

34. 'DiEU SEUL EST GRAND!' 

When Massillon ascended the pulpit, on the death of 
Louis XIV., he contemplated for a moment the impressive spec- 
tacle — the chapel draped in black — ^the magnificent mausoleum 
raised over the bier — the dim but vast apartment filled with 
the trophies of the glory of the monarch, and with the most 
illustrious persons in the kingdom. He looked down on the 
gorgeous scene beneath, then raised his arms to heaven and 
said, in a solemn, subdued tone, ^ Mes frlres^ Dieu seul est 
grand P 

35. The Hippopotamus. 

The hippopotamus is an African animal It lives near 
rivers or in the water, and is often foimd in the Nile and the 
Niger. It commits terrible devastations, because its feet, which 
are large and broad, trample everything down. The appetite 
of this huge animal is enormous. Its stomach can contain five 
or six bushels of food. Some old travellers believed that the 
Egyptians killed the hippopotamus in the following manner. 
They placed a large quantity of peas on the path of tbe hungry 
and voracious animals, who immediately filled their bellies witb 
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HhtTcu Then, having eaten these dry peas, the beasts beeame 
thirsty and ran into the river, in order to drink an immense 
quantity of water. The peas swelling in the water, the hippo- 
potamus burst inunediatdy and died. 

36. THB LION9 THB Ass, A2n> THB FOX HUNTING. 

The lion, the ass, and the fox went tanntliir. They took a 
large booty, and when the sport was ended bethonrnt them- 
selves of liaTlnr a meal The lion bade the ass allet the spoil 
80, dividing it into three equal parts, the ass b^;ged his friends 
to make their choice ; at wlilob the lion, in great indig^nation, 
fell upon the ass and tore him to pieces. He then bade the fox 
make a dlvlaloii ; wbo, gathering the whole into one great heap, 
reserved bnt a small mite for himself. 'Ah! friend,' says the 
lion, ' who taught you to make so just a division ? ' 'I wanted 
no other lesson/ replied the fox, < Uian the ass's fote.' 

37. The Wolf and the Lamb. 
As a wolf was drinking at a brook he saw a lamb quenching 
her thirst at some distance down the stream. Wishing to 
seise her, he thought bow he mirbt justify his violence. 
* Villain I ' said he, running down to her, * how dare you muddle 
the water that I am drinking?' * Indeed,' said the lamb humbly, 
< I do not see bow I can disturb the water, since it runs from 
you to me, not from me to you.' * Well,' replied the wolf, * did 
not you insult me several times last year?' * Oh, sir,' said the 
lamb trembling, * a year aye I was not bom.' * Well,' replied 
the woli^ ' if it was not you it was your father, and that is all the 
same ; but it is no nse trying to aryne me ont of my supper.' 
And without another word he fell upon the poor helpless lamb 
and tore her to pieces. 

38. Anecdotes of French Poets. 

The poet Malherbe dined one day with the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and had scarcely left the table wben he wn asleep. 
The prelate, who was going to preach, awoke the poet, insisting 
that he should come and hear the sermon. * Excuse me, I pray 
you,' said Malherbe, ' I shall sleep very well witbont.' 
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A young poet, who had sent a pheasant to Piron, eailed to 
see him on the following day, and drew from his pocket a 
tragedy, on which he wanted an opinion. ' Is tbat the season- 
ing?' said Piron. 'If it is with that sauce I must eat your 
pheasant, I beg you will take it back.' 

A French poetaster once read to Boileau a miserable ron- 
deau of his own, and made him remark, as a very ingenious 
peculiarity in the composition, that the letter G was not to be 
found in it ' Would you wish to improve it still ftnther ? ' 
said the critic. ' To be snre,' replied the other, ' perfection is my 
object.' ' Then take all the other letters ont of it,' said Boileau. 

39. The German Master and Napoleon. 

When Napoleon was at the Military School of Paris one 
wklw of his professors had a bad idea of him, and tbis was 
M. Bauer, the German master. Young Bonaparte never made 
much progress in the German language, wklek greatly offended 
M. Bauer, who formed a most eontemptaons opinion of his 
pupil's abilities. One day, not seeing the young man in his 
place, the master inquired where he was, and was told that he 
was passing bis examination in the Artillery Class. ' Oh ! ' said 
M. Bauer, ironically, ' then he does learn something.' ' Sir,' 
answered a fellow-pnpu, ' he is the best mathematician in the 
school' * Oh,' rejoined the learned professor, ' I have always 
heard it said that none but a fool could learn mathematics.' 

4a Massillon and Louis XIV. 

Louis XIV. said one day to Massillon, after hearing him 
preach at Versailles : ' Father, I have heard many great orators 
in this chapel ; I have been klsriiiy pleased wltb them ; but 
for you, wkenever I hear you, I go away displeased wltb 
myself.' 

41. The Squire's Good-breeding. 

John, Duke of Argyll, being with some ladies In the Opera 
House in London, an English sqnlre, pnlAnsr, blowing, and 
sweating, entered the box in which they were seated, wltb 
his bnntlnr-boots on, and whip in hand. The Duke instantly 
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rose up, and making a low bow, exclaimed : ' Sir, I am very 
much obliged to you.' 'Oh! why — how? Pop what?' ^Twt 
not having brought your horse here.' 

42. An Enigma. 

Tbere Is a being who is a citizen of the world, who travels 
incessantly. The air is not more subtle ; water is not more 
fluid. He removes everytblnff — replaces everything. He is 
mute, yet speaks all languages, and is the most eloquent of 
orators. He appeases all quarrels, all tumults, and he foments 
and encoturages aU lawsuits. He excites courage and insti- 
gates cowardice; braves all seas, breaks down all barriers, 
and will never sojourn anywliere. He diminishes all geogra- 
phical distances and increases all moral ones. He makes 
ronfflier all social inequalities, or levels them. He has power 
over all trades. He produces repose and banishes sleep. He 
is the strong arm of tyranny and the guarantee of independence. 
Virtue despises, and yet cannot do wHboat him. His presence 
gives birth to pride ; his absence humbles it . . • But of whom 
or of what are we speaking ?— Money I 

43. The Hungry Arabian. 

An Arabian had lost his way in the desert. Two days he 
had wandered a1»ont without finding anytblnp to eat, and was in 
danger of perishing of hunger. Suddenly he fell in witb one 
of those pools of water at wlilcli travellers water their camels, 
and near It there lay upon the sand a little leathern bag. 

< Heaven be praised,' said he, after he had picked it np, and felt 
its weight ' I believe it contains eltber dates or nuts ; and 
wkat a delightful treat they will be! How they will refresh 
and oomfort me ! ' 80 saying, and filled witb glowing hopes, he 
opened the bag, but, on beholding its contents, he exclaimed, 
with a melancholy sigh, 'Alas ! alas ! tkey are only pearls.' — 
Lauri^s Series. 

44, The Boy and the STARLwa 
An old gamekeeper had a starling in his room that oonld 
utter a few sentences. For instance, when his master said, 

< Starling, where are you ? ' the bird never fkiled to answer, 
'Here I am.' 
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Little Charles^ the son of one of his neighbours^ always took 
a particular pleasure In seeing and hearing the bird, and came 
frequently to pay it a visit. 

One day he arrived during the absence of the gamekeeper. 
Charles quickly seized the bird, put it into his pocket, and was 
going to steal away with his booty. 

But that very moment the gamekeeper came back. Find- 
ing Charles in the room, and wishing to amuse his little neigh- 
bour, he called to the bird as usual : * Starling, where are you ? ' 
' Here I am,' sanff ont the bird with all its might, flrom the 
little thief's pocket 

45. Alexander the Great and the Pirate. 

Alexander the Great asked a pirate, who had been taken 
prisoner, and was brourht before him, why he was so daring 
as to infest the seas, and commit depredations in so shameful 
a manner ? * For my own private advantage, as you do,' re- 
plied the pirate. '4But as I only employ a single galley, I am 
called a pirate : whereas you, because you make your excur- 
sions with your whole fleet, are called a king ! ' Alexander 
immediately ordered the man to be set at liberty. 

46. The Boy and the King, / 

Louis XL, king of France, went one evening down into the 
kitchen of his palace, and found there a boy abont fourteen 
years of age, who was turning the spit 

The king, struck witb with the interesting look of the boy, 
asked him: 'Wkere do you come flrom? "Wliat is your 
name ? How mnch do your earn here ? ' ' I am from Poitiers : 
my name is Lewis ; and I earn as mnoh as the king.' * ixmat 
does the king earn ? ' ' His expenses ; and z mine,' replied the 
boy, 

47. Louis XIV. 

Louis XIV. was bom on September 5, 1638. He was only 
five years old when he was called to the throne, after the death 
of Louis XI 1 1., his father. His reign was the longest of the 
French monardiy, and lasted seventy-two years. During tlie 
minority of Louis, Anne of Austria, his mother, was Regent^ 

C 
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and governed France with Cardinal Mazarin, who became 
Prime Minister. The first five years of his minority were re- 
markable for four great victories, Rocr&i, Fribourg^ Nordlingen^ 
and Lens^ gained by the young Duke of Enghien, called after- 
wards the Great Condi, Louis XIV. was twenty-two years old 
when he began to reign by himself, after the death of Mazarin. 

48. The Queen. 

In the sermon which he preaobed in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on the accession of the reigning Sovereign of England, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith indnlsed in certain pious and patriotic hopes, 
of which it is interesting now to recall the expression. 'Wliat 
limits,' he exclaimed, ' to the glory and happiness of our native 
land, If the Creator sbonld in His mercy have placed in the 
heart of this Royal Woman the rudiments of wisdom and 
mercy ; and if, giving them time to expand, and to bleu our 
children's children witb her goodness, He should grant to her 
a long sojourning upon earth, and leave her to reign over us 
tiU she is well stricken In years. What glory ! what happi- 
ness ! what joy ! what bounty of God ! ' Was Sydney Smith 
also among the prophets ? Many years have passed since his 
sermon was preaobed; and the dream whidi he oberisbed 
has been the experience of more tban a generation. The 
Victorian period, which it is to be hoped is still far firom its 
close, is perhaps the most peaceful and happy, and yet not 
the least glorious of our history. 

49. Lord Raglan. 

&ord Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan, was a 
yonnffer son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, and of a daughter 
of Admiral Boscawen. He was bom in 1788. He entered the 
army in 1804. In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley, being abont to 
depart for his first campaign in Portugal, attached the young 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset to his staff; and during his career in 
the Peninsula he kept him elose to bis side, first as his aide-de- 
camp, and then as military secretary. Between the time of 
the first restoration of the Bourbons, in 18 14, and the flight of 
Louis XVI IL, in the spring of the following year. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset was secretary of the Embassy at Paris. It was du* 
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ring this interval of peace that he married Emily Wellesley, a 
daughter of the third Earl of Momington^ and a niece of tibe 
Duke of Wellington. When the war was renewed he affaln 
became military secretary and aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, and served with him in his last campaign. At 
Waterloo — ^he was riding at the time near the farm of La Haye 
Sainte — he lost his right arm from a sbot.^^. W. Kinglake 
{Invasion 0/ the Crimea), 



50. Mahomet, 

If we are far from oomlderinff Mahomet the gross and im- 
pious impostor that lome have represented him, so also are we 
Indlspoied to give him credit for vast foreoait, and for that 
deeply concerted scheme of universal conquest which has been 
ascribed to him. He was undoubtedly a man of great genius 
and a suff^eitlve imagination ; but it appears to us that he was 
to a great degree the creature of impulse and excitement, and 

very mucli at the mercy of circumstances His military 

triumphs awakened no pride or vainsrlory, as they would have 
done bad they been effected for selfish purposes. In the time 
of his greatest power he maintained the same simplicity of 
manners and appearance as in the days of his adversity. 80 
far from affecting regal state, he was displeased if on entering 
a room, any unusual testimonial of respect were shown imn. — 
Washington Irving {Life of Mahomet). 

51. *ICH DiEN.' 

The King of Majorca and the King of Bohemia were slain in 
the battle of Cressy. The fate of the latter was remarkable. 
He was blind from agre ; but being resolved to hazard his ^ 
person, and set an example to others, he ordered the reins of 
his bridle to be tied on each side to the horses of two srentle- 
men of his train. His body, and those of his attendants, were 
afterwards found amongst the slain, with their horses standing 
round them in that position. His crest was three ostrich 
feathers ; and his motto the German words, Ich dien^ * I serve,' 
which the Prince of Wales and his successors adopted li» 
1 of the glorious victory. 
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52. Arnold de Winkelried. 

At the battle of Sempach^ a knight of the Canton of (Inter- 
walden, in Switzerland^ named Arnold de Winkelried, seeing 
that his countrymen could not break the line of battle of the 
Austrians^ who were armed from bead to foot, and formed a 
very close coltmm^ conceived the generous design of sacrificing 
himself for his country. * My friends/ said he to the Swiss 
who surrounded him, < I am about to sacrifice my life for my 
country : I only reconmiend to you my family. Follow me ! ' 
On tbls^ he placed them in the form of a triangle^ of which he 
formed the point ; marched towards the centre of the enemy, 
and, grasping ai many pikes as he could, he threw himself on 
the ground ; thus opening, to those who followed him, a way to 
penetrate into this thick column. The Austrians, onoe broken, 
were conquered, the weight of their arms becoming fatal to 
them. 

53. Francis I. and Charles V. 

Francis I. died at RambouiUet, on the last day of March, in 
the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. 
During twenty-eight years of that time an avowed rivalship sub- 
sisted between him and the Emperor, which involved the greater 
part of Europe in wars. Many circumstances contributed to 
this. Then: animosity was founded in opposition of interest, 
and exasperated not only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal 
insults. At tbe same time, wbatever advantage one seemed to 
possess was wonderfully balanced by some favourable circum- 
stances peculiar to the other. The Emperor's dominions were 
of greater extent, the French king's lay more compact; Francis 
governed his kingdom with absolute power; tbat of Charles 
was limited, but he supplied the want of authority by address ; 
the troops of the former were more impetuous and enterpris- 
ing ; those of the latter betterdisciplined and more patient 
of fatigue. The talents and abilities of the two monarchs were 
as different as the advantages which they possessed, and con- 
tributed to prolong the contest between them. — Robertson, 
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54* La Fayette. 

Tlie American cause was very popular in France, out of 
hatred to this country. Franklin and Silas Deane had been 
sent as envoys to Paris, to solicit the support of the French ; 
and though the latter were not yet prepared to declare openly 
in favour of the Americans, they gave them secret assistance. 
Many French officers prooeoded to America to offer their ser- 
vices, am onrwlioin the most distinguished by rank and fortune 
was the young Marquis de La Fayette, who was not yet twenty 
years of apo. The Americans gave him the rank of major- 
srenoral, and he undertook to serve without emolument In 
England, Chatham avaln appeared in the House of Lords and 
made an eloquent appeal for conciliating America, but without 
success. The exertions of Chatham in this cause were noble, 
enlightened, and patriotic — D, Hume. 

55. Ancient Customs of the Gauls. 

Women were admitted into all the assemblies where 
questions of peace and war were debated. 8n6b amonp the 
men wlioso duty it was to onforoo silence had a right to cut off 
a piece of the dress of iiim who was too noisy. A man too cor- 
pulent was condemned to a fine, which was greater or less in 
proportion as his corpulency increased or diminished. When 
a fflri was marriageable, her father invited the young men of 
the district to dine. She mlpbt choose blm whom she liked 
best ; and as a mark of the preference which she gave him, he 
was the first to whom she presented the basin to make his 
ablutions. 

The Gauls often committed the lettlement of their dlffor- 
encos to two ravens. The parties placed two cakes of flour 
soaked in wine and oil upon the same board, which they carried 
to the border of a certain lake. Two ravens were soon seen 
pouncing upon the cakes, soatterlnv one about, and eatmg the 
wboio of the other. The party whose cake had only been 
scattered about gained his cause. 

56. Progress. 

It is pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England has 
floftoned while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course 
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of ages^ become, not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. 
There is scarcely a page of the history or lighter literature of the 
seventeenth century which does not contain aome proof that our 
ancestors were less humane than their posterity. The discipline 
of workshops, of schools, of families, though not more efficient 
than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well bom and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues 
knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their 
pupils. Husbands, of decent itatlon, were not ashamed to 
beat their wi\'es. The implacability of hostile factions was 
sncli as we can scarcely conceive. — Macaiday, 

57. FiDELS. 

Fidele, the famous Swedish dog, was young and strong 
when his master died. He followed his master's funeral to the 
churchyard of Saint Mary, in Stockholm ; and when the grave 
was filled np he laid himself down npon It. It was in vain 
that a number of persons tried to entiee him away : he resisted 
all their efforts. 

A lady, touched by this faithful affection, broufflit him food 
every day; and during the winter she sent him carpets and 
blankets. The dog, constant in his grief, remained several 
years on the grave, simmier and winter, day and night, wltb his 
eyes constantly fixed on the resting-place of blm whom neither 
absence nor time could efface from his memory, 

58. The Cloak. 

Several soldiers came to a village in a time of war, and 
asked for a guide. They deilred an old labourer to go with 
them. It was very odd — snow was falling, and the wind was 
very violent He begged the peasants to lend him a cloak, but 
they refused to listen to his request Only a strange old man, 
who had been driven from his borne by the war, had pity on 
the labourer, and gave him his old cloak, though he was very 
poor. The soldiers marcbed away. &ato in the evening a 
handsome young officer, dressed In a splendid uniform, and 
with an order on his breast, rode into the village : he desired 
to be led to the old man who had lent his cloak to the g^ide. 
When the kind old man saw the officer he ffave a loud ety : 
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* That !s my son Rudolf/ he exclaimed, and ran towards him. 
Rudolph had been obliged to become a soldier several years 
before, and as he was very upright and brave, as well as clever, 
he had been made an officer. He had beard notbinflr of his 
father, who had formerly been a merchant in a large town ; but 
he had recognised the old cloak, and the story of the guide had 
convinced him that his father was now living in this village. 
The father and son shed tears of joy, and the people who stood 
around them wept with them. 

59. The Vain Cock. 

A cock stood on a high wall and said : ' No one is so tall as 
I am. No one has snob fine plumes, or snob a brlg^bt-red 
comb. The hens all mind what I say. I call them, and they 
come. I give them a worm to eat, and I stand by and say : 
'^ Eat it, eat it, my good hens, don't mind me ; don't be sby. 
I am very glad to see you like it I can find you more when I 
please."' 'That cock makes snob a noise,' said a man who 
came into the yard, ' that I must kill him, if he does not be 
qnlet.' The cock heard what he said, and got down from the 
wall, and hid in the bam, Bere he would have had no food, but 
the hens found him, and brought him some. He prew quite 
meek and still, and when he g^ot on the wall, it was to see that 
the man was ont of sight. If he was fiar off, the cock would 
fflve one long crow, and then run back to the barn as fast as 
he could ; but if he were wltbln sight or hearing, master cock 
had not a word to say. 

60. Lord Wellington's Letter to General Freyre. 

* 2^h of December, 1813. 

*The question between these gentlemen (the Spanish 
Generals) and myself, is to know if they shall or shall not 
pillage; and I have been obliged to adopt severe measures 
against the troops of General Morillo. I am sorry that these 
measures are displeasing to tbe gentlemen; but the acts of 
which I complain are much more dishonourable to them than 
the measures that they have rendered necessary. 

' If I were villain enough to suffer pillage, do you not see 
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that France, However rich she may be, would be exposed to 
complete ruin ? 

' General Morillo has himself said to General HiU that it was 
impossible to prevent the mischief ; that there was not a single 
soldier or officer in the Spanish army who had not received 
letters from his family in which they were ei^olned to take 
advantacre of the occasion and to fill their pockets in France. 
It is, therefore, my place to stop these disorders ; and all that 
I regret is that the Spanish Generals will not understand that 
all the measures that I have taken were strictly and absolutely 
necessary.' 

6 1. The Parrots. 

A tradesman, who had a shop in the Old Bailey, London, 
opposite the prison, kept two parrots, a green and a g^y. The 
green parrot was taugrkt to speak when there was a knock at the 
street-door ; the grey, wbenever the bell rang ; but they only 
knew two short phrases of English. The house in which they 
lived had an old-fasliioBed projecting flront, so tbat the flrat- 
floor could not be seen from the pavement on the same side 
of the way ; and, on one occasion, they were left outside the 
window by ttaemselves, when some one knocked at the street- 
door. * ixmo li there ? ' said the green parrot ' The man wltli 
the leather,' was the reply ; to which the bird answered : < Oh ! 
oh ! ' The door not being opened, the stranger knocked a 
second time. * Who is there ?' said the green PolL * Who is 
there?' exclaimed the man. * Why don't you eome down?' 
' Oh ! oh !' repeated the parrot This so enraged the stranger, 
that he rang the bell furiously. 'Go to the gate,' said a new 
voice, which belonged to the grey parrot 'To the gate?' 
repeated the man, who saw no snch entrance, and who thought 
that the servants were bantering him. 'What gate?' he 
asked, stepping back to view the premises. ' New-gate,' re- 
sponded the grey. Just as the angry applicant discovered who 
had been answering his summons. — Goldsmith, 

62. The Duke of Marlborough. 

KidinflT one day with Mr. Commissary Marriott, the Duke of 
Marlborough was overtaken by rain. The commissary asked 
his servant, who rode behind him, to g^ve him his doak ; and 
the servant gave it to him. The Duke also asked for his cloak; 
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his servant did not bring it, and he asked for it a second timCi 
The man, who was arranging his saddle, answered him in an 
angry tone, < Zf it were raining stones, you must wait till I can 
ret it' The Duke merely turned to Mr. Marriott, saying : * I 
would not have that fellow's temper for the world.' — Mr%, 
Thomson, 

63. Insured. 

The engine of an ordinary railway train broke down mid* 
way between two stations. As an express train was momen- 
tarily expected at the spot, the passengers were lugently eaUed 
upon to sret imt of the carriages. A countryman in leather 
breeebes and top-boots, who sat in a comer of one of the 
carriages, comfortably swathed in a travelling blanket, obsti- 
nately refused to budge. In vain the porter begged him to 
come out, saying the express would rea^h the spot in a minute, 
and the train would in all probability be dashed to pieces. The 
traveller pulled an insurance ticket out of his breeches pocket, 
exclaiming, * Don't you see IVe insured my life ? ' and witb 
tbat he set up a borse-laupb, and sank back into his comer. 
They had to fordb him out of the train, and an instant after- 
wards the express ran Into it 

64. No Treason, but Felony, 

Dr. Heyward had written a work on the dethronement of 
Richard IL, in which he expressed sentiments highly displeas- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth. She sent him to the Tower, and mlpbt 
have sent him to the scaffold, thinking that the book was more 
important tban it really was. She asked Lord Bacon if it did 
not contain treason. ' No,' replied Bacon, wishing to save his 
friend, ' not treason, but a great deal of felony.' ' Felony ! ' 
exclaimed the Queen, 'bow so?' ' Because,' said the lawyer, 
'he has stolen most of his expressions and thoughts flrom 
Tacitus.' The Queen laughed and pardoned. — London Prisons. 

65. Acquitted on his own Confession. 

A notorious thief, on being tried for his life, confessed 
the robbery he was obar^ed with. The judge berenpon 
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directed the jury to find him guilty on his own confession. The 
jury having laid their heads together^ declared him not guilty. 
The judge bade them eonilder of it again; but still they brought 
in their verdict not guilty. The judge asked the reason. The 
foreman replied, * There is reason enough, for we aU know him 
to be one of the greatest liars in the world.' 

66. Perseverancs. 

Perseverance is a prime quality in every pursuit Youth 
is, too, the time of life to acquire this inestimable habit Men 
fail mucli oftener from want of perseverance than from want of 
talent and good disposition. As the raee was not to the hare, 
but to the tortoise, so the success in study is not to blm 
whd is in haste, but to him who proceeds with a steady and 
even step. It is not to a want of taste, or of desire, or of dispo- 
sition to learn that we have to ascribe the rareness of good 
scholars, so maob as to a want of patient perseverance. — 
William CobbetL 

67. Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The sheriff repulsed Sir Hugh Ceeston from the scaffold. 
' Wever fear,' said Raleigh to his old friend, ' I am sure 
to have a place.' A man, who was quite bald, advanced 
to look at the condemned hero, and to pray for him. Sir 
Walter took his own cap from his head and placed it on the 
head of the old spectator, saying : ' Take it, my friend ; you 
wiU want it more than I.' Then, turning to some noble friends, 
he exclaimed : ' I have a long journey to make and must say 
Ifood-bye.' On reaching the scaffold, he said quietly: 'Now 
I am going to God ; ' and touching the axe, he added : * This is 
a sharp medicine, but it will cure all diseases.' The executioner 
sbrank from beheading tbe illustrious man, until the bold 
knight said to him : ' What dost thou fear ? Strike, man I ' 
A moment after he was dead. — Catherine Sinclair. 

68. The Capitulation of Baylen. 

General Castanos had vrown old In a court, for which he 
was more adapted than for a camp. The hot weather and the 
baggage witli which the French had encumbered themselves, 
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uid the Mlf-s«flolmiey of their commander, gained for him 
the victory of Baylen. He had the good sense and modesty to 
ascribe his success to those circumstances. The French 
general, Dupont, preserved his vanity even in his chagrin. 
When he delivered his sword to Castaiios, he said : ' You may 
well be proud of this day, general It is remarkable that I have 
never lost a pitched battle till now, I who have been in more 
than twenty and gained them all ! ' ' It is tbe more remarkable,' 
replied drily the sarcastic Spaniard, 'because I never was in 
one before in my life.' — Lord HollaneL 

69. Dishonour a sufficient Punishment. 

When the Empress Catherine received deputies from aU the 
provinces of her vast empire, she asked two Scythians what 
laws they thought best adapted to their nation. ' Our laws 
are few,' said one of them, ' and we want no more.' 'ivbat ! ' 
exclaimed the Empress, ' are theft and murder never found 
amongst you ?' * We have such crimes,' answered the deputy, 
'and they are punished ; the man who deprives another of life 
wrongfully is put to death.' * But,' added the Empress, 'what 
is your punishment for theft ? ' ' How ! ' exclaimed the Scythian, 
Ms it not sufficiently punished by- detection?' — Sir John 
Carres Travels^ 

7a Etiquette. 

It is related, in a book on Etiquette, that George IV., when 
he was Prince of Wales, one day bowed to everyone who 
saluted him in the streets, till he came to the man who 
swept the eroiilnv, whom he passed without notice. The 
writer who relates this circumstance gravely discusses whether 
the Prince was rlffbt in making this exception, and decides in 
favour of His Royal Highness, saying : ' To salute a beggar 
without giving him anytblnr would be a mockery, and to stop, 
in order to give him sixpence, would be Uke ostentation In a 
prince.' — C Sinclair. 

71. Ingratituds. 

There is a story told of a boy who, journeying through a 
thick wood, prayed diligently that Providence would deliver 
him from the dangers of the forest, until at last the trees were 
left behind, and the open country reached. Then said the lad. 
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breatblnff a deep sigh of relief, ' That will do ; I can take ear« 
of myself now/ What the boy said we fed — ^not merely in our 
relations with the Almighty — ^but day by day in our dealings 
with our feUows. While the danger is imminent we are glad 
of any assistance, of any help ; but the moment the wood is 
left behind, and safer ground reached, we mentally echo the 
lad's cry, and exclaiming : < We can take care of ourselves now,' 
are glad to be rid of our benefactors, and think we never can 
ret the pilot &st enough off our decks on to his own. 

72. TAKING OF Delhi. 

Delhi, the stronghold of the rebels, was assanlted on the 
14th of September, 1857, and after a bloody contest, was com- 
pletely subjugated on the 20th of the same month. The enemy 
had abandoned their camp beyond the walls. They were 
pursued by otu: troops, who killed a great number of them. The 
king and queen of Delhi were made prisoners. The two sons 
and a grandson of the king were also captured and immediately 
sbot. Otu: loss was great, and we have to regret among the 
heroes of that day the loss of General Nicholson, who died of 
his wounds. That siege is one of the most remarkable, ai the 
number of the rebels was at least three times as great as that of 
the besiegers. 

73. Havelock's General okbbk to his Troops 

AFTER THE BATTLE OF CAWNPORE. 

Soldiers 1 Your general is satisfied and more than satisfied 
with you. He has never seen steadier troops. But your 
labours are only beginning. Between the 7th and the i6th 
Instant, you have, under the Indian sun of July, marebod 126 
miles and fooffbt four aetlone. But your comrades at Lucknow 
are in peril ; Agra is besieged ; Delhi still the focus of mutiny 
and rebellion. Three cities bave to be saved; two strong 
places to be blockaded. Yotu: general is confident that he can 
effect all these things and restore this part of India to tranquil- 
lity. If you only second him with your efforts, and if your dis- 
cipline is equal to your valour. 

Highlanders I It was my earnest desire to afford you the 
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opportunity of showing how your predecessors conquered at 
Maida : — ^you have not degenerated. Assayc was not won by a 
more silent, compact, and resolute charge than was the village 
near Jausemow on the i6th instant. — W, Brook, 

74. Death of Sir John Moore. 

They carried him to his lodgings, and laid him down upon 
a couch. The pain of his wound increased. He spoke with 
difficulty and at intervals. He was firm and composed to the 
last; once only, speaking of his mother, he showed great 
emotion. 'You know,' said he to his old fnend. Colonel 

Anderson, 'that I always wished to die thus I hope,' he 

exclaimed, ' the people of England will be satisfied ! I hope my 

cotmtry will do me justice ! ' These precious sentences 

were among the last he uttered : his sufferings were not long : 
he expired with the hand of Colonel Anderson pressed firmly in 
his own. 

Soon after nightfedl the remains of Sir John Moore were 
quietly interred in the citadel of Comnna. Soldiers dug his 
grave ; soldiers laid him in the earth. He was buried in his 
military doak, and was left asleep and alone upon a bastion — 
a bed of honour well chosen for a hero's resting-place. — 
Military Memoirs of the Duke of WelUngton, by Major MoyU 
Sherer. 
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PART II. 

75. Extracts from Beeton's Book of Anecdotes. 

Two men of fttshlon meeting a beautiful lady in a narrow 
street in Glasgow, her ear caught the following observations : 'I 
protest, Jack, this place is as narrow as Balaam's passage' (the 
lane so called in Glasgow). * Yes,' said his companion, ' and 
like Balaam I'm stopped by an angel' 'And I,' retorted the 
• .lady, ' by the assP 

To all letters soliciting his * subscription ' to an jtblnsr^ Lord 
Erskine had a regular form of reply, fiamely : ' Sir, I feel much 
honoured by your appUoatloii to me, and beer to subscribe 
(here the reader had to tarn over leaf) myself, your very 
obedient servant,' && 

♦ 

A polemical writer asked a friend's opinion of a pamphlet 
which he had Jast published. ' It has only one fault,' replied 
his friend, ' it is much too large.' * That is easily aeooantod 
for,' rejoined the author ; * I had not time to make it shorter.' 

A clergyman at Cambridge preached a sermon, which one 
of his auditors commended. ' Yes,' said the gentleman to whom 
it was mentioned, ' it was a good sermon, but he stole it' This 
was repeated to the preacher. He resented it, and called on 
the gentleman to retract ' I am not,' replied the aggressor, 
' very apt to retract my words ; but in this Instance I wlU. I 
said you had stolen the sermon. I find I was wronsr, for on 
retnmingr borne and referring to the book whence I thought it 
was taken, I found it there.* 

* 
When the battle of the Boyne was lost, the French alone 
retreated in good order. James the Second's precautions for 
escape were perfectly successful ; he went off under the protec- 
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tion of General Saarsfield's regiment of cavalry, and swept 
alonff as fast as fear could carry him to DubUn. Meanly 
enough he endeavoured to throw the blame of the defeat on the 
brave Irish. As he reached tlxe Castle of Dublin, and Lady 
Tyrconnell advanced to meet hun, he said to her, 'Your 
countrymen, the Irish, madam, can run very quick.' The 
stinging answer was, ' Your majesty excels them in this as in 
everything t\s^for YOU have won the race ! ' 

Dr. Hcnniker being in conversation with the Earl of 
Chatham, his lordship asked him for a definition of wit * Wit,* 
replied the doctor, * is what a pension given by your lordship to 
your humble servant would be, a good thing well applied^ 

Mr. Nicholls relates that he bappened to be with Johnson, 
in Bolt Court, on the day that Henderson, the celebrated actor, 
was introdaced to him. The conversation taming on dramatic 
subjects, Henderson asked the doctor's opinion of ' Dido,' and 
of Joseph Reed, its author. ' Sir,' said Johnson, ' I never did 
the man an injury, j^^/ he wonld read his tragedy to mei^i 

Cumberland being asked his opinion of Sheridan's ' sebool 
for Scandal,' replied : ' I'm astonished that the town can be so 
duped ! I went to see his comedy, and never laughed once 
from beginning to end.' This observation being repeated to 
Sheridan, 'That's ungrateful of him,' cried he, 'for I went to see 
bU tragedy the other niffbt, and did nothing but laugh from 
beginning to end.' ft 

A gentleman waited on Douglas Jerrold to ask his aid in 
behalf of a mutual friend in distress. It was not the first time 
such an appeal had been made to him for the same person. On 
this occasion, therefore, the agent was received in any other 
bat a complying humour. *Well/ said Jerrold, 'how much 

does owe this time ? ' * Why, just a four and two noughts 

will, I think,' replied the petitioner, ' put him straight.' ' Well, 
then, pat me down for one of the noughts^ said Jerrold. 

The Duke of Buckingham once said to Sir Robert Vmtx^ 
'I am absolutely afraid that I shall die a beggar.' <At the 
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rate you %o on/ replied Sir Robert, * I am afraid /(?» will Hvi 
o^a.' 

♦ 
A oozoombi teaslnff Dr. Parr with an account of his petty 
aihnents, complained that he could never go out without catch- 
ing eoM In bU bead. * Wo wonder/ returned the doctor ; * you 
always go out wllboat anytlilnff In It.' 

Lord North was accustomed to sleep during the parliamen- 
tary harangues of his adversaries, leavinsr Sir Grey Cooper to 
note down anjtblnv remarkable. During a debate on ship- 
building a tedious speaker treated the subject historically, com- 
mencing with a description of Noah's ark, traolnsr the progress 
of the art regularly downwards. When be came to the Spanish 
Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering premier, 
who inquired at what era the honourable gentleman had ar- 
rived. Being answered, * We are now in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,' — * Sir Grey,' said he, ' why did you not let me sleep 
a centiuy or two more ? ' 

« 

The satirical epitaph written upon King Charles the Second 
at his own request by his witty favourite, the Earl of Rochester, 
was not more severe than just : 

* Bere lies our sovereign lord the King, • 

^Vbose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one ! ' 

^This,' observed the merry monarch, when he first read this 
epitaph, ' is easily aeoonnted for — my discourse Is my own, my 
actions are the mlnUtry's.' 

* 

Beaumarchais, the author of ^The Marriage of Figaro/ was 
the son of a Paris watchmaker, but raised himself to &me, 
wealth, and rank by the force of his talents. An insolent yoimg 
nobleman undertook to wound his pride by an allusion to his 
humble origin ; and, handing him his watch, said, ' Examine 
it, sir ; it does not keep time welL Pray asoertaln the cause.' 
Beaumarchais extended his hand awkwardly, as if to receive 
the watch, but oontriTod to let it fell on the pavement * You see, 
my dear sir/ replied he, * you have applied to the wronv person ; 
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my father always declared that I was too awkward to be a watch- 
maker.' 

* 
One of the curiosities some time since shown at a public ex- 
hibition professed to be a skull of Oliver CromwelL A gentle- 
man present observed that it could not be Cromwell's, as he had 
a very large head, and this was a small skull ' Oh, I know all 
that/ said the exhibitor, andisturbed, ' but, you see, this was his 
skuU wben he was a boy.' 

Lalande was once placed at dinner between Madame de 
StaSl and Madame Rdcamier. *Bow lucky I am,' exclaimed 

Lalande, 'bere Z am seated between wit and beauty * * And 

without possessing eltber tbe one or tbe otber/ added 
Madame de StaSL 

* 
James, Duke of York, vlsltlnff Milton, said to him, ' Do you 
not think your blindness is a Judgment upon you, for having 
written in defence of my father's murder ? ' * Sire,' replied the 
poet, ' it is true I have lost my eyes ; but if all calamitous 
providences are to be considered as judgments^ you sboold 
remember that your father lost his head* 

* 
' The two Sheridans, father and son, were supping with Mi- 
chad Kelly one night, at a period wben young Tom expected 
to vet into Parliament. ' I think, father (said he), that many men 
who are called great patriots in the Commons are great bnm- 
bnffs. For my own part, I will pledge myself to no party, but 
write upon my forehead, in legible characters, ''To be leti "' 
' And nnder tbat, Tom,' replied the father, 'write onfbrnlsbed i' 

76. The Fair Sex. 

If you, ladies, are much handsomer than we, it is but just 
you sbonld acknowledge that we have helped you, by volun- 
tarily mablnsr ourselves ugly. Your superiority in beauty is 
made up of two things : first, the care which you take to in- 
crease your charms ; secondly, the zeal which we have shown 
to belffbten them by the contrast of our finished ugliness — the 
shadow which we supply to your sunshine. 

Your long, pliant, wavy tresses are all ttie more beautiful, 
because we cut our hair short ; your hands are all the whiter, 

D 
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smaller, and more delicate, because we reserve to ourselves 
ibose toils and exercises which make the hands large and 
hard. 

We have devoted entirely to your use flowers, feathers, 
ribbons, jewellery, silks, gold and silver embroidery. Still more 
to increase the difference between the sexes, which is your 
greatest charm, and to give you the handsome share, we have 
divided with you the hues of nature. To you we have given 
the colours that are rich and splendid, or soft and harmonious ; 
for ourselves we have kept those that are dark and dead. 
We have given you sun and light ; we have kept night and 
darkness. 

We have monopolised the hard, stony roads that enlarge the 
feet ; we have let you- walk only on carpets. 

^^. a schoolboy's trick. 

There was a boy in the class who stood always at the top ; 
nor could I with an my efforts supplant him. Day oame after 
day, and still he kept his place, do what z would, till at length 
I observed that, when a question was asked him, he always 
fumbled with his fingers at a partloQlar button id the lower 
part of his waistcoat To remove it, therefore, became expe- 
dient In my eyes j and in an evil moment it was removed with 
a knife. Great was my anxiety to know the success of my mea- 
sure ; and it succeeded too well When the boy was again ques- 
tioned, his fingers sonffht again for the button, but it was not to 
be foundl In his distress he looked down for it ; it was to 
be seen no more than be felt He stood confounded, and I 
took possession of his place ; nor did he ever recover it, or 
ever, I believe, suspect who was the author of his wron^. 
Often, in after life» has the sight of him smote me as I passed 
him ; and often have I resolved to make him some reparation ; 
but it ended in good resolutions. Though I never renewed my 
acquaintance with him, I often saw him ; for he filled some 
inferior office im one of the courts of law in Edinburgh. Poor 
fellow 1 1 believe he is dead : he took early to drlakiav. 
^Walkr ScoU {Autobu>^aphy\ 
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7%. Rogers. 

Rogers is silent and, it is said, severe. When he does talk, 
he talks well; and on all subjects of taste his delicacy of ex- 
pression is pure as his poetry. If you enter his house, his 
drawing-room, his library, you of yonnelf say : This is not the 
dwelling of a common mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a 
book thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that 
does not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance in the pos- 
sessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery of his 
existence. Oh! the Jarrlnffs his disposition mnst have en- 
countered through life. — Byron, 

79. Money. • ^ 

Money is a very good servant, but a bad master. It may 
be accused of injustice towards mankind, Inasmnob as there 
are only a few who make false money, whereas money makes 
many false men. 

Men work for it, fight for it, beg for it, steal for it, starve 
for it, lie for it, live for it, and die for it And all tbe wbile, 
from the cradle to the grave. Nature and God are ever thunder- 
ing in our ears the solemn question — ^ What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?l This madness 
for money is the strongest and the lowest of the passions ; it is 
the insatiate Moloch of the human heart, before whose remorse- 
less altar all the finer attributes of humanity are sacrificed. It 
makes merchandise of all that is sacred in human affections ; 
and even traffics In the awful solemnities of the eternal world. 

A vain man's motto is, ' win gold and wear it ; ' a generous 
man's, 'win gold and share it ;' a miser's, <win gold and spare 
it; a profligate's, 'win gold and spend it;' a broker's, 'win 
gold and lend it;' a fool's, ' win gold and end it; ' a gambler's, 
' win gold and lose it ; ' a wise man's, ' win gold and use it' > 

^ 80. St. Swithin's Day. 

On July 15 we have St. Swltbin's day— memorable flrom the 
tradition that, if there sboold be rain on that day, wet weather 
would continue for forty days afterwards. This conceit has its 
origin in one of the fables of the Latin Church, which reads as 
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follows : St Swithin, bishop of Winchester, before his demise, 
which occurred in the year 868, desired that hemlffbt be buried 
in the open churchyard and not in the chancel of the minster, 
as was usual with other bishops ; and his request was compiled 
witb; but the monks on his being canonised, considering it 
disgraceful for the saint to lie in a public cemetery, resolved to 
remove his body into the choir, which was to bave been done 
with solemn procession on July 15, — it rained, however, so vio- 
lently for forty days, that the design was abandoned.' 

81. Learned Men and Political Events. 

When the news came to Weimar of the revolution in Paris, 
which raised Louis Philippe to the throne, it set everyone in a 
conmiotion. Soret went in the afternoon to see Goethe. 
<Wow,' said the poet, ^what do you think of the great event? 
The volcano has come to an eruption : all is in flames.' 'A 
frightful story,' replied Soret, ' but wbat else could be expected 
under sncb bad government ? It was but natural that all the 
blnnderlnff of the ministry should end in the expulsion of the 
Bourbons.' * We do not seem to understand each other,' said 
Goethe ; * I am not speaking of these people, but of something 
quite different. I am speaking of the contest, so important for 
science, between Cuvier and Geoffroy St Hilaire, which has 
come to an open rupture in the Academy.' 

That little conversation is entirely in the spirit of the famous 
saylnff of the Abb6 Dangeau. When he heard of the disasters 
of Blenheim and Ramilies, and of the danger wltb which his 
country was threatened, he laid his hand on his desk, and could 
say with a smile of triumph : ' Come wbat may, I have sails 
here 3,000 verbs, all rightly conjugated.' 

82. The Duke of Wellington and the Quaker. 

Among the most earnest and active of those who advocated 
the suppression of the slaTe-trade was William Allan, a Quaker 
gentleman, remarkable in his day for benevolence and eccen- 
tricity. Every public man among his own countrymen knew 
him ; and he had been in correspondence with almost all the 
leading princes and statesmen of the Continent The Duke 
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was therefore more Jkinsed than surprised when Mr. Allan 
waited upon him at his hotel one morning, and addressed him 
thus : — * Friend, I must go to Verona.' Duke : ' That is im- 
possible; haven't you read the order, that nobody is to be 
allowed to enter the town, unless he belong to one of the Em- 
bassies ? ' Allan : ' Friend, I must go to Verona, and thou 
must enable me to do so.' Duke : ' How can I do that ? you 
don't iMAd any office, and I have none to give you.' Allan : 
' Friend, I must go to Verona, and thou must carry me tblUier.' 
Duke : * Well, if I must, I must ; but the only thing I can do 
for you is to make you one of my couriers : if you like to ride 
as my courier, you may do so.' Allan : * Friend, I told thee 
that I must go to Verona, and that thou must carry me thither; 
I will ride as thou desirest, and am ready to set out imme- 
diately.' And the Quaker did ride as the Duke's avant-courier, 
and, reaching his destination before his Grace, Introdaoed him- 
self to the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and leotnred them 
on the iniquity of the traffic In ne^oes. — Memoirs of the Duke 
of Wellington, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 

83. Oliver Cromwell. 

^iTere we to set op a comparison between Oliver Cromwell 
and anj- of the renowned generals of modem times^ we should 
do flagrant injustice to botb parties. A man can be fairly esti- 
mated only when brongilit into contrast with those who were 
his personal rivals in the art which they practised ; because in 
all arts, and in the art of war more, perhaps, than in others, such 
chances occur from age to age, that between those who were 
accounted masters in each, few points of resemblance are to be 
found. No man would think of comparing the shipbuilder of 
Charles the First's time with the shipbuilder of the nineteenth 
century ; and as little may the military leader in the Civil Wars 
be contrasted with the late Emperor of the French, or the Duke 
of Wellington. But if we confine our attention to the times in 
which he lived — if we compare Cromwell with Prince Rupert, 
with Charles himself, with Massey, and even with Leslie — it will 
be found that he far excelled them all in every point necessary 
to the formation of a great military character. He was not less 
brave than the bravest of men ; he fell sbort of none in ac« 
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tivity; he was more vigilant than any ; calculated more justly; 
and, above all, surpassed them in his powers of reading men's 
passions. Yet, we do not hesitate to avow our persawilon« that 
nature, though she gave him all the qualifications required to 
produce a soldier^ Intended Cromwell for a politician or a 
statesman rather than for ?^ general,— Lives of the most eminent 
British Military Commanders^ by the Rev. G, R. GUig. 

84. Monarchy and Republic 

The discussions which one occasionally hears about the 
superiority or inferiority of Monarchy as it exists in England, 
as compared with Republicanism as it exists in the United 
States, are idle. Let each nation cbeiieta the form of freedom 
which it possesses, lest in changing the form it should lose the 
substance. In politics, depending as they do largely on tradition 
and habit, on the adaptation of the character and the moulding 
of the life to the medium which surrounds them, form and sub- 
stance, though logically distinct^ are in practice inseparable. 
A Monarchy which should essay to become a Republic, and a 
Republic which should strive to turn itself into a Monarchy^ 
would probably lose in the process the freedom which is common 
to both, and which alone makes eltber system Talnable. Each 
would abandon the safeguards which it has, but it mlffbt fUl 
to acquire others. The positive advantage of Monarchy is that 
it forms a constant element in the life of States, and prevents 
that solution of continuity which is the great danger of a purely 
Parliamentary system. Changes of party in the Gk)vemment, 
without this qoalUlcatlon and corrective, are a series of small 
revolutions. The nation which is subject to them lives under 
a succession of shocks. There is no power above rival parties 
to harmonise and temper these operations and to make each 
change lit into the system. 

85. Crowned Heads and Literary Culture. 

Learning, on its revival^ was held in high estimation by the 
English princes and nobles. The four successive sovereigns, 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may be admitted into the 
class of authors. Queen Catharine Parr translated a book ; 
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Lady Jane Grey, considering her age and her sex and station, 
may be regarded as a prodigy of literature. Queen Elizabeth 
wrote and translated several books, and she was familiarly 
aeqnalnted with the Greek as well as Latin tongue. It is 
pretended that she made an extemporary reply in Greek to the 
University of Cambridge, who had addressed her in that lan- 
guage. It is certain that she answered in Latin without pre- 
meditation, and In a very spirited manner, to the Polish am- 
bassador, who had been wanting In respect to her. When she 
had finished, she turned about to her courtiers and said, ' S'deatli, 
my lords ' (for she was much addicted to swearing), ' I have 
been obliged to sooor np my old Latin, that hath long lain 
mstlnff.' Elizabeth, even after she was queen, did not entirely 
drop the ambition of appearing as an author ; and, next to her 
desire or ambition for beauty, this seems to have been the chief 
object of her vanity. — Hume, 

86. The Government of Elizabeth. 

It has long been the fashion, a fashion introduced by Mr. 
Hume, to describe the English monarchy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as an absolute monarchy. And such undoubtedly it appears 
to a superficial observer. Elizabeth, it is true, often spoke to 
her Parliament in language as haughty and imperious as that 
which the Great Turk would nse to his divan. She punished 
with great severity members of the House of Commons who, in 
her opinion, carried the freedom of debate too far. She assumed 
the power of legislating bj- means of proclamations. She 
imprisoned her subjects without brln^lnff them to a legal trial 
Torture was often employed, in defiance of the laws of Eng- 
land, for the purpose of extorting confessions firom those 
who were shut up m her dungeons. . . . Severe restraints 
were imposed on political and religious discussion. The number 
of presses was at one time limited. No man could print 
without a license ; and every work had to undergo the scrutiny 
of the Primate or the Bishop of London. Persons whose 
writings were displeasing to the court were cruelly mutilated, 
like Stubbs, or put to death, like Penry. . . . 

Such was her government Yet we know that it was loved 
by the great body of those who lived under it We know that, 
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during the fierce contests of the sixteenth century, both the 
hostile parties spoke of the time of Elizabeth as of a golden age. 
That great queen has now been lying two hundred and thirty 
years in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, yet her memory is stiU 
dear to the heart of a free people. — Macaulay, 

87. Wellington and the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad. 

Uniting the characters of conmiander and of diplomatist, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was commissioned to negotiate a treaty of 
peace between the Mahratta princes and the Nizam. One fine 
morning the prime minister of the court of Hyderabad came to 
beg an audience, with a most mysterious countenance, and in 
the course of the interview offered Sir Arthur an immense sum 
in exchange for a favour which, in his opinion, would not com- 
promise him much and could Injare no one. This honest man 
only wished to know beforehand what portions of territory and 
what advantages were reserved for his master in the treaty. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley looked at him quietly for some seconds, and 
then said, with die gravest face, ^ It appears, then, that you are 
capable of keeping a secret.' ' Yes, certainly,' returned the 
mysterious personage with alacrity. '80 am z,' added the 
English general, smiling ; and with a gesture not to be mistaken 
he waTod his visitor to depart. — T. MaureL 

88. Robert Houdin. 

Some years aero, the French Government requested M. 
Robert Houdin, the famous conjuror, to proceed to Algiers to 
perform before the principal Moslem chiefs, in the hope that 
he mlgrht succeed in shaking their confidence in the dervishes 
and marabouts, who were continually exciting insurrections by 
their pretended miracles. 

One of the methods employed by the marabouts to increase 
their importance was to Indaoe a belief in their invulnerability. 
One of them, for instance, would load a gun and order a spec- 
tator to lire at him ; but the charge did not explode — of ooorse 
the toaob-bole had been stopped. To destroy the effect of 
this Houdin declared that he possessed a talisman rendering 
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him invulnerable, and defied anyone to bit him. In a second 
an Arab leaped on the stage, and expressed his desire to kill 
the magician. Houdin handed him a pistol, bidding him see 
that it was unloaded. Then he was ordered to put a double 
charge of powder, and a bullet he had previously marked. He 
flred — and Houdin prodaoed the bullet in the centre of an apple 
he held on the point of a knife. A general stupefoction was 
visible on the faces of the andlence ; but the marabout suddenly 
caught up the apple and rushed away witb It ; iaellnsr convinced 
that he had obtained a magnificent talisman. 

The last trick was performed on a Moor of about twenty 
years of age. He was led to a table in the centre of the stage, 
after mounting wblcb an extinguisher was put over him. Houdin 
and his servant then lifted up the table, carried it to the foot- 
liffbts, and tamed It over — the Moor had disappeared ! The 
terror of the Arabs had reached its climax, and they rushed 
frantically from the theatre. The first object they saw on 
reaching the street was the young Moor. 

89. A xwoTTT Point Settled. 

An honest hackney-coachman, who had had a tolerably good 
day, after taking' care of his horses, retired to the coach-house 
to examine his accounts. 

Our John, not suspecting that his master bappened to be 
near him, began to divide his earnings. In a manner said to be 
not uncommon among thebrotben of the whip, as follows 1 — 
'A shilling for master, a shilling for myself ; '—this he con- 
tinued till he came to an odd sixpence, which puzzled him a 
good deal, as he was willing tp make a fair division. The 
master overhearing his perplexity, eailed to him, ' You may as 
well let fm bave that sixpence, John ; because / keep the horses, 
^IWi}siLxyft,^ --The Laughinsr Philosopher, y 

9a The 42ND AT THE Alma:' 

The other battalions of the Highland brigade were ap- 
proaching, but the 42nd — the far-famed ' Black Watcb ' — had 
already oome up. It was ranged in line. The ancient glory 
of the corps was a treasure now committed to the charge oC 
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young soldiers new to battle ; but Campbell knew them — was 
sure of their excellence — and was sure, too, of Colonel Cameron, 
their commanding officer. Very eager — ^for the Guards were 
now engaged with the enemy's colunms — very eager, yet silent 
and majestic, the battalion stood ready. 

Before the action had begun, and whikt his men were still 
in column, Campbell had spoken to his brigade a few words — 
words simple, yet tonobed with the fire of warlike sentiment. 
* Now, men, you are going into action. Remember this : wbo- 
OTor is wounded— z don't care what his rank is— whoever is 
wounded must lie where he falls till the bandsmen come to 
attend to him. No soldiers must go carrying off wounded men. 
If anj- soldier does such a thing, his name shall be stuck up in 
his parish church. Don't be in a Yaarj about firing. Your 
officers will tell you when it is time to open fire. Be steady. 
Keep silence. Fire low. Now, men, the army will watob us ; 
make me proud of the Highland brigade ! ' 

It was before the battle that this was addressed to the 
brigade ; and now when Sir Colin rode np to the corps which 
awaited his signal, he only gave it in two words ; but the two 
words he spoke were as the roll of the dnun : ' Forwsurd, 42nd !' 
— A. IV, Kinglake (Invasion of the Crimea). 

91. A Military Sight before Sebastopol, during the 
Armistice in the Crimean War, March 1855. 

On Saturday, during the armistice, I came out upon the 
advanced French trench, witbln a few hundred yards of the 
Mamdon. The sight was strange beyond description. French, 
English, and Russian officers were going about saluting each other 
coiuteously as they passed, and oocasionallj- entering into 
conversation ; and a constant interchange of little civilities, 
snob as offering and receiving cigar-llgrbtSv was srolnsr on in 
each little group. Some of the Russian officers were evidently 
men of high rank and breeding. Their polished manners con- 
trasted remarkably with their plain and rather coarse clothing. 
They wore, with few exceptions, the invariable long grey coat 
over their uniforms. Some lively conversation began to spring 
np, in which the Russian officers indnlffcd in a little badinage, 
Some of them asked our officers when we were coming in to 
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take the place ; others, when we thought of going away. Some 
congratulated us upon the excellent opportunity we had of 
ffettlnff a good look at Sebastopol ; as the chance of a nearer 
view, except en similar occasions, was not in their opinion 
very probable/ 

The armistice was ovor about three o'clock. Scarcely had 
the white flag disappeared behind the parapet of the Mamelon, 
before a round shot from the sailors' battery went through one 
of the embrasures of the Russian work, and daabed up a great 
pillar of earth on each side.' The Russians at once replied, 
and the noise of cannon soon re-eclioed through the ravine. — 
RusseU (The War). 

92. A Wish. 

If I were to have the choice of a fairy gift, it should be none 
of the many things I llxed npon in my childhood, in readiness 
for such an occasion. It should be for a great winnowing fan, 
sudi as would, without injury to human eyes and limgs, blow 
awaj- the sand which buries the monuments of Egypt What 
a scene would be laid open then ! One statue and sarcophagus, 
brought from Memphis, was buried one hundred and thirty feet 
below the mound surface. Who knows bat that the greater 
part of Old Memphis, and of other glorious cities, lies ahnost 
nnbarmed under the sand? Who can say what armies of 
sphynxes might start up on the banks of the river, or eome 
fortb from the hUl-sides of the interior, when the cloud of sand 
had been wafted awaj ? The ruins which we now go to study 
mlffbt then appear occupying only eminences, while below 
mlgrbt be miles of colonnade, temples intact, and gods and 
goddesses safe in their sanctuaries. What quays along the 
Nile, and the banks of forgotten canals ! what terraces and 
flights of wide shallow steps ! what architectural stages might 
we not find for a thousand miles along the river, where now the 
orange sands lie so smooth and light as to show the track — ^the 
clear footprint— of every beetle that comes out to bask in the 
tun ! But it is better as it is t — H, Mariineau, 
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93. An Anecdote of Louis XVIII. 

After the Restoration in 18 14, among the titled followers 
of Napoleon who were the most anxious to obtain employment 
at the coiut of Louis XVI I L, none showed more servility 
or assiduity to accomplish his purpose than Fouch^, Due 
d'Otrante. He at last had a private interview with the king, 
wben he expressed his desire to dedicate his life to his service. 

Louis replied : ' You have occupied under Bonaparte a 
situation of great trust, which must have given you opportunities 
of knowing eTerytblnsr that passed, and of raininff aa Inslffbt 
into the characters of men in public life, which could not easily 
occur to others. ^iTcre Z to decide on attaching you to my 
person, I should previously expect that you would frankly 
inform me what were the measures, and who were the men that 
you employed in those days to obtain your information. I do 
not allude to my staj- at Verona or Mittau — I was then siu-- 
rounded by numerous adherents ; but at HartweU, for instance 
— were you then well acqaalnted with what passed under my 
roof ? ' * Yes, sire, every day the motions of your Majesty were 
made known to me.' '£h! what! surrounded as I was by 
trosted friends, who could bave betraj-ed me? Who t]}us 
abused my confidence ? I insist on your naming him inune- 
ciatdy.' 'Sire, you urge me to say what must wound your 
Majesty's heart.' ' Speak, sir ; kings are but too subject to be 
deceived.' ' If you command it, sire, I must own that I was in 
correspondence with the Due d'Aumont' ' What ! De Pienne, 
who possessed my entire, confidence? I must acknowledge,' 
added the king, with a malicious smile, 'he was very poor, he 
had many expenses, and ilvliiff is very dear in England. Well, 
Mr. Fouch6, it was I that dictated to him those letters which 
you received every week, and ffave up to him twelve thousand 
out of the forty-eight thousand francs which you so regularly 
remitted to obtain an account of all that was passing in my 
family.' — Memoirs of Thomas Ratkes, Esg, 

94. My own Head Fits Best. 

Henry VIII. being at odds with Francis I., King of France, 
resolved to send an ambassador with a very haughty and threat- 
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ening message ; for that purpose he made choice of Bishop 
Bomier, in whom he reposed great confidence. The bishop 
told him that his life would be in great danger if he should 
use sneb language to so lilgrli-splrlted a king as Francis I. 
'Be not afirald!' said Henry; 'for if the King ©f France 
were to pnt you to death^ I would take off many a head of 
tbose Frenchmen who are here in my power.' ' I believe »o, 
answered the bishop ; * but of all those heads none would lit so 
well as my own ! ' — The Laughing Philosopher. 

95. The Influence of the French Language. 

The long ascendency which Louis XIV. had enjoyed, and 
the eminent merit of the tragic and comic dramatists, of the 
satirists, and of the preachers who had flourished under that 
magnificent prince, had made the French language predomi- 
nant in Europe. Even in countries which had a national 
Uteratiu'e, and which could boast of names greater than those 
of Racine, of Moli^re, and of Massillon, in the country of Dante, 
in the country of Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare and 
Milton, the intellectual fashions of Paris had been to a great 
extent adopted. Germany had not yet produced a single 
masterpiece of poetry or eloquence. In Germany, therefore, 
the French taste reigned without rival and without limit Every 
youth of rank was taught to speak and write French. That he 
should speak and write his own tongue with politeness^ or even 
with accmracy and facility, was regarded as comparatively an 
unimportant object — Macaulay, 

96. Power Shows the Man. 

Plutarch raises the question without settling it, whether 
change of fortune really changes a man's temper, or whether 
power merely discovers the bad qualities which have bltherto 
been concealed. The answer to the question is not difficult ; 
most men, nearly all, tare capable of crimes under certain cir- 
cumstances. Fortunately for the world, opportunity does not 
oome to alL Experience shows that power, place, opportunity, 
prosperity, and temptation discover in a man qualities unknown 
to others, and not suspected even by himself. Sometimes the 
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man becomes great and noble; sometimes mean, crud, and 
contemptible. It is power which gives the greatest opportunity 
for the display of bad qualities. « . . A Greek said truly that 
power shows the man. — Lou^s Decline of the Roman Republic. 



97. The Duke of Wellington. 

Bis is one of those mixed characters which it is difficult to 
praise or blame without the risk of doing them more or less 
than justice. He has talents which the event has proved to be 
sufficient to make him the second (and, now that Napoleon has 
gone, the first) general of the age, but which could not make 
him a tolerable minister. Confident, presiunptuous, and dicta- 
tCMrial, but firank, open, and ffood-bamoiired, he contrived to 
rule in the Cabinet without mortifying his colleagues, and he 
has brought it to ruin without forfeiting their regard. Cbooslng 
with a very slender stock of knowledge to take upon himself the 
' sole direction of every department of Government, he completely 
sank under the burden. Originally imbued with the principles 
of Lord Castlereagh and the Holy Alliance, he brought all those 
predilections with him into oflloe. Incapable of foreseeing the 
mighty events with which the future was big, and of compre- 
hending the prodigious alteration which the moral character of 
Europe had imdergone, he pitted himself against Canning in 
the Cabinet, and stood np as the assertor of maxims both of 
foreign and domestic policy which that great statesman saw 
were no longer fitted for the times we live in. — Gremlins 
Sketches. 

98. Death of Henry VIII. 

The king was now approaching fluit towards his end ; and 
fearing lest Norfolk should escape him, he sent a message to the 
Commons, by which he desired them to hasten the bill, on pre- 
tence that Norfolk ei^oyed the dignity of earl marshal, and it 
was necessary to appoint another, who mlyht officiate at the 
ensuing ceremony of installing his son Prince of Wales. The 
obsequious Commons obeyed his directions, though foimded on 
so frivolous a pretence ; and the king, having affixed the royal 
assent to the bill by commissioners, issued orders for the exe- 
cution of Norfolk on the morning of the 29th of January. But 
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news being carried to the Tower that the king himself had ex- 
pired that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant ; 
and it was not thought advisable by the Council to begin a new 
reign by the death of the greatest nobleman in the kingdom, who 
had been condemned by a sentence so unjust and tyrannical. 

The king's health had long been in a declining state ; but 
for several days all those near him plainly saw his end ap- 
proaching. He was become so Droward, that no one durst in- 
form him of his condition ; and as some persons during this 
reign had snffered as traitors for foretelling the king's death, 
everyone was afraid lest in the transports of his fury he might 
on this pretence punish eapltally the author of such friendly in- 
telligence. At last Sir Anthony Denny ventured to disclose to 
him the fatal secret, and exhorted him to prepare for the fate 
which was awaiting him. He expressed his resignation, and 
desired that Cranmer mlgrlit be sent for ; but before the pre- 
late arrived he was speechless, though he still seemed to retain 
his senses. Cranmer desired him to give some sign of his 
dying in the faith of Christ : he squeezed the prelate's hand, and 
immediately expired, after a reign of thirty-seven years and 
nine months, and in the fifty-sixth year of his age. — Hume, 

99. The Rhinoceros-Bird. 
Before I could reach the proper distance to fire, several 
rhinoceros-birds, by which he was attended, warned him of his 
impending danger by sticking their bills into his ear, and utter- 
ing their harsh, grating cry. Thus roused he suddenly sprang 
to his feet, and crashed away through the jungle at a rapid 
trot, and I saw no more of him. 

These rhinoceros-bird are constant attendants upon the 
hippopotamus and the four varieties of rhinoceros, their object 
being to feed npon the ticks and other parasitical insects that 
swarm upon these animals. They are of a greyish colour, and 
are nearly as large as a conmion thrush; their voice is very simi- 
lar to that of the mistletoe thrush. Many a time have these 
ever^^watclimi birds disappointed me in my stalk, and tempted 
me to invoke an anathema upon their devoted heads. They 
are the best fiiends the rhinoceros has, and rarely fail to awaken 
him, even in his soundest nap. ' Chukuroo ' perfectly under- 
stands their warning, and, springing to his feet, he generally 
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first looks about him in every direction, after which he invariabl} 
makes oft — Gordon Cumming, 



100. Van Amburoh. 

A lion and tiger were, with one or two other animals, occii 
P3ring one den, and had begun to scuffle and claw one another, 
when Van Ambturgh opened the door at the back of the den, 
stepped in, seized each combatant by the neck, and threw them 
with extraordinary strength to opposite sides of the cage. The 
Hon crouched down immediately, and ceased all resistance ; but 
the tiger, who was a later importation, and had not yet been 
quite subdued, put his ears back, flattened himself against the 
floor, and was evidently abontto spring. There was fierce in- 
stinctive rage in the whole demeanour of the animal Van 
Amburgh, however, was not a man to approve of instinct, and 
he soon put a stop to its display by dealing such a terrific blow 
with a short iron bar on the tiger's nose, that the vanquished 
animal rolled on the floor, and could do nothing but moan and 
rub its nose for the rest of the performance. — Wood {Anecdotes 
of Animal Life), 

loi. Industry, Mechanic Art, and Science in the 
Animal Creation. 

The busy hive of human industry, whetlier in the depart- 
ment of the mechanic arts, or in the more subtle investigations 
of pure science, has its counterpart in the sereral classes of the 
subordinate creation. An ingenious writer thus attempts their 
analogy : — ' Spiders are geometricians, as are also bees, whose 
cells are so constructed as, with the least quantity of material, 
to have the lanrest-slsed spaces and the least possible loss of 
interstices ; the mole is a meteorologist ; the nautilus is a navi- 
gator, for he raises and lowers Ids sails, easts and welflif 
anchor, and performs other nautical evolutions; while the 
whole tribe of birds are musicians. The beaver may be called 
a builder or architect ; the marmot is a civil engineer, for he 
not only constructs houses and aqueducts, but also drains to 
keep them dry ; caterpillars are silk-spinners ; wasps are paper- 
manufacturers : the indefatigable ants are day-labovrers ; the 
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monkey a rope-dancer; dogs are hunters ; pigs, scavengers; 
and the torpedo and eel are electricians. If they were to turn 
authors, it has been suggested the eagle would excel in epic ; 
the sheep in pastoral poetry ; the horse in chivalry ; the ele- 
phant in philosophy ; the cow in agriculture ; the dog in drama ; 
the monkey in burlesque and low comedy ; the cat in sly sar- 
casm ; the goose in verbosity; the owl in epitaphs and elegies; 
the bear in waltzing ; the hog in philosophic Bacon ; the mag- 
pie and the parrot in plagiarism ; the turkey in vanity. 

102. Poor Jane. 

Ann and I met a girl about eight years of age. She looked 
thin and pale, and was very poor. She told us that her nam6 
was Jane, and that she lived in the small tbatched hut on the 
edffe of the moor. • We asked her why her father did not work 
to vet her food. Tears came into her eyes^ and she said that 
her father had been ill for a month, and was now dead, and 
that her mother was too weak to work. The cow had been sold, 
she said, to buy food for her father, and now there was no milk 
for the baby. She had eaten no food all that day, for there 
was none in her house. Ann wept when she heard all this, and 
we took her home to our mother. Mother was very kind to 
poor Jane, and went with her to the hut on the edge of the moor, 
and took care of her mother. We were very glad that we had 
met her, and we were glad to help her. — Chamber^ s Narrative 
Series, 

103. The Dogs. 

^Bow wretched our race is in this country !' said a poodle, 
who. had been travelling. ^ In that distant part of the world 
that men call India, there are some real dogs to be found yet ; 
dogs, my brothers — you will hardly believe me^ though I have 
seen it witb my own eyes — dogs who are not even afraid of a 
lion, and boldly attack him.' ' But/ inquired a steady pointer, 
' do they manacre to grain the victory over the lion ? ' ' Gain the 
victory?' answered the poodle. 'I cannot exactly say that 
Nevertheless, Jnst consider, to attack a lion ! ' ' Oh ! ' continued 
<he pointer, ' if they do not overcome the lion, your praUed dogs 

E 
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in India are bat little better than we are, but certainly a good 
deal more stupid.'— Z/xn;^. 

104. A Future Marshal. 

While overlooUnff the construction of a battery, which the 
enemy endeavotured to interrupt by their fire, Bonaparte called 
for some one who eonld write, to dictate an order. Instantly a 
young man stepped ont of the ranks, and, resting his paper on 
the breastwork, began to write. A sbot from the enemy's 
battery covered the letter with earth the moment it was finished. 
* Thank you,' said the military secretary ; ' we shall want no 
sand to dry the ink' The gaiety and courage of the remark 
drew Bonaparte's attention to the young man, who became the 
celebrated Marshal Junot, Due d'Abrantes. — Cunningham. 

105. Lieutenant Croisier. 

At Damanhour, near Cairo, our head-quarters, a small troop 
of Arabs came to insult us by their presence. Bonaparte, who 
was at the window, indignant at this audacity, turned to young 
Croisier, aide-de-camp in attendance, saying : ' Here, Croisier, 
take some of the guides, and disperse these ragainiifflns.' In 
an instant Croisier appeared in the plain with fifteen guides. 
The little band enraped. We beheld the combat from the 
window. But there appeared in the orders and in the attack a 
hesitation imexpected by the general After a short but pretty 
obstinate combat, in which our horsemen retured as the Arabs 
advanced, the latter finally withdrew, unmolested and without 
loss. Bonaparte's anger could not be restrained ; it was vented 
without measure upon poor Croisier on his return, and so harshly 
that he retired in tears. ' I will not siuidve this,' said the youth. 
The word * coward ' had been pronounced. At the siege of 
Acre, Bonaparte was early in the trenches, attended by Croisier, 
who leaped upon a battery. ' Croisier I ' exclaimed the general, 
<oome down — I command it to you — ^you have no business 
there.' The youth remained without returning an answer. An 
instant after a ball passed through his right thigh. Ampu- 
tation was performed. The day of our departure he was 
placed upon a litter ; but he died between Gaza and £1 Aryeh 
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Seldom will his lonely resting-place be disturbed. — BourrUnnia 
Memoirs* 

106. Pope Sixtus V. 

His father, whose name was Peretti, was a vine-dresser : not 
being able to bring up his son, he placed him witb a farmer, 
who employed him in keeping his swine. A Franciscan friar, 
having met with him, took him for his guide in an unfrequented 
place, and pleased with the vivacity of his conversation, 
induced him to accompany him to his convent, where he was 
admitted. He soon manifested a love for learmng, and after- 
wards acquired great reputation by his sermons. When raised 
to the Cardinalship, he took the name of Montalto, and retired 
from public affairs, appearing entirely devoted to study. From 
that time Montalto gradually assumed the appearance of a 
man bending under the weight of years; he walked witb his 
head resting on one shoulder, leaning on a staff, and incessantly 
coughed, as if abont to expire. The parties that divided the 
Roman States thought him the fittest of all men to be Pope, 
his easy temper giving them hopes that he would be Pope only 
bj name, and that all the authority would derolve upon them- 
selves ; he was therefore elected in 1585. 

As soon as the tiara was placed upon his head, he threw 
away his staff, walked erect, and chanted Te Deum witb a voice 
so strong that the roof of the chapel re-echoed with the sound 
— Aikin, 

107. Dress and Talent. 

Gerard, the famous French painter, when very young, was 
the bearer of a letter of introduction to Lanjuinais, then of the 
Council of Napoleon. The young painter was shabbllj 
attired, and his reception was extremely cold ; but Lanjuinai^ 
discovered in him such striking proofs of talent, good sense, and 
amiability, that on Gerard rising to take leave, he rose too, and 
accompanied his visitor to the ante-chamber. The change was 
so striking that Gerard could not avoid an expression of surprise. 
* My young friend,' said Lanjuinais, * we receive an unknown 
person according to his dress — we take leave of him accordinii; 
to his merit' 
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io8. The Arab Chieftain. 

An Arab chieftain, one of the most powerful of the princes 
of the desert, had come to behold for the first time a steamship. 
What impression the sight made on him it was impossible to 
judge. No indications of surprise escaped him ; every muscle 
preserved its wonted calmness of expression; and on quitting 
he merely observed, ' It Is well ; but you have not bronffHt a 
man to life yet T— J/rj. IfiMald. 

109. Discovery of America. 

Columbus was the first European who set foot on the new 
world which he had discovered. He landed in a rich dress, 
and witb a naked sword in his hand. His men followed, and 
kneeling down, they all kissed the ground which they had 
so long desired to see. They next erected a crucifix, and pros- 
trating themselves before it, returned thanlLs to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to snob a happy issue. They then took 
solemn possession of the country for the crown of Castile and 
Leon, with all the formalities which the Portuguese were accus- 
tomed to observe in acts of this kind in their new discoveries. 
— Robertsot^s History of America, 

iia The Wise Owl. 

* Oh,' said an old owl, who sat on a tree, ' bow silly men 
are ! Indeed, I think no one is wise but me. They all go out 
in the sun, and they do not seem to know that the sim shines 
only to pnt us all to sleep. It is very strange, for they hear me 
hoot at night, and they mlg:bt think I should not be ont if night 
were not the best time for going out There are no mice to be 
had in the day. What can men do, I sbonld like to know, 
without mice ? I know where there is a fat old mouse. I shall 
eat him to-night He will not see me in the dark.' ' Oh, oh,' 
said a fat mouse who was near, ' I wonder if it is me the owl 
means to eat ? I will go out, then, before it is dark, and take 
my supper.' So the mouse took his supper by dayllgrbt, and 
the owl had no supper at all that night Snob a wise bird as 
the owl is! But I think she should not talk so loud. — 
Ckambir^s NarroHntg Strict. 
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III. The Tries and ths Axe. 

A woodman came into a forest to ask the trees to give him 
a handle for his axe. It seemed so modest a request that the 
principal trees at onoe agreed to it, and it was settled among 
them that the plain homely ash should furnish what was wuited. 
No sooner had the woodman fitted his stair to his purpose, 
than he began laylnv abont him on all sides, felling the noblest 
trees in the wood. The oak now seeing the whole matter too 
late^ wblapered to the cedar, 'The first concession has lost all; 
if we had not sacrificed our humble neighbour, we mlfftat have 
yet stood for ayes ourselves.'— /^<i»«x. 

112. Thi Battle of the Pyramids. 

Murad Bey, at the head of 6,000 Mamelukes, and a host of 
Arabs and Fellahs, was intrenched at the village of Embabeh, 
awaiting the arrival of the French ; General Desaix arrived soon 
after wlttun two miles of the spot The heat was at this 
moment intense, and the soldiers were excessively fatiguM, 
which induced Bonaparte to order his troops to halt But as 
soon as the Mamelukes perceived the enemy's forces, they 
formed upon the plain in front of the right wing of the French. 
To the left of the Republicans rose the venerable Pyramids, 
whose imperishable masses have survived the fate of so many 
vast empires, braving the outrages of time ; behind their right 
flowed the Nile, and in the distance appeared the city of Cairo, 
the hills of Mokattan, and the fields of ancient Memphis. 
Napoleon, having issued his orders, placed himself in front of 
his army, and, pointing to the Pyramids, he exclaimed in a loud 
voice : * Soldiers, think that from the height of those monu- 
ments forty centuries look down upon you.' — A, Cunningham. 

113. The Pupils of the Polytechnic School, 

During the siege of Paris in 18 14, the French artillery was 
served by the pupils of the Poljrtechnic School, young men 
between seventeen and twenty, who fought like lions. They 
were in want of shot, when a covered waggon cbanced to 
arrive within sight ; they eagerly ran to seize on it, but finding 
that it contained nothii^ but bread, ' We do not want breadi' 
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they exclaimed, ' we want cannon balls ! ' A snpplj was imme- 
diately sent, but, wbether tlirousli treachery or the confusion 
which prevailed, the balls were for cannon of a different calibre. 
At Montmartre, these young men, when their ammunition was 
expended, rot astride their guns, determined to die rather than 
abandon their posts. The Emperor of Russia, on witnessing 
this cool act of heroism, ordered the firing to cease, and sent a 
liar of traee requesting them to surrender. This, however, 
they would not consent to do ; and they nobly remained at the 
post of honour, until the capitulation put an end to all belligerent 
operations. — A. Cunningham, 

114. Story of an Elephant. 

A female elephant, belonging to a gentleman in Calcutta, 
broke loose from her keeper, and making her way to the 
woods was lost. The unhappy keeper tried every means to 
vindicate himself; but his master, angry at the loss of so 
valuable an animal, refused to listen to any of his excuses, 
branded him with dishonesty, and charged him with having 
sold the elephant The tmfortunate keeper was tried for the 
theft, and being convicted, was condemned to work on the roads 
fbr llfto, and his wife and children sold for slaves. 

About twelve years after this event, this man, who was 
known to be well aoqnainted with taming elephants, was sent 
into the coimtry with a party to assist in catching wild ones. 
They at last came upon a herd, amongst which the man £uicied 
he saw the elephant, for the loss of which he had been con- 
denmed. He resolved to approach it ; nor could the strongest 
remonstrances of the party dissuade him from the attempt As 
he advanced towards the animal he called her by name, when 
she immediately recognized his voice ; she waved her trunk in 
the air as a token of salutation, and kneeling down, allowed him 
to mount her neck. She afterwards assisted in taking other 
elephants, and decoyed into the trap three young ones, to 
which she had given birth since her escape. The keeper 
returned to his master with the elephant ; and the singular cir- 
cumstances attending her recovery being told, he regained his 
character ; and as a reward for his unmerited sufferings, had a 
pension settled on him for life. 
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115. The Raven and the Fox. 

A raven carried away a piece of poisoned meat in his claws, 
which the enraged gardener had thrown there to poison his 
neighbours' cats. He was just going to eat it on the top of an 
old oak, when a fox crept towards him, and cried : * Hail, bird 
of Jupiter 1 ' * For whom do you take me ? ' asked the raven. 
* For whom do I take you ? ' answered the fox. ' Are you not 
the active eagle, who is sent down daily from the right hand of 
Jupiter to me from that oak ? Why do you disguise yourself? 
Do I not see the gift in your victorious claws, which Jupiter 
still sends me by you ? ' The raven was surprised and much 
pleased to be taken for an eagle. * I must not undeceive the 
fox,' thought he. Generously stupid, he allowed his prey to 
fall down, and flew proudly away. The fox eauirbt the meat 
with a laugh, and devoured it with malicious joy. But his 
joy was soon turned to pain ; the poison began to work, and 
he died. 

116. The Miser. 

'What an unhappy man I am ! ' said a miser to his neigh- 
bour. * They have robbed me of the treasure I had biuied in 
my garden last night, and they have put a worthless stone in its 
place.' 'But you would not have made any nse of your 
treasure!' answered his neighbour. 'Jnst imagine that the 
stone is your treasure ; and you will be Jnst as happy as you 
were before!' 

117. Napoleon a Lieutenant for Seven Years. 

One day, on the parade, a young officer stepped out of the 
ranks, in extreme agitation, to complain that he had been ill- 
used, having been for five years a lieutenant, without being able 
to obtain promotion. 'Calm yourself,' said the Emperor 
Napoleon, ' I was seven years a lieutenant, and yet you see that 
a man may pasb lilmself forward in spite of aU that.' Every- 
body laughed, and the young officer, suddenly cooled by those 
few words, returned to his place. This anecdote is told by 
Goturgaud. General Rapp speaks, in his ' Memoirs,' of another 
instance when the Emperor recalled this remarkable circum- 
stance in his life. This time it was a general who complained 
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of a delay in his promotion. ' I spoil them,' cried Napoleon 
angrily; then, turning towards Rapp, he added, * It was not so 
In our time ; we did not advance so quickly ; do you remember 
that for seven years I was a mere lieutenant ?' ' Well/ replied 
the courteous Alsatian, ' this is true ; but you took care to make 
np for time li JJ 

ii8. The Cherry-stonk. 

A little schoolboy pressed a cherry between his lips and 
threw away the stone. An old man picked it up and planted it 
in the ground, mneli to the amusement of the boy, who 
lanffHeA at him for his pains. 

Some time after the boy passed that way, and found the 
cherry-stone yrown Into a little shrub. The old man still 
tended it, and preserved it from injury. ^ What is the nse of all 
this trouble ?' thought the boy. 

When he became a man, he one day passed along the same 
road, and found the shrub now a tree, and laden with fruit, and 
at length he imderstood the old man's conduct 



119. The Protestant Martyrs 

This bloody scene began in 1555 by the martyrdom of 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, prebendary of 
St Paul's. They were examined by commissioners appointed 
by the queen, with the chancellor at the head of thenL It was 
expected that by their recantation they would bring those 
opinions into disrepute which they had so long inculcated ; but 
the persecutors were deceived, they both continued steadfast in 
their belief; and they were accordingly condemned to be 
burned, Rogers in Smithfield, and Hooper in his own diocese at 
Gloucester. Rogers, beside the care of his own preservation, 
lay under very powerful temptations to deny his principles, and 
save his life ; for he had a wife whom he tenderly loved, and ten 
children ; but nothing could move his resolution. Such was 
his serenity after condemnation, that the jailers, we are told, 
waked him from a sound sleep on the approach of the hour 
tppointed for his execution. He desired to see his wife before 
he died ; but Gardiner told him, that being a priest^ he could 
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have no wife ? When the feggots were placed around him^ he 
seemed no way daunted at the preparation^ but cried out, ' I 
resign my life with joy, in testimony of the doctrine of Jesus ! ' 
When Hooper was tied to the stake, a stool was set before him 
with the queen's pardon upon it, in case he should recant ; but 
he ordered it to be removed, and prepared cheerfully to suffer 
his sentence, which was executed in its full severity. The fire, 
either from malice or neglect, had not been sufficiently kindled ; 
so tbat his legs and thighs were first burned, and one of his 
hands dropped off, while with the other he continued to beat his 
breast He was three-quarters of an hour in tortiu'e, which he 
bore with inflexible constancy. — Goldsmith, 



12a The Mice in Counciu 

Oneo vpon a time the mice being sadly distressed by the 
persecution of the cat, resolved to eali a meeting to decide 
upon the best means of grettlnc rid of this continual annoyance. 
Many plans were discussed and rejected ; at last a young mouse 
ffot np and proposed that a bell should be hung round the caf s 
neck, that they might for the future always have notice of her 
coming, and so be able to escape. This proposition was balled 
with the greatest applause, and was agreed to at onoe unani- 
mously. Vpon wblob an old nK)use, who had sat silent all the 
wblle, got up and said that he considered the contrivance most 
ingenious, and that it would, no doubt, be quite successful ; but 
he had only one short question to pnt, namely, which of them 
it was who would beU the oat ?— C Janus. 



121. The Bear and the Fox 

One day the bear met the fox, who carried some fish he had 
stolen. < Where did you pet these ? ' asked the bear. < Oh, my 
Lord Bruin, I've been oat fishing, and caught them,' said the 
fox. So the bear wished to learn to fish too, and bade the fox 
tell him how he was to set abont it. * Oh, it is easy for you/ 
answered the fox, * and soon learned. You have onlj to go 
upon the ice, and cut a hole, and stick your tail into it ; and 
t)ien you must f o on boldlnf it there as lon^ as you can. Yop 
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are not to mind if yotir tail mmmxtm a little; that is when the fish 
bite. The longer you hold it, tlie more fish youll yet ; and 
then all at once you take it with a strong poll.' So the bear did 
as the fox had said, and held his tail a long, long time down the 
hole, till it was fsist frozen In. Then he pulled it out with a cross 
poll, and it mapped short on. That is why Bruin iroes about 
with a stumpy tail this verj day. 

122. Affection of Horses. 

Two Hanoverian horses had long served together, during 
the Peninsular War, in the German artillery. They had 
assisted in drawing the same gun, and they had been inse- 
parable companions in many battles. One of them was at last 
killed, and after the engagement was over the survivor was sent 
to his post as usual, and his food brought to him. He refused, 
however, to eat, and was constantly looking abont In search 
of his companion, sometimes neighing, as if to call him. All the 
care that was bestowed on him was of no avaU. He was sur- 
rounded by other horses, but he did not notice them. Shortly 
he died, not having tasted food from the time his companion 
was killed. — Lauri^s Grad. Series, 

123. The Elephant. 

The elephant is very nervous, like almost all wild animals, 
and is easily startled by a sudden or unexpected noise. 
Instances are kndwn where a man has been in great danger 
among a herd of wild elephants, and has saved himself by 
suddenly clapping his hands, by which action the animals were 
50 startled that the man was enabled to escape and hide himself 
during their fright A strange object also alarms an elephant 
exceedingly, and will frequently disturb his equanimity of 
mind. 

All elephants have a great dislike to little animals, or animals 
that are little in comparison with themselves. In hunting, the 
elephants like to avoid the dogs, and evince great uneasiness if 
they hear the dogs following them. But nothing appears to 
discompose an elephant more than being followed by a horse, 
especially if it is going at a quick pace. The clatter of the 
hoofs seems to alarm elephants considerably even when they 
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see the horse, but their fear is increased when the sound comes 
from behind them. There are some animals which the elephant 
cannot endure, even when they are quiet The tiger is one of 
these creatures ; and there is good reason for this dislike ; but 
why elephants should refuse to approach a camel is not quite so 
clear. The elephant will travel in company with camels when 
they are laden without exhibiting much repugnance, but it does 
not like to come near a camel which has no burden. — IVocd^s 
Anecdotes of Animal Life, 

124. Napoleon and Washington. 

Napoleon hadjnst been installed as First Consul, at the 
palace of the Tuileries, where everything still breathed the 
recollection of its ancient kings, when he learned the news of 
the death of Washington. He had died on the 14th of the pre- 
ceding December, at the age of sixty-eight, at a private country 
house in Virginia, having secured the independence of his 
country as a general, its liberty as a legislator, and its property 
as a magistrate. The First Consul, to show his respect for the 
magnanimous character of the hero of the American Republic, 
announced his death to the consular guard and to all the troops 
of the French Republic in the following order of the day : 
' Washington is dead ! This great man fought against tyranny ; 
he estabUshed the liberty of his country. His memory must 
always be dear to the French people, as well as to all free men 
of both worlds, and especially to the French soldiers, who, like 
him and his American troops, fight in defence of liberty and 
equality. In consequence, the First Consul has ordered that, 
for the space of ten days, black crape shall be hung on all the 
colours and standards of the Republic.' 

What, asks Hazlitt, not without reason — what hindered 
Bonaparte from following Washington's example ? 

125. The British Army. 

The first corps raised in England In aceordanoe with oui 
present system, and in fact the first germ of an English standlnsr 
army, was the Coldstream Guards, raised by General Monk at 
Coldstream, on the Border. In the course of a few years 
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several others were added, and by 1665 the British infantry 
consisted of four regiments besides the Guards. Before the 
close of the century, a grenadier company, ftinilsbed with band 
grenades, had been added to each regiment ; bayonets had 
been introduced; several regiments of fusiliers, originally 
Intended to protect artillery, had been raised ; and the prin- 
ciple of a standing army of considerable numbers ftilrlj esta- 
blished Uirbt hone were introduced in 1745, and lancers in 
the reign of George III. It is within the last few years, 
however, that the greatest changes have taken place in the 
British army. But the advancement and elevation of the 
soldier himself only render him more capable of appreciating 
the traditions of his corps. I 

The regimental esprit de corps is a feeling which can always 
be appealed to with material restdts. The late Prince Consort, 
when presenting fresh colours to the 23rd, said : ' Receive these 
colours ; one^ emphatically called the QueetCs — ^letitbe a pledge 
of your loyalty to your Sovereign, and of obedience to the laws 
of your country I The other ^ more especially the regimental 
one — ^let that be a pledge of your determination to maintain the 
honour of your regiment ! In looking at the one, you will 
think of your Sovereign ; in looking at the other, you will think 
of those who have fought, bled, and conquered before you.'— ■ 
The Spectator. 

126. Wellington's Early Service. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, was 
bom on May i, 1769. He was the son of the Earl of 
Momington, and he descended from a very old family on his 
mother's side. The celebrated Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
boroug]^, eerred his military apprenticeship under the French 
flag; and Wellington also went as a boy to France, and 
received part of his education at the military school of Angers. 
He was appointed ensign in the British army on March 7, 
1787 ; he became a lieutenant on October 25 in the same year ; 
captain on July 30, 1791 ; and major on April 30, 1793 : and he 
■erred his first campaigns in Flanders and Holland during the 
years 1794 and 1795, under the command of the Duke of York 
and of General Walmoden. After the retreat of the British 
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anny he embarked for India, where he was appointed colonel 
on May 30, 1796. He sbared in the expedition against Mysore, 
and after the defeat and death of Tippoo Saib he was named 
governor of the capital of Mysore in 1799. 

During the subsequent years he made war on several Mah- 
ratta princes ; and he received his brevet of major-venerml on 
April 29, 1802. He won the battle of Assaye^ over the allied 
army of the Mahrattas, on September 21, 1803. That army 
amounted to 20,000 infantry and 30,000 cavalry, besides 120 
pieces of ordnance, worked by Europeaa artillerymen. Major* 
General Wellesley had under his orders 7,500 men, consisting 
of 1,500 British troops, and about 5,000 sepoys ; whilst 17 
cannon composed the whole of his artillery. He left India in 
1805, and, returning to England, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a brigade in the expedition to Hanover, and he held 
the supreme command over the army of reserve in the expe- 
dition against Copenhagen in 1807. 

At the time of his return from India, and at the moment of 
his reappearance on the battle-fields of Europe, Sir Arthur was 
in all the vigour of life. He was thirty-nine years of age when 
he first took up tbe ylores against the French empire. He 
had fim^bt fats way up for fifteen years in Europe and Asia 
before he had won his brevet of general Of a strong babit of 
iMdy and a vigorous mind, he had added to those natural 
advantages by an indefatigable and well-directed application. 
He had accustomed himself to enter into the minutest details of 
the service. * The regiment of Colonel Wellesley,' thus wrote 
General Harrison in 1799, 'is a model regiment' At the same 
time he was studying war on a large scale, and he devoted 
himself with indefatigable energy to maintain order, to keep 
down every kind of excess, to protect the inhabitants of the 
country, and to spare the strength of his soldiers. In 1808 the 
British Government confided to his care a corps of io,poo men 
destined to liberate Portugal — y. MaureL 
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PART TIL 

127. The Knights of Malta. 

The Order of the Knights of Malta traces its origin to the 
lime of the First Crusade, in the eleventh century. A religious 
association was then formed in Palestine under the tide of 
* Hospitallers of St John the Baptist,' the object of which, as 
the name imports, was to minister to the wants of the sick. 
There was a good harvest of these among the poor pilgrims who 
wandered from all parts of Europe to the Holy Land. It was 
not long before the society assumed other duties, of a military 
nature. In its new form, so oonaonant with the spirit of the agQ, 
the institution found favour wltb the bold Crusaders. It soon 
rivalled the fraternity of the Templars ; and, Uke that body, be- 
came one of the principal pillars of the Throne of Jerusalem. 
After the fall of that kingdom, the Knights of St John remained 
a short while in Cyprus, wben they succeeded in conquering 
Rhodes, and thus secured to themselves a permanent residence. 
— JT. H. Prescotty * Philip the Second! 

T28. Statues at the Tuileries. 
From among the Greeks, Demosthenes and Alexander were 
chosen, to pay homage at once to the genius of eloquence and 
that of conquest. The statue of Hannibal recalled the greatest 
enemy of Rome, and Rome herself was represented by Scipio, 
Cicero, and Cato ; by Brutus and Caesar, the victim and his 
murderer, side by side. Among the great men whom the 
modem world offered to Bonaparte's choice, he gave the prefer- 
ence to Gustavus Adolphus ; then to Turenne and the Great 
Cond^ — ^to Turenne, whose scientific combinations he so much 
admired — ^to Cond^ that it might be thought the remembrance 
of a Bourbon had for the Consul no terrors ; and to show that 
he rendered homage alike to all men. The memory of the 
gallant exploits of the French navy was recalled by the statue 
of Duguay-Trouin. Marlborough and Prince Eugene attested 
the disasters of the reign of blm who was styled the great ; 
while Marshal Saxe proved that the age of even Louis XV. 
had not altogether been wanting in glory. The image of 
Frederic and that of Washington were opposed to each other — 
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hlait philosophy upon a throne, and true wisdom founding a free 
state. In fine, the statues of Dugommier, Dampierre, and 
Joubert clearly evinced to the world the high esteem entertained 
by General Bonaparte for his former brethren in arms, illus* 
trious victims of a cause no longer his own. — Bourrienne, 

129. The Wasp and the Bee. 

A Fable. 

A wasp met a bee, and said to him : * Pray, can you tell me 
what is the reason that men are so Ul-natured to me, while 
they are so fond of you? We are botb very mncb alike, 
only that the broad golden rings about my body make me 
much handsomer than you are : we are both winged insects, we 
both love honey, and we both sting people when we are angry ; 
yet men always hate me and try to kill me, though I am much 
more familiar with them than you are,- and pay them visits in 
their houses, and at their tea-table, and at all their meals; 
while you are very shy, and hardly ever come near them ; yet 
they build you curious houses, thatcbed with straw, and take care 
of and feed you in the winter very often. I wonder what is the 
reason?' The bee said : * Because you never do them any 
good, but, on the contrary, are very troublesome and mischie- 
vous ; therefore they do not like to see you, but they know that 
I am busy all day long in making them honey. You bad better 
pay them fewer visits, and try to be useful' 

130. Napoleon's Greatest Battle. 

Some one having asked Napoleon at St Helena, which was 
the greatest battle that he had fon^bt, he replied : ' It is diffi- 
cult to answer that question without inquiring what is meant by 
the greatest battle. Mine cannot be judged of separately : they 
formed a portion of extensive plans. They must therefore be 
judged by their residts. The battle of Marengo, which was so 
long undecided, procured for us the command of all Italy. Ulm 
annihilated a whole army : Jena threw the whole Prussian 
monarchy into our hands : Friedland opened the Russian 
empire to us : and Eckmiihl decided the fate of a war. The 
battle of the Moskowa was one in which the greatest talent was 
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displayed and by which the fewest advantages were obtained. 
Waterloo^ where everything failed, would, had it succeeded, 
have saved France and given peace to Europe/ 

Madame Montholon having asked Napoleon what troops 
might be accounted the best, he replied : ^ Those which gain 
victories, madame ; but soldiers are capricious and inconstant, 
like you ladies.' 

131. The Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of 

Wellington. 

The destiny of the British people during the first half of the 
present century was identified ¥dth two celebrated men, of 
whom one was the saviour of India, and the other the preserver 
of England and of continental Europe. The former effaced 
the last traces of foreign influence in India ; he dethroned the 
sultans of Mysore, conquered their territory, and dissipated the 
powerful confederacy of the Mahrattas. The latter delivered 
Spain and Portugal, and taught the northern nations the art of 
neutralizing the preponderance of numbers, and breaking the 
spell of a name and the omnipotence of genius. Twice he in- 
vaded France; and he fought with steady and uniform success 
most of the generals of the empire — ^Junot, Duke of Abrantes ; 
Victor, Duke of Bellune ; Sebastian! ; Jourdan ; Soult, Duke of 
Dalmatia;.Marmont, Dukeof Ragusa; Ney, Duke ofElchingen; 
Massena, Prince of Essling ; and finally, Napoleon himsel£ 
Nature conferred on the house of Momington the signal pri- 
vilege of giving birth to these two men and brothers, who first 
shed a lustre on the name of Wellesley. — J, MaureL 

132. The First Battle of Frederic the Great. 

Frederic's first battle was fonffbt at Molwitz ; and never did 
the career of a great commander open In a more inauspicious 
manner. His army was victorious. Not only, however, did he 
not establlsb his title to the character of an able general, but 
he was so unfortunate as to make it donbtftal whether he pos- 
sessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. The cavalry, which he 
conmianded in person, was put to flight Unaccustomed to the 
tumuli and carnage of a field of battle, he lost his •elf^oMOP* 
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•Ion, and listened too readily to those who urged him to save 
himself. His English grey carried him many miles from the 
field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two places, manfully 
npbeld the day. The skill of the old Field-Marshal and the 
steadiness of the Prussian battalions prevailed, and the Austrian 
army was driven from the field with the loss of eight thousand 
men. 

The news was carried late at nlybt to a mill in which the 
King had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was 
•nooessfU ; but he owed his success to dispositions which 
others had made, and to the valour of men who had fought 
while he was Hying. 80 anpromlslnv was the first appearance 
of the greatest warrior of that a^e! — Macaulay. 

133. Death of Marshal Poniatowski. 

On October 19, 18 13, when the French army began to 
retreat, Prince Poniatowski was cbar^ed by Napoleon witb the 
defence of a part of the suburbs of Leipzig. Perceiving the 
French columns on his left fiank in fiill retreat, and the bridge 
completely eboked up with their artillery and carriages, he drew 
his sword, and, turning to the officers who surrounded him : 
' Gentlemen,' said he, Mt Is better to fall with honour.' mritb 
these words he rushed, at the head of a few Polish cuirassiers, 
upon the columns of the allies. He had been previously 
woimded, and received a musket-ball in his left arm. He out, 
nevertheless, his way through the allied troops, received a third 
wound, threw himsdf into the Pleisse and reached the opposite 
bank in safety, leaving his horse behind in the river. Though 
much exhausted, he mounted another and proceeded to the 
Elster, which was already lined by the Saxon and Prussian 
riflemen. Seeing them coming upon him on all sides, he 
plunged into the river and instantly sank, together ¥dth his 
horse. Several officers, who threw themselves in after him, 
were likewise drowned, and others were taken on the bank or 
in the water. The body of the prince was found on the fifth 
day, and taken out of the water by a fisherman. He was 
dressed in fiiU uniform, and his epatdets were studded with 
diamonds.—^. Cunningham, 
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134. Liberty. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious 
law of her nature^ was condemned to appear at certain seasons 
in the form of a fotd and poisonous snake. Those who injured 
her during the period of her disguise were for ever excluded 
from participation in the blessings which she bestowed. But to 
those who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and pro- 
tected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautifid and 
celestial form which was natural to her, accompanied their steps, 
granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made 
them happy in love and victorious in war. Snoli a spirit is 
Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hatefid reptile. She 
grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust 
shall venture to crush her ! And happy are those who, having 
dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, shall at 
length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and her 
glory ! — Macaulay, 

135. The Monkey and the Two Cats. 

Two cats, having stolen some cheese, could not agree abont 
dividing their prise. In order, therefore, to settle the dispute, 
they consented to refer tbe matter to a monkey. The proposed 
arbitrator very readily accepted the olllce, and produeliiir a 
balance, put a part into each scale. ^ Let me see,' said he, ' ay ! 
this lump outwelfflis the other ;' and immediately he bit off a 
considerable piece in order to reduce it, he observed, to an 
equilibriimL The opposite scale was now become the heavier ; 
wblcb afforded our conscientious judge an additional reason 
for a second mouthful ' Hold ! hold 1 ' said the two cats, who 
began to be alarmed for the event, 'give us our respective 
shares, and we are satisfied.' ' If you are satisfied,' returned 
the monkey, 'justice is not ; a case of this latrieate nature is 
by no means so soon determined.' vpon wbieli he continued 
to nibble first at one piece and then the other, till the poor cats, 
seeing their cheese gradually diminishing, entreated him to give 
himself no ftirtber trouble, but deliver to them wbat remained. 
' Not so fast, I beeeecb you, friends,' replied the monkey ; * we 
owe justice to ourselves as well as to you ; wbat remains is due 
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to me in rlrbt of my office.' Upon which he orammed the 
whole into his mouth, and with great gravity dismissed the 
court — Bodsley. 

136. Pelisson and the Spider. 

A gentleman named Pelisson, boldlny an office under the 
Government of Louis XIV., was sentenced to five years' con- 
finement In the Bastille. During his imprisonment, Pelisson, 
who knew the value of time and could not remain idle, occupied 
himself in reading and writing ; and frequently, as a kind of 
relief from study, he would play on the flute. On these occa- 
sions he often remarked that a large spider, which had made its 
web in a comer of the room, came out of its hole, eeemlnffi j to 
listen to the music Pelisson, to encourage it, wonld continue 
to play, and at last the insect became so familiar that it would 
approach him and feed in his hand. 

The circumstance having /:ome to the knowledge of the 
jailers, they felt bound to tell the Governor of the Bastille, who 
was a man incapable of pity. 

Determined .to deprive the prisoner of his Ineect-flrlend, the 
Governor went to his ceil and said, * Well, Mr. Pelisson, I hear 
you have found a companion.' * It is true,' replied he j < and 
though we cannot converse, we imderstand each other very 
well.' * But I can hardly believe wbat I have been told,' said 
the Governor, * and I should like to be convinced of the truth.' 

Pelisson, not suspecting any bad intention, fmmediately 
called the insect, which came and fed in his hand, and allowed 
itself to be caressed. The Governor, watcbln^ an opportunity, 
bruebed it off, and, crushing it under his foot, left the room 
without saying a word. 

137. Essence of Rosemary and Essence of Thyme. 

It is a well-known fkct that ladies seldom become grey 
while the heads of the Hords of the creation ' are often early in 
life eitber bald or grey — sometimes both. Douglas Jerrold tells 
a piquant joke as follows : * At a private party in London, a lady 
— who, though in the autumn of life, had not lost all dreams of 
its spring — said to Jerrold : '* I cannot imagine what makes my 

r a 
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hair tom vrey : I sometimes fency it mnst be the ' essence 
of rosemary * with which my maid is in the habit of brushing it " 
^I should rather be afraid, madam,'' replied the dramatist, 
** that it is the essence of Time " (thyme).* 



138. The Best Donkey in Tunis. 

A French subaltern bad to yet to the head-quarters of his 
regiment, which was deep in the interior. He was advised to 
buy a mule, but being of a tbrllty mind he preferred the more 
humble donkey. * Was he good ? ' * The best in Tunis.' * The 
expression is strong.' ' It is, but it is as true as Allah.' ' But 
why the best?' <He never requires feeding.' This was deci- 
sive; the sous-lieutenant bought the beast, and loaded him. 
He had a straw mattress, in which he packed his effects — they 
were one pound of coffee, two pounds of cheese, and a pit^ 
brought him from his last quarters at Strasbuig. At the first 
halt the poor officer was on dpty, and so donkey was nnpaeked, 
but the bed was not * Imagine my despair and rage,' cried, 
with enormous gesticulation, the officer, who told me the story 
himself, <to find in the morning that the good beast who 
required no feeding had beiped himself, and eaten not only the 
bed which, as straw, was in his way, but ail my food, down to 
the pAt^' 

139. Too Many Counsel. 

Franklin used to relate an amusing anecdote to illustrate 
the sufferings of an author who consults too many friends about 
his compositions. 'When I was a young man,' he said, 'a 
friend of mine who was abont to set vp in business for blmself 
as a hatter, constdted all his acquaintances on the important 
subject of his sign. The one he had proposed to himself was 
this : '< John Thomson, hatter, makes and sells hats for readj 
money," with the sign of a hat The first friend, whose advice 
he asked, suggested that the word " hatter " was entirely super- 
fluous, and in consequence he struck it out The next remarked 
that it was unnecessary to mention that he required "ready 
money" for his hats; few persons wishing credit for an article 
of no more oest than a hat, or if they did, he mlffM some- 
times find it advisable to give it These words were accordingly 
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struck out; and the sign then stood : <' John Thomson^ makes 
and sells hats." A third friend^ who was constdted, observed 
that when a man wished to buy a hat he did not oare who made 
it; soy two more words were struck out On showing to 
another the sign thus abridged to '' John Thomson, sells hats,'' 
he exclaimed, " "vniy, who will ezpeot you to give them away ? ^ 
On wbleb criticism two more words were expunged, and nothing 
of the original sign was left but ''John Thomson/' with the sign 
of the hat' 

14a Kosciusko and his Horse. 

There is an interesting fact related of the hero of Poland, 
indicative of his customary practice of almsgiving. Wishing to 
convey a present to a clerical friend, he gave the commission to 
a young man of the name of Teltner, desiring him to take 
the horse which he himself usually rode. On his return, the 
messenger informed Kosciusko that he woidd never again ride 
his horse unless he gave him his purse at the same time ; and 
on the latter inquiring what he meant, he replied : 'As soon as 
a poor man on the road takes off his hat and asks charity, the 
animal immediately stands still, and will not stir till something 
is bestowed upon the petitioner; and as I had no money about 
me, I had to feign giving in order to satisfy the horse, and 
induce him to proceed.' This noble creature deserved a 
pension and exemption from active service for the term of his 
natural life, on account of his superior education and refined 
moral sensibility. 

141. Wit. 

Nothing amuses me moie than to observe the vtter want of 
perception of a joke in some minds. Mrs. Jackson sailed the 
other day, and spoke of the oppressive heat of the last week. 
' Heat, ma'am ! ' I said, 'it was so dreadful here, that I found 
there was nothing left for it but to take off my flesh and sit m 
my bones.' ' Take off your flesh and sit in your bones, sir ? 
Oh, Mr. Smith! how could you do that?' she exclaimed with 
the utmost gravity. ' Nothing more easy, ma'am ; come and 
see next time.' But she ordered her carriage, and evidently 
thought it a very unorthodox proceeding. Miss * * * toO| 
the other day, walking round the grounds at Combe Florey, 
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exclaimed, *■ Oh, why do yon chain up that fine Newfoundland 
dog, Mr. Smith V * Because it has a passion for break£astmg 
on parish boys.' * Parish boys ! ' she exclaimed ; ' does he 
really eat boys, Mr. Smith ? ' < Yes, he devours them, buttons 
and aiL' Her fliee of horror made me die of laughing.^<^^^«0^ 
Smith. 

142. A Prodigious Memory. 

One day Vohaire, wlien a young man of about twenty-four, 
read to La Motte, who had a prodigious memory, a tragedy 
which he had written. La Motte listened with the greatest 
possible attention to the end. ' Your tragedy is excellent,' said 
he, 'and I dare answer beforehand for its success. Only one 
thing vexes me : you have allowed yourself to borrow, as I can 
prove to you from the second scene of the fourth act' Voltaire 
defended himself as well as he could against the eiuuvo. ' I 
say nothing,' answered La Motte, ' which I cannot support ; 
and to prove it, I shall recite this same scene, which pleased me 
so maeb when I flnt read it that I %ox it by heart, and not a 
word of it has escaped me.' Accordingly, he repeated the 
whole without hesitation, and with as mucb animation as if he 
had composed it himsedf. All present at the reading of the 
piece lookod at each other, and did not know wbat to think. 
The author was utterly confounded. After enjoying his 
embarrassment for a obort time, ' Make yourself easy, sir,' said 
La Motte ; ' the scene is entirely your own — as maob your own 
as all the rest ; but it struck me as so beautiful and touching, 
that I could not resist the pleasiure of oommlttliig it to 
xxnanorfn—Beetot^s Book 0/ Anecdotes. 

143. THE Acorn. 

Look at that spreading oak ! the pride of the village vreen : 
its trunk is massive, its branches are strong. Its roots, like 
crooked fangs, strike deep into the soil, and support its huge 
bulk. The birds build among the boughs ; the cattle rest 
beneath its shade. The old men point it out to their children, 
but they themselves remember not its growth. One after 
another has been bom, has died, and this son of the forest has 
remained the same, daring the storms of two hundred winters. 
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Yet this large tree was once a little acorn, small in size, 
mean in appearance; such as you pick up upon the grass 
beneath it This acorn, whose cup can only contain a drop or 
two of dew, contained die germ of the whole oak. It grew, it 
spread, it unfolded itself by degrees ; it received nourishment 
from the rain, the dews, and the rich soil. 

Rain, and dews, and soil conld not raise an oak without the 
acorn ; nor cotdd they make the acorn anything bnt an oak. 

144. Early Rising. 

It cannot be denied that eu'lj* rising is eonduclve both to 
the health of the body and the improvement of the mind. It 
was an observation of Swift, that he never knew any man come 
to greatness and eminence who lay in bed of a morning. 
Though this observation of an individual is not received as an 
universal maxim, it is certain that oomo of the most eminent 
characters which ever existed accustomed themselves to early 
rising. It seems, also, that people in general rose earlier in 
former times than now. In the fourteenth century the shops in 
Paris were opened at four in the morning ; at present a shop- 
keeper is scarcely awake at seven. The King of France dined 
at eight in the morning, and retired to his bedchamber at the 
same hour in the evening. Diudng the reign of Henry VIII. 
fashionable people breakfasted at seven in the morning, and 
dined at ten in the forenoon. In Elizabeth's time, the nobility, 
gentry, and students dined at eleven in the forenoon and supped 
between five and six in the afternoon. 



145. Jack's Dog, Bandy. 

In a large forest in France there lived a poor woodman, 
who name was Jack. He made little money by the sale of 
his faggots, but enough to support himself, his wife Jenny, and 
their two children. The eldest child was a boy, wltb dark 
hair, seven years old, called Jean, and the second was a fair- 
haired girl, called Jeanette. 

They had also a onrly dog, black, with a white nose, the 
best dog in all the country, because he loved his master so 
much, and this dog was called Bandy. 
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When the snow Ues deep in the forest the wolves that live 
in its depths vrow very hungry and fierce, and come out to look 
fdr food. The poor people also suffer much in the time of deep 
snow, for they cannot vet work. 

Jack did not fear the wolves when he had his good axe in 
hand, and went every day to his work. In the morning he said 
to Jenny : ' Wife, pray do not let Jean and Jeanette run out to 
play until the wolves have been hunted. It would not be safe. 
Keep Bandy in too.' 

Every morning Jack said the same thing to Jenny, and all 
went well till one evening he did not come borne at the usual 
time. Jenny went to the door, looked out, came in, then went 
back, and looked out again. 'Bow very late he is !' she said 
to herself. 

Then she went outside, and called her husband — ^'Jack, 
Jack ! '—no answer. Bandy leaped on her, as If to say: < Shall 
I go and look for him ? ' 

' Bown, good dog,' said Jenny : ' ^et^^ my little Jeanette, 
run to the gate, and see if your father is coming. You, Jean, 
go alonff the road to the end of the ^rarden-pallnff, and cry 
aloud, " Father, father !" ' The children went as their mother 
told them, but cotdd not see their father. < I will go and find 
him,' said little Jean ; ' even if the wolves skonld eat me.' 

' 80 will I,' said his little sister, and off they set towards the 
forest 

In the meantime their father had come borne by another 
road, leaving a bundle of faggots wltb a neighbour who had 
ordered them. 

^ Did you meet the children ? ' said Jenny as he came in. 

* The children ? ' said Jack ; * no, indeed ; are they ont ? ' 

' I sent them to the end of the paling, but you have come 
by another road' 

Jack did not put down his axe, but he ran as fast as he could 
to the spot. 

* Take Bandy with you,' cried Jenny ; but Bandy was off 
already, and gone so far before, that his master could not see 
him. In vain the poor father called ' Jean, Jeanette : ' no one 
answered, and his tears began to flEdl, for he feared his children 
#ere lost 

After running on a long, long way, he thought he heard 
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Bandy bark. He went straight into the wood towards the 
sounds his axe uplifted in his hand. 

Bandy had come up to the two children Just as a large wolf 
was going to seize them. He sprang at the wolf^ barking 
loudly^ to call his master. Jack witli one blow of his good axe 
killed the great fierce beast ; but it was too late to save poor 
Bandy — he was dead already^ the wolf had killed him. 

The father and two children went back to Jenny^ full of joy 
that they were all safe, and yet they coidd not belp crying, they 
were so sorry that good faithful Bandy was dead. They buried 
him at the bottom of the garden, and put a large stone over 
him, on which the schoolmaster wrote in Latin— 

Beneath this stone there lies at rest 
Bandy— of all good dogs the best. 

Bandy is not yet forgotten in that part of the country, for 
when anyone is very true and brave and faithful, the people 
always say of him : ' He is as brave and faithful as Jack's dog, 
Bandy.' 

146. The Glass Slipper. 

Once upon a time, long, long before you were bom, even 
before the old church was built and the yew-tree planted, there 
lived three sisters in a large tnmble-down house. The two 
eldest sisters were very ^ay. They went to balls once a week, 
and spent all their money in fine ^ess. They could not keep 
a servant, and so they made their youngest sister do all the 
work. She washed the clothes, and cooked the dinner, and 
scrubbed the floors, and cleaned the grates. 80, poor little lady, 
they caUed her Cinderella, but for all tbat she was a little 
lady, though she was dressed like a servant, and a very poor 
servant too. 

One night the king gave a ball, because the prince his son 
was Just of affo. The two sisters went to it in fine new dresses, 
with feathers in their hair, and they never said yood-bje to 
Cinderella, but laughed at her as they went out, and said to each 
other : * What an nylj shabby tiling she is 1 * Then they ^ of 
Into the coach, and drove away. 

Poor Cinderella sat down on a low stool by the fire, and felt 
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so sad that she was quite ready to cry. ' What is the matter, 
Cinderella? ' said a voice near her ; and turning round she saw 
her godmother, who was a pretty fsury. ^ I want to go to the 
ball with my sisters/ said Cinderella ; ^ it miut be so very 
pleasant' ^Is that all?' said the kind fairy; 'we will soon 
manaffe that' She Just touched Cinderella with her wand, and 
all her old clothes were changed into a fine new ball-dress ; 
•noil a very pretty dress as never was seen before. She had 
flowers, too, in her hair, and on her feet a pair of glass slippers. 

Cinderella clapped her hands and jumped for joy. But 
soon she looked sad again. * How can I go ? ' she said ; ' I can- 
not walk there in snob a dress as this.' ' Go and fetch me a 
pumpkin,' said the fairy ; and as soon as Cinderella brought it 
a touch of the wand tamed it into a fine etate-coaob. There 
was the coach, but where were the horses to come firom ? ' Are 
there no mice in the trap ?' asked the kind fairy. Cinderella 
ran to look, and brought back six. The fairy touched the mice, 
and they became six fine large horses, with harness of gold and 
silver. 'Now for a coachman and footman,' said the fJEiiry. 
' Where is the rat-trap ? ' Cinderella brought it quickly, and 
inside were two fine rats, with long tails and whiskers. They 
made a grand coachman and footman with one touch of the 
fairy's wand. 'There, my dear,' said the fairy, 'now you may 
go to the ball ; but you must mind one thing I have to tell you: 
you must be bome here by twelve o'clock, for if you are not 
your fine dress will torn to rags ; your coach, and horses, and 
servants will become a pumpkin, and rats, and mice ; and you 
will have to come home on foot' ' I will take great care,' said 
Cinderella ; and she gave the kind feiiy a kiss, and rode away 
in her coadL 

When she reached the ball, the young prmce thought her 
by tatx the best dressed and most handsome lady in the room ; 
and he danced with her very often. Her sisters did not know 
her, but said, ' Bow pretty and well dressed she is ! ' 

Long before the clock struck twelve, Cinderella went away, 
and rode bome in her grand coach. When her sisters came 
back they found her sitting by the fire in her old clothes ; and 
she heard them talking, as they went to bed, about the grand 
lady who had been at the ball. 

Tlie Best week there was a fine ball again ; and the kind 
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fairy came and sent off Cinderella as before, in a dress that was 
all new except the glass slippers. But on this night Cinderella 
was dancing so gaily with the prince, that she forgot to look at 
the dock. It began to strike twelve, and when she heard it 
she Jumped up and ran to the door. As she ran she dropped 
one of her glass slippers, and the prince picked it up. But 
when poor Cinderella readied the door she found herself in all 
her old dothes, and no coach was there, but only some rats, 
and mice, and an old pumpkin were to be seen in tlie road. It 
was a long way Homo through the wind, with only one glass 
slipper on her foot ; but there was no. Help for it, and when her 
sisters came back, there she sat on her stool by the fire as 
before. 

But now the prince wished to have the pretty lady who had 
worn the glass slipper for his wife. So the Idng sent a man 
with a trumpet all abont the country, to proclaim that any lady 
who could wear the glass slipper was to marry the young prince. 

All the ladies tried very bard to iret their foot into it 1 but, 
no— it would not do, for it was a fairy slipper, and would lit no 
one but the rlvbt owner. At last the man came to the large 
old house where Cinderella and her sisters lived. The sisters 
tried, and tried — ^first the right foot, then the left, but, no — 
the slipper would not oome on. 'Fleaoe, let me try,' said 
Cinderdla. * Silly girl,' said her sisters ; * you try, indeed, with 
your great dumsy feet—go and wash your dishes ! * But the 
man said : ' Let her try, if she likes.' And Cinderella took the 
slipper, and her foot slipped into it^ 00 that it fitted her like a 
glove. 

Her sisters were full of surprise ; but what did they feel when 
Cinderella put her hand in her pocket, and pulled out the 
feUow-tflipper ! At the same time the fairy came in, and 
touched her with her wand, and there she stood, the same 
pretty lady whom they had seen at the balL The news soon 
reached the prince, who came with his father the king and took 
her awaj to his castle, where she became his wife. But the 
best of the story is, that she quite forgave her sisters for their 
unkind treatment, and she and the prince were both so good to 
them that they all lived happy ever mSU/r.— Chamber^ s Narra- 
tive ScrieSn 
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147. Prussia. 

The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the great European 
states, but in population and revenue the fifth among them, and 
in art, science, and civilisation entitled to the third, if not to the 
second place, sprang from a humble origin. About the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, the marquisate of Brandenburg 
was bestowed by the Emperor Sigismund on the noble £unily 
of Hohenzollem. In the sixteenth century that £Eunily em- 
braced the Lutheran doctrines. It obtained from the King of 
Poland, oarly in the seventeenth century, the investiture of the 
duchy of Prussia. Even after this accession of territory, the 
chiefs of the house of Hohenzollem taardly ranked with the 
Electors of Saxony and Bavaria. The soil of Brandenburg was 
for the most part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of 
the province, and round Potsdam, the favourite residence of the 
Margraves, the country was a desert. In some places the deep 
sand could with diffictdty be forced by assiduous tillage to yield 
thin crops of rye and oats. In other places the ancient forests, 
flrom wbiob the conquerors of the Roman empire had descended 
on the Danube, remained untouched by the hand of man. 
Where the soil was rich it was generally marshy, and its in- 
salubrity repelled the cultivators whom its fertility attracted. 
Frederic William, called the Great Elector, was the prince to 
whose policy his successors have agreed to ascribe their great- 
ness. He acquired by the Peace of Westphalia several valuable 
possessions, and among them the rich city and district of 
Magdeburg ; and he left to his son Frederic a principality as 
considerable as anj which was not called a kingdom.— 
Macaulay. 

148. The Monkey and the Snail. 

There is in the monkey-house in the Botanical Gardens, at 
Oxford, a certain monkey, usually called Bondy, and much 
addicted to praotloal Jokes and curiosity. I took a large snail, 
dipped it in water to make it lively, and put it on a shelf that 
rons ronnd the cage. Bondy looked at it for a long time, 
but would not approach nntil after many attempts. At last, he 
came crawling along the bars, ready for flight at any moment, 
and sorewed np his courage to touch the snail-shell wiih his 
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finger. He soon beoame bolder^ and sat on the shelf wat<flilng 
the snail with great gravity. Fresently the snail pat oat its 
head^ and Bendy TanlBbed. However, his curiosity was too 
strong to permit such a wonderful animal as a snail to pass an- 
notteedy and he came back again. The snail was alarmed, and 
withdrew itself into the shell as the monkey came to it, and re- 
mained quiet fior a few minutes. It soon pat oat its head again, 
and Bondy malntalnod his post, although with much stretOi- 
inir of the neck and glistening of little eyes. By degrees the 
snail emerged from the shell, and Jost as one horn was ex- 
tended Bondy put his finger in the way ; the snail, on feeling 
the finger, instantly withdrew its horns, and Bondy was so 
terrified that he hid himself in the baok room, and would not 
come near the snail again. — y. G. Wood. 

149. General Bedeau. 

Bedeau was one, and not the least, of that group of distin- 
guished officers who learnt the practice of warfare in Africa. 
It was in these frequent encounters with the Arab tribes, which 
so long bold tboir groand against the French, that the military 
qualities which characterised him were developed. General 
Bedeau was bom at Verton, near Nantes, 1804. At thie age 
of thirteen he entered the military school of La Fl^che, where 
he remained three years, and was thence transferred to St Cyr. 
After the usual course of studies he obtained his oommlsBlon as 
sub-lieutenant on the stall: He got his captain's rank in 1830 ; 
in 1 83 1 and 1832 he served as aide-de-camp to Generab 
G6ard and Schramm, and was remarked at the siege of Ant- 
werp. In 1836 he went to Algeria, where he remained ten years. 
He distinguished himself greatly at the second siege of Con- 
stantine, and when the place fell was appointed its governor, 
He was soon after promoted to the rank of colonel, and rot the 
command of the 17th Light Infantry, in which he was succeeded 
by the Duke d'Aumale. His gallantry and ability were equally 
conspicuous in the Cherchdl, Medeah, and Miliana expeditions, 
in which he was twice severely wounded. As General of 
Brigade he conducted the operations on the frontier of Morocco, 
where Abd-el-Kader had taken refuge. After several combats 
the Arabs were driven from all their positions, and Bedeau oc- 
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cupied the province of Tlemcen. His conduct at the battle of 
Isly, under Marshal Bugeaud, procured for him the rank of 
General of Division, to which was attached the command in 
chief of the province of Constantine. He took an active part in 
the expedition against the Kabyles in 1847, and was soon after 
raised to the important post of Governor-General of Algeria. — 
The Times (Nov. 3, 1863). 

150. COBDEN. 

Mr. C. is a man of slender frame, rather under than over 
the middle stee, with great ease of manner and flexibility of 
movement, and the most frank, fascinating smile. His appear- 
ance is a sufficient aeeonnt of his popularity, for he seems to 
be one of those men who earry about them an atmosphere of 
vivacity and social exhilaration. We have a very pleasant and 
•oeial time, discussing and comparing things in England and 
America. Mr. Cobden assured us that he had had curious oall« 
from Americans, sometimes. Once an editor of a small village 
paper called, who bad been making a tour tbronffb the rural 
districts of England. He said that he had asked some mowers 
how they were prospering. They answered, *We ain't pros- 
perin'; we're hayinV Said Cobden, *I told the man, "Now 
don't you go home and publish that in your paper;" but he 
did, nevertheless, and sent me over the paper, with the story in 
it.' I mlrbt have eomfbrted him with many a similar anecdote 
of Americans. — Mrs, Beecher Stowe (^ Sunny Memories^, 

151. The Dey of Algiers and Bourmont at Leghorn. 

Bourmont, the conqueror of Algiers in. 1830, wandering one 
day into a caf^ at Leghorn, sat down at the same table with a 
venerable old Turk, wltb a long white beard and a turban of the 
shape and dimension of a pumpkin. * Surely I have seen you 
before,' remarked this andent Osmanli, pausing between the 
puffs at his chibouk. * It may be,' the other replied, nneon- 
eolouBl J- paraphrasing Mr. Macready in ' Werner ' ; ^ I was a 
soldier, and am a beggar. I am Marshal Bourmont' 'Allah 
is great ! ' remarked the venerable old gentleman, taking an- 
other pull at his pipe ; * / was the Dey of Aljsiers* He made 
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rather a jovial ond of it, this savage old Dey ; for he took away 
plenty of diamonds sewn up in his bapffy Inezpresslbies. He 
was rather too fond, however, of inflicting the bastinado on his 
numerous wives, and one of them ran away and became a dame 
de comptoir at a coffee-house in Naples. 

152. Fashion— THE Tyranny of Tailors. 

Tailors must live ; at least they think so, and we have no 
objection. Yet they are great tyrants, and have ingenious ways 
of torturing their victims. One way is this : they invent a 
fashion which is BtrUlnfl^ly peonUar, and ret it into vogue by 
various arts best known to themselves : for example, very short 
overcoats, with long waists, which look well on men whose 
flguro is faultless. The next movement, after everybody is 
overooatod for the winter, is to biinr oat a garment which 
differs as much as possible from the one in fashion ; that is, an 
overcoat with sklru to the heels, and waist imder the armpits. 
They ret half a dozen men of blgrb fasblon, who look well in 
anytblBcr, to parade this new invention, and make the sHort- 
eoated majority appear out of date. The manoeuvre succeeds ; 
all the dandies are driven to the extravagance of ordering a 
superfluous coat ; the tailors smile, and the dandies bleed, or 
their fathers do. 

153. MoREAu's Trial. 

Hanj- of the Guards had served under Moreau, and they 
could not forget bow mnob he was beloved by the soldiers. 
There was in Paris, a general conviction that if Moreaji had 
▼entored to say one word to the soldiers in whose obaive he 
was, that that Jaller-gnard would have inmiediately formed 
itself into a guard of honour, ready to execute all that might be 
necessary for the safety of the conqueror of Hohenlinden. 
Napoleon had been deolarod emperor abont ten days when, on 
May 28, the trial conmienced. The indignation caused by the 
arrest of Moreau was openly manifested, and could not be re- 
strained by the police. I am satisfied that a movement would 
have taken plaoe if the judges had eapltaUy condenmed him. 
A circumstance occurred at one of the slttlnars which almost 
produced an electrical effect I think I still see General 
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Lecourbe, the worthy friend of Moreau, entering unexpectedly 
into the oourt with a young child ; taking it up in his arms, he 
exclaimed wltb a strong voice, and wltli considerable emotion: 
' Soldiers, behold the son of your general' At this unexpected 
movement all the military present rose and spontaneously pre- 
sented arms, and at the same time a murmur of applause spread 
through the oonrt. It is certain that had Moreau at that moment 
said a word, such was the enthusiasm in his fevour, that the 
tribunal would have been broken ap and the prisoner liberated. 
But he remained silent. — Bourrienne. 



154. Crossing the Road. 

Two ladies of distinction stopped in a carriage at a jeweller's 
near Charing Cross ; one of them only rot ont^ and the coach 
•toed across the pathway which some gentlemen wanted to 
eroBS to the other side. They desired the coachman to mo^e 
on a little. The fellow was surly, and refused ; the gentlemen 
remonstrated, but in vain. During the altercation the lady 
came to the shop-door and foolishly ordered her coachman not 
to stir from his place. On tbls, one of the gentlemen opened 
the coach-door, and with boots and spurs stepped tbrowb the 
carriage. He was followed by his companion, to the extreme 
discomposure of the lady wltbln, as well as the lady wlthont. 
To complete the jest, a pany of sailors oomlnr up, observed, 
that if it was a public thoroughfare they had as much right to 
it as the gentlemen, and accordingly serambled through the 
carriage. 

155. Estimates of Happiness. 

Some persons, I know, estimate happiness by fine houses, 
gardens, and parks — others by pictures, horses, money, and 
various things wholly remote from their own species ; but when 
I wish to ascertain the real felicity of anj- rational man, I 
always inquire whom he has to love. If I find he has nobody, 
or does not love those he has — even in the midst of all lus pro- 
fusion of finery and grandeur — I pronounce him a being deep in 
adversity. — Mrs, Inchbald. 
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156. Howard the Phiianthropist. 

I cannot name this gentleman without remarklar^ that his 
labouis and writings have done much to open the eyes and 
hearts of all mankind. He has visited all Europe^not to 
svrvoy the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness ol 
temples ; not to make accurate measurements of the remains 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form a soalo of the curiosities of 
modem art, nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts, but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infection 
of hospitals, to mwrrej the mansions of sorrow and pain; to 
take the vanfo and dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attond to the neglected, 
to visit the forsaken, and compare the distresses of all men in 
all countries. His plan is original ; it is as full of genius as 
of humanity. It was a voyage of discovery ; a circunmaviga- 
tion of charity. Already, the benefit of his labour is felt more 
or less in every country : I hope he will antlolpato his final 
reward by seeing all its effects fully realised in his own. — 
Edmund Burke. 

157. The Dervise. 

A Dervise, travelling through Tartary, being arrived at the 
town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mistake, thinking 
It to be a public inn or caravansary. 

Having looked about him for some time, he entered into a 
long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and spread his 
carpet, in order to repose himself upon it, after the manner of 
the Eastern nations. 

He had not been ions in this posture before he was dis- 
covered by some of the guards, who asked him what was his 
bnsiBOM in that place ? The Dervise told them he intended to 
take up his night's lodging in that caravansary. The guards let 
him know, in a very angry manner, that the house he was in was 
not a caravansary, but the king's palace. It liappened that the 
king himself passed through the gallery during this debate, 
and smiling at the mistake of the Dervise, asked him how he 
could be so dnii as not to distinguish a palace from a caravai^ 
sary? 'Sire,' says the Dervise, 'give me leave to ask yous 
majesty a neetlea or two. Who were the persons that lodged 

o 
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in this house when it was lint built?' The king replied, his 
ancestors. 'And who/ says the Dervise, ' was the last person 
that lodged here ? ' The king replied, his father. < And who is 
it/ says the Dervise, 'that lodges here at present?' The king 
told him that it was he himsel£ 'And who/ says the Denrise, 
' will be here after you ? ' The king answered, the young prince, 
his son. ' Ah ! sire/ said the Dervise, ' a house that changes 
its inhabitants so often, and receives su^ a perpetual succes- 
sion of guests, is not a palace, but a caravansary.' — J, Addison. 

158. Princess Fairy-tale. 

Far, ftir awaj there is a fine country full of rocky mountains 
and crystal caves, rich in silvery streams and flowery gardens, 
where the sun is said never to set. There Fancy has been 
queen for a long, long time ; and she is clothed In youth and 
beauty. For hundreds of years she has been showering bless- 
ings on her people with a fk«e hand ; and she is beloved by alL 

But the queen has too great and good a heart to rest content 
wltli doing good in her own kingdom. Once she came to earth, 
for she had heard that there were men living there who passed 
their lives in sadness and toil She brought them the fairest 
flowers and fruits her country produced ; and evor sliice men 
have been happy in their labour and mild in their gaiety. Her 
children, too, not less beautiful and lovely than their royal 
mother, she sent forth to gladden the heart of mankind. 

Now, it eame to pass one day that Fairy-tale, the queen's 
elder daughter, returned from the earth. Her mother noticed 
that she was sad ; j-es, she had heard her sighing, and seen the 
tears trickle down her cheek, in secret. 

* What is the matter with you. Fairy-tale ? ' said the queen ; 
'you have been so sorrowful and downeaat since your jotuney. 
Comoi tell your mother what all* you V ' Ah ] dear mother/ 
replied Fairy-tale, ' I should certainly not have been slieiit so 
long, only I knew that our tronbles were one.' ' Tell me all, 
child/ said the beautiful queen ; ^ grief is a heavy bturden, you 
know, which is too much for one, but which two can easily bear 
between thenL' ' Then I will tell you, dear mother, as you 
wish it/ answered Fairy-tale. 'You Imow how I love the people 
of the earth ; how glad I am to sit down with the poorest 
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peasant at his cottage-door, to wliUe away an hour with him, 
when work is over. Well, In former times, they used to greet 
me kindly, and sbake hands with me when I came ; and they 
followed me with smiles of delight when I went away ; but now, 
alas, it is so no more ! ' 

* Poor little Fairy-tale ! ' said the queen, stroking her cheek, 
which was moist wltli a tear ; ' but perhaps this is only a whim 
of j-onm ? ' 

* Oh, no ; I feel too sure of it/ answered Fairy-tale ; * they 
do not love me any more. I am met wltli cold looks wHer- 
ever I go ; they are not glad to see me anjwliere now.' 

The queen leant her forehead on her hand, and remained 
awhile in silent thought And at last she remarked, 'Bow 
oomee it. Fairy-tale, that the people below are so changed?' 

' Men have rrown matter-of-faoc, as they call it,' answered 
Fairy-tale ; ' they are just like tailors, always taking the measure 
of everythlnr that comes from your kingdom. So if anyone 
comes who is not quite to their taste, they b^^ to make a 
great noise, and beat him, and drive him away in oiegrraee. 
Ah! mother, there is not a spark more of love or hearty sim- 
plicity to be found. How well off my little brothers, the 
DreamSy are! they skip so lightly and merrily down to the 
earth. They go to the people when asleep, and weave and 
paint them all sorts of pretty things that gladden the heart and 
please the eye ! ' 

* Your brothers are Vtgbt of foot,' said the queen ; * and, aftei 
all, my dear, you have no reason to envy them ; because they 
are not to blame for their good fortune. But I see very well 
How aU this is—your spiteful aunt has been telling stories of 
us.' 

' Fashion^ do you mean t ' cried Fairy-tale. ' Surely that is 
impossible, for she always was so kind to us before !' 

' Oh, I know the meddlesome gossip,' replied the queen ; 
' but try again, my dear child, in spite of her ; one must never 
be tired of doing good.' 

'Ah, mother, but if she sbats the door upon me ontrlrUt, or 
if she tells naughty stories of me, so that men turn away their 
heads, and let me stand lonely and forsaken, what am I to do ?' 

' If the old ones,' said the queen, ' are fooled over by the 
. dame, and despise you, then bmUko np to the young! 
oa 
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They are my fiivourites ; to them I send my prettiest pictures 
by your brothers, the Dreams : yes, I have often noAtod doim 
to them myself| and kissed and liondled and played r«mpa 
with them.' 

< Oh, the dear children ! ' cried Fsury-tale, with a new hope. 
' Yes, so it shall be. I will make anoilier trial with themJ 

< Do so, darlmg child,' said the queen. ' Go to them. Be 
sure you please the little ones, and then the old ones won't send 
you away.'— ^a«^ 

159. ova*s Own Children are always Prettisst. 

A sportsman went out once into a wood to riboot* and he 
met a snipe. 

< Dear friend/ said the snipe, * don't siioot my children ! ' 

' How shall I know your children ? ' asked die sportsman : 
* what are they Uke ? ' 

' Oh ! ' said the snipe, * mine are the prettiest children in all 
the wood.' 

* Very well,' said the sportsman, ' 111 not shoot them ; dont 
beaflradd.' 

But for all tbat when he came back there, he had a whole 
string of young snipes in his hand, which he had shot. 

< Oh, ohl' said the snipe, 'why did you shoot my children 
after all?' 

'What t tbese your children ! ' said the sportsman; ' wtny, 
I shot the ugliest I could find ; tbat I did ! ' 

' Woe is me ! ' said the snipe ; * don't you know that every- 
body thinks his own children the prettiest?' 

Popular Tales from the Norss» 
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PART IV. 

160. Sagahty of Dog and Cat. 

The Ne^▼fotmdland dog is known to be superior to most 
others in the power of swimming^ for which it is peculiarly fitted 
by having the foot partly webbod. Some years ago a nurse 
was playing with a child on the parapet of a bridge at Dublin; 
with a sudden spring the child fell into the river. The specta- 
tors saw the waters close orer the child^ and imagined that it 
had sunk to rise no more^ when a noble dog^ seeing the catas- 
trophe, gazed wistfully at the ripple in the stream made by the 
child's descent, and molioa in to its rescue. At the same in- 
stant the poor little thing reappeared on the surface: the dog 
seized it, and with a firm but gentle pressure bore it to the shore 
without injury. Among the spectators attracted to the spot was 
a gentleman who appeared strongly impressed wltb admiration 
for the sagacity and promptness of the dog. On hastening to 
ffot nottrer to him, he saw, with terror, joy, and surprise, that 
the child thus rescued was his own 1 

The sagacity of the feline race is clearly evinced in the fol- 
lowing anecdote: — 'Mr. Tiedeman, the famous Saxon dentist, 
had a valuable tortolso-ol&eU cat, that tn dajo did nothing but 
moan. Guessing the cause, he looked into its mouth, and see- 
ing a decayed tooth, soon relieved it of its pain. The following 
day there were at least ten cats at his door— the day after, 
twenty ; and they went on increasing at such a rate that he was 
obliged to koop a bulldog to drive them away. But nothing 
would help. A cat who had the toothache would come anj 
number of miles to him. However, being one morning very ner- 
vous, he accidentally broke the jaw of an old tabbj. The news 
of this spread like wildfire. Not a single cat ever came to him 
afterwards.' 

161. A 'Reasonable' Monkey. 

Dr. Guthrie relates the following amusing anecdote of a 
reasonable monkeys— 
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'Jack, as he was called, seeing his master and some com- 
panions drinking, with those imitative powers for which his 
species is remarkable, finding half a glass of whisky left^ took it 
up and drank it oft It flew^ of course, to his head. Amid 
their loud roars of laughter, he began to skip, hop, and dance. 
Jack was drunk. Next day, when they went, with tiie intention 
of repeating the fim, to take the poor monkey from his box, he 
was not to be seen. Looking inside, there he lay, crouching in 
a comer. ' Come out ! ' said his master. Afraid to disobey, he 
came, walking on three leg^s — ^the fore-paw that was laid on his 
forehead saying, as plain as words could do, that he had a head- 
ache. 

' Having left him some days to get well and resume his 
gaiety, they at length earrled him off to the old scene of reveL 
On entering he eyed the glasses with manifest terror, skulking 
behind the chair ; and on his master ordering him to drink he 
bolted, and he was on the house-top in a twinkling. They 
called him down. He would not come. His master sliook the 
whip at him. Jack irrlnned defiance. A g^n, of which he was 
always much afraid, was pointed at this disciple of temperance ; 
he ducked his head, and slipped over to the back of the house ; 
upon which, seeing his predicament, and less afraid, apparently, 
of the fire than the fire-water, the monkey leaped at a bound on 
the chinmey-top, and ffottinr down into a flue, held on by his 
fore-paws. He would rather be singed than drunk. He 
tritunphed ; and, although his master kept him for twelve years 
after that, he never could persiiade the monkey to taste another 
drop of whisky.' 

162. Mahomet. 
Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed, the only son of 
Abdallah and Amina, was bom at Mecca, four years after the 
death of Justinian, and two months after the defeat of the 
Abyssinians, whose victory would have introduced into the 
Caaba the religion of the Christians. In his early in£mcy he 
was deprived of his father, his mother, and his grandfather ; 
his uncles were strong and numerous ; and in the division of 
the inheritance the orbhan's share was reduced to five camels 
and an Ethiopian maid-servant Abu Taleb, the most respect- 
able of his uncles, was the guide and guardian of his youth. 
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Mahomet, in his twenty-fifth year, entered into the service of 
Cadijahy a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded 
his fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortime. The marriage 
contract describes him as the most accomplished of the tribe of 
Koreish ; and stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of gold and 
twenty camels, which was supplied by the liberality of his 
uncle. By this alliance, the son of Abdallah was restored to 
the station of his ancestors ; and the judicious Cadijah was 
content with his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of 
his age, he assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the 
religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet was 
distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift that 
is seldom despised, except by those to whom it has been refused 
Before he spoke, the orator engaged on his side the affoetloiis 
of a public or private audleaoe. They applauded his com- 
manding preseneo, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his eoimteBanoe that painted 
every sensation of his soul, and his gestures that enforced each 
expression of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life he 
scrupulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious politeness 
of his country : his respectful attention to the rich and powerful 
was dlrnUlcd by his condescension and affability to the poorest 
citizens of Mecca : the frankness of his manner concealed the 
artifice of his views. His memory was capacious and retentive ; 
his imagination sublime ; his judgment clear, rapid, and deci- 
sive. He possessed the courage botli of thought and action ; 
and, although his designs might gradually expand with his 
success, the first idea which he entertained of his divine 
mission bears the stamp of an original and superior genius. The 
son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest race, 
in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia. With these powers 
of eloquence, Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian ; his youth 
had never been instructed in the arts of reading and writing ; 
the common ignorance exempted him firom shame or reproach, 
but he was reduced to a narrow circle of existence, and deprived 
of those faithful mirrors which reflect to our mind the minds of 
sages and heroes. From his earliest youth Mahomet was 
addicted to religious contemplation ; each year, during the 
month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world, and in the cave 
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of Hen, three miles from Mecca, he constdted the spirit of 
fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the heavens, but in 
the mind of the Prophet The &ith, which under the name ol 
Islam^ he preached to his family and nation, is compounded of 
an eternal truth and a necessary fiction. That there is only 
ONE God, and that Mahomet is the Apostle of Gon 
^^Gibbon, I737-I794« 

163. The Vulture and his Children. 

' My children,' said an old vulture to his yoimg ones, ' you 
will the less want my instructions, beoaiue you have had my 
practice before your eyes. You have seen me snatch fix>m the 
farm the household fowls, you have seen me seize the leveret 
in the bush, and the kid in the pasture ; you know bow to fix 
your talons, and how to take your flight when you are laden with 
your prey. But you remember the taste of more delicious food. 
I have often regaled you with the flesh of man.' ^Tell us,' said 
the young vultures, ' where man may be found, and how he may 
be laiown ; his flesh is surely the natural food of the vulture. 
Why have you never brought a man in your talons to the nest ? ' 
^ He is too bulky,' said the vulture ; * when we find a man we can 
only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones upon the ground.' 
* Since man is so big,' said the young ones, ' how do you kill 
him ? You are afraid of the wolf and of the bear ; by what 
power are vultures superior to man ? Is man more def^noeleM 
than a sheep ? ' * We have not the strength of man,' returned 
the vulture, ^ and I am sometimes in doubt whether we have his 
subtlety ; and the vultures would seldom feast upon his fllsh^ 
Had not nature that devoted him to our uses infused into him a 
strange ferocity, which I have never observed in any other being 
that feeds upon the earth. Two herds of men will often meet 
and shake the earth with noise, and fill the air with fire. iRTliea 
you hear noise, and see fire, with flashes along the ground, 
hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, for men are surely 
destroying one another ; you will then find the ground smoking 
with blood, and covered with carcasses, of which many aie dis- 
membered and mangled for the convenience of the vulture.' 
' But when men have killed their prey,' said the pupil, *why do 
they not eat it ? When the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers 
not the vulture to touch it till he has satlBlled himself. Is not 
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man another kind of wolf ? ' ' Man/ said the old vulture^ ' is the 
only beast who kills that which he does not devour, and this 
quality makes him so much a bene&ctor to our species.' ^If 
man kUl our prey, and lay it in our way/ said the young one, 
' what need shall we have of labouring for ourselves ? ' ' Because 
man will, sometimes, remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch his motions. 
When you see men in great ntmibers moving eloso toretber, 
like a flight of storks, you may conclude that they are hunting, 
and that you will soon revel in human blood.' * But still/ said 
the young one, ^ I would gladly know the reason of this mutual 
slaughter; I would never kill what I could not eat' ^ My child/ 
said the vulture, 'this is a question which I cannot answer, 
though I am reckoned the most subtle bird of the mountain. 
When I was young, I used frequently to visit the eyry of an old 
vulture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks ; he had made 
many observations; he knew the places that afforded prey 
round his habitation, as far in every direction as the strongest 
wing can fly between the rising and the setting of the sunmier 
sun ; he had fed year after year on the entrails of men. His 
opinion was, that men had only the appearance of animal life, 
being really vegetables with a power of motion ; and that, as 
the boughs of an oak are dashed together by the storm, that 
swine may bitten upon the £Edlen acorns, so men are by some 
unaccountable power driven one against another, till they lose 
their motion, that vultures may be fed. Others think they have 
observed something of contrivance and policy among these mi»< 
chievous beings ; and those that hover most closely round them 
pretend that there is, in every herd, one that gives directions to 
the rest, and seems to be more eminently delighted with a wide 
carnage. What it is that entitles him to such pre-eminence we 
know not ; he is seldom the biggest or the swiftest, but he shows 
by his eagerness and diligence that he is, more than any of the 
others, a friend to the vultures.' — S, Johnson^ 1709-1784. 

164. Thb Death of Queen Elizabeth. 

Some incidents happened which revived her tenderness foi 
Essex, and filled her with the deepest sorrow for the consent 
which she had onwarUj- given to his execution. 

The Earl of Essex, after his retiun from the fortunate ex- 
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pedition s^nst Cadiz, observing the increase of the qveen'^ 
fond attachment towards him, took oooasloa to regret that the 
necessity of her service required him often to be absent from 
her person, and exposed him to all those ill oaoes which his 
enemies, more assiduous in their attendance, could employ 
against him. She was moved with this tender jealousy ; and, 
making him the present of a ring, desired him to keep that 
pledge of her affection, and assured him that into wtiatever dis- 
grace he should fall, whatever preJndloMi she might be induced 
to entertain against him, yet, if he sent her that ring, she would 
immediately, upon sight of it, recall her former tenderness, and 
would lend a favourable ear to his apology. Essex, notwith- 
standing all his misfortunes, reserved this precious gift to the 
last extremity ; but after his trial and condemnation, he resolved 
to try the experiment, and he committed the ring to the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham, whom he desired to deliver it to the queen. 
The countess was prevailed on by her husband, the mortal 
enemy of Essex, not to execute the commission ; and Elizabeth, 
who still expected that her favourite would make this last 
appeal to her tenderness, and who ascribed the neglect of it to 
his invincible obstinacy, was, after much delay and many in- 
ternal combats, pushed by resentment and poUey to sign the 
warrant for his execution. The Countess of Nottingham falling 
Into sickness, and affeoted with the near approach of death, was 
seized with remorse for her conduct ; and, having obtained a 
visit from the queen, she craved her pardon, and revealed to her 
the fatal secret The queen, astonished at this incident, burst 
into a furious passion ; she shook the dying countess in her bed^ 
and crying to her that God might pardon her, but she never 
could, she broke from her, and thenceforth resigned herself 
over to the deepest and most incurable melancholy. She re« 
jected all consolation ; she even refused food and sustenance ; 
and throwing herself on the floor she remained sullen and im- 
movable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring 
life and existence an insufferable burden to her. Few words 
she uttered, and they were all expressive of some inward grief 
which she oared not to reveal ; but sighs and groans were the 
chief vent which she gave to her despondency. Ten days 
and nights she lay upon the carpet, leaning on cushions which 
her maldo brought her ; and her physicians could not persuade 
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her to wXkom herself to be put to bed, much less to make trial of 
any remedies' which they prescribed to her. 

165. Poor Diggs ! * 

The quarter-to-ten bell rang, and the small boys went off ap** 
stairs, praising their champion and counsellor, who stretched 
himself out on the bench before the hall fire. There he lay, a 
very queer specimen of boyhood, by name Diggs. He was 
young for his size, and very clever. His friends at home having 
regard, I suppose, to his age, and not to his size and place in 
the school, had not put him into tails, and even his jackets 
were always too small, and he had a talent for destroying clothes 
and making himself look sbabby* He was not intimate with 
any of the bigger boys, who were warned off by his oddnesses, 
for he was a very queer fellow ; besides, among other failings, 
he had that of lack of oasii in a remarkable degree. He 
brought as much money as other boys to school, but got rid of 
it In no time, no one knew how. And then, being also reckless, 
he borrowed from anyone ; and when his debts increased and 
creditors pressed, he wonld have an auction in the hall of every- 
thing he possessed in the world, selling even his school-books, 
candlestick, and study-table. Vor weeks, after one of these 
auctions, having rendered his study uninhabitable, he wonld 
live about the school-room and hall, doing his exerotoes on old 
letter-backs and odd scraps of paper, and learning his lessons 
no one knew how. He never meddled with any little boy, 
and was popular among them, though they all looked upon him 
with a sort of compassion, and called him ' poor Diggs,' not 
being able to resist appearances. However, he seemed equally 
indifferent to the sneers of big boys and the pity of small ones, 
and lived his own queer life with much apparent enjoyment to 
himself. 

Greatly were East and Tom drawn towards old Diggs, whoy 
hi an nnoontb way, began to take a good deal of notice of them, 
and once or twice came to their study when Flashman, the bnlly 
of the school, was there, who immediately decamped in conse- 
quence. The boys thought that Diggs most have been watch- 
ing. 

When, therefore, abont this time, an auction was one night 
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announced to take pteee in the hall, at which, amongst the 
superfluities of other boys, all Diggs' household goods for the 
time belBff were going to the Hammer, East and Tom devoted 
•their ready cash (some four shillings sterling) to redeem, on be- 
half of their protector, eneii articles ae that sum would cover. 
Accordingly, they duly attended to bid, and Tom became the 
owner of two lots of Biggs' things. Lot i, price one and three- 
pence, consisted (as the auctioneer remarked) of a 'valuable 
assortment of old metals,' in the shape of a mouse-trap, a 
elieeso-teaeter without a handle, and a saucepan ; lot 2, of a 
dirty tablecloth and green balxe curtain. East, for one-and- 
sixpence, purchased a leather paper-case, with a lock but no 
key, onoe handsome, but now mnob tbe worse for wear. But 
they had still the point to settle of how to get Diggs to take the 
things without hurting his feelings. This they solved by leaving 
them in his study, which was never locked when he was out 
Diggs remembered who had bought the lots, and came to their 
study soon after, and sat silent some time cracking his great 
red finger-joints. Then he laid hold of their exercises, and 
began looldng over and correcting them, and at last got up, and 
turning his back to them, said, 'You are uncommon good- 
hearted little becrars, you two. I value that paper-case ; my 
sister gave it me last holidays— I won't forget ; ' and so tumbled 
out into the passage, leaving them embarrassed but not sorry 
that he knew what they had done. — Tom Browtis Schooldays, 

i66. Wat Tyler. 

The Government of England under Richard the Second 
wanted money ; accordingly, a certain tax, called the FoU^tax, 
which had orlgrlnated in the last reign, was ordered to be levied 
on the people. This was a tax on every person in the kingdom, 
male and female, above the age of fourteen, of three groats, or 
three fourpenny-pieces a year. Qergymen were ebarred more, 
and only beggars were exempted. 

The people of Essex rose against the poll-tax, and, being 
severely bandied by the Government officers, killed some of 
them. At this very time, one of the tax-collectors, going his 
round from house to house, at Dartford, in Kent, came to the 
cottage of one Wat, a tiler by trade, and claimed the tax upon 
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his daughter. Her mother, who was at home, declared that she 
was under the age of fourteen ; upon that the collector behaved 
in a savage way, and brutally insulted Wat Tyler's daughter. 
The daughter screamed, the mother screamed ; Wat the Tiler, 
who was at work not far off, ran to the spot, and enraged at the 
treatment which his daughter had suffered, stmek the collector 
dead at a blow. Instantly the people of the town nproae as 
one man. They made Wat Tyler theu: leader, and joined with 
the people of Essex, who were in arms under a priest called 
Jack Straw ; they took out of Maidstone prison another priest, 
called John Ball, and gathering in nimibers as they went along, 
advanced in a great confused army of poor men, to Blackheath. 
It is said, that they wanted to abolish aU property, and to de- 
clare all men equal I do not think this very likely, because 
they stopped the travellers upon the road, and made them 
swear to be true to King Richard and the people. Wor were 
th^ at all disposed to injure those who had done them no harm 
merely because they were of high station; for the King's 
mother, who had to pass through their camps at Blackheath, on 
her way to her young son, lying for safety in the Tower of 
London, had merely to kiss a few dlrty-fjaoed ronffb-bearded 
men, who were noisily fond of royalty, in order to get away. 

The following day the whole mass marched on to London 
Bridge. There was a drawbridge in the middle^ which William 
Walworth, the Mayor, eansed to be raised, to prevent their 
coming into the City ; but they soon terrified the citizens into 
lowering it again, and spread themselves with great uproar 
over the streets. They broke open the prisons, they burnt the 
papers in Lambeth Palace, they destroyed the Duke of 
Lancaster's Palace, the Savoy in the Strand — said to be the 
most beautiful and splendid in England — ^they set fire to the 
books and documents in the Temple, and made a great riot 
Many of these outrages were committed in drunkenness, since 
those citizens who had well-filled cellars were only too glad to 
throw them open to save the rest of their property ; but even 
the drunken rioters were very careful to steal nothing. They 
were so angry with one man, who was seen to take a silver cup 
at the Savoy Palace and put it in his breast, that they drowned 
him in the river, cup and all The young King had been taken 
out to treat with them before they committed these excesseti 
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but he and the people about him were so frightened by the 
riotous shouts, that they yot back to the Tower in the best way 
they could. This made the insurgents bolder, so they went on 
rlotliis' away, striking ofT the heads of those who did not at a 
moment's notice declare for King Richard and the people — and 
killing as many of the unpopular persons whom they supposed 
to be their enemies as they could by any means lay bma dL 
In this manner they passed one very violent day, and then pro- 
clamation was made that the King would meet them at Mile 
End, and grant their requests. The rioters went to Mile End, 
to the number of sixty thousand, and there the King met them. 
To him the rioters peaceably proposed four conditions: — First, 
that neither they nor their children, nor any coming after them, 
should be made slaves any more. Secondly, that the rent oi 
land should be fixed at a certain price in money, instead of 
being paid in service. Thirdly, that they should have liberty to 
buy and sell in all markets and public places like other free 
men. Fourthly, that they should be pardoned for past offences. 
Heaven knows, there was nothing very unreasonable in these 
proposals. The young King deceitfrilly pretended to think so, 
and kept thirty clerks up all night writing out a Charter ac- 
cordingly. Now, Wat Tyler himself wanted more than this. 
He wanted the entire abolition of the Forest Laws. He was 
not at Mile End with the rest, but while that meeting was being 
held, broke into the Tower of London, and slew the Archbishop 
and the Treasurer, for whose heads the people had cried out 
loudly the day before. He and his men even thrust their 
swords into the bed of the Princess of Wales, while the 
princess was in it, to make certain that none of their enemies 
were concealed there. 

So Wat and his men still oonttno^a armed, and rode about 
the City. Next morning, the King, with a small train of some 
sixty gentlemen, among whom was Walworth the Mayor, rode 
into Smithfreld, and saw Wat and his people at a little distance. 
Wat said to his men, ' There is the King. I will go speak with 
him, and tell him what we want' Straightway Wat rode up 
to him, and began to talk. ' King,' said Wat, ' dost thou see 
all my men there?' * Ah I'said the King, *why?' 'Because,' 
said Wat, ' they are all at my command, and have sworn to do 
vluiieTer I bid them ' Some declared afterwards that as Wat 
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said this, he laid his hand on the King's bridle. Others declared 
that he was seen to play with his own dagger. I think myself 
that he just spoke to the King like a rough angry man as he 
was, and did nothing more. At any rate, he was expecting no 
attack, and prepared for no resistance, when Walworth, the 
Mayor, did the not very valiant deed of drawing a short sword 
and stabbing him in the throat ; he dropped from his horse, and 
one of the King's people speedily lUilsliea him. So fell Wat 
Tyler. Fawners and flatterers made a mighty triumph of it, 
and set up a cry which will occasionally find an echo to this 
day. But Wat was a hard-working man, who had suffered 
much, and had been foully outraged ; and it is probable that he 
was a man of a much higher nature and a much braver spirit 
than any of those who exulted then, and have exulted since, 
over his defeat. — Charles Dickens. 

167. The Humours of Law. 
A 

In the *Life of O'Connell' we find several piquant and 
amusing anecdotes of that great representative of Repeal, He 
was once examining a witness, whose inebriety, at the time to 
which the evldenoe referred, it was essential to his client's case 
to prove. He quickly discovered the man's character. 'Well, 
Darby, you told the truth to this gentleman?* 'Yes, your 
honour. Counsellor O'ConnelL' ' How do you know m/ name ? ' 
*Ah ! sure everyone knows our owa pathriot! 'Well, you are 
a flrood-lraiiioiired, honest fellow ; now tell me. Darby, did you 
take a drop of anjtmnff that day?' 'Why, your honour, I took 
my share of a pint of spirits.' 'Your share ojf it ; now, by virtue 
of your oath, was not your share of it all but the pewter f* 
'Why, then, dear knows, thaf s true for you, sir.' The court was 
convulsed at botli question and answer. 

B 

Here is an instance of his ready tact and infinite resource 
in the defence of his client In a trial at Cork for murder, 
the principal witness swore strongly against the prisoner. He 
particularly swore that a hat, found near the place of the murder, 
belonged to the prisoner, whose name was James. ' By virtue 
of your oath, are you sure that this is the same hat?' 'Yes.' 
' Did you examine it carefully before you swore* in your infof' 
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mation, that it was the prisoner's?' 'I did.' 'Now tot me 
Me/ said O'Connell, as he took up the hat and began to 
examine it carefully in the inside. He then spelled aloud the 
name of James, slowly, and repeated the question as to whether 
the hat contained the name; when the respondent promptly 
replied, < It did.' ' Now, my lord,' said O'Connell, holding up 
the hat to the bench, 'there is an end of the case— there is no 
name wHatever inscribed in the hat' The result was an instant 
acquittal 

The following is an amusing anecdote of the well-known 
Cooke, the actor and musician. At a trial in the Court of 
King's Bench, in 1833, betwixt certain music-publishers as to 
an alleged piracy of an arrangement of the song of ' The Old 
English Gentleman,' Cooke was snbpcraaed as a witness by 
one of the parties. On his eross-examliuitlon by Sir James 
Scarlett for the opposite side, that learned oonnsel questioned 
him thus : — ' Now, sir, you say that the two melodies are the 
same, but different ; now what do you mean by that, sir ? ' To this 
Tom promptly answered, — * I said that the notes in the two copies 
were alike, but with a different accent, the one being in common 
time, the other in six-eight time ; and consequently, the position 
of the accented notes was different' — 'Now, pray sir, don't 
beat about the bneb, but explain to the jury, who are supposed 
to know nothing about music, the meaning of what you call 
accent' Cooke, — 'Accent in music is a certain stress laid 
upon a particular note, in the same, maimer as you would lay a 
stress upon any given word for the purpose of being better 
understood. Tlius, if I were to say, "You are an ass^* it rests 
on ass ; but if I were to say, " You are an ass," it rests on you^ 
Sir James.' Shouts of laughter by the whole court followed 
this repartee. Silence at length having been obtained, the 
judge, with much seeming gravity, accosted the counsel thus : 
' Are you satisfied, Sir James ? ' Sir James (who had become 
scarlet in more than name), in a great huff, said — ' The witness 
may vo dewn.' 

'I call upon you,' said the counsellor, 'to state distinctly 
upon what authority you are prepared to swear to the mare^ 
age ? ' ' Upon what authority ? ' said the ostler, interrogatively. 
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' Y<m arete reply to, and not to repeat, the questions p«t to you.' 
' I doesn't consider a man's bound to answer a question afore 
he's time to turn it in his mind.' * Nothing can be more simple, 
sir, than the question put I again repeat it: Upon what 
authority do you swear to the animal's age?' 'The best 
authority/ responded the witness, gruffly. *Then why such 
evasion? Why not state it at once ?' * Well, then, if you must 
have it' * Must I I wfu have it,' vociferated the counsellor, in- 
terrupting the witness. ' Well, then, if you must and will have 
it,' rejoined the ostler, with imperturbable gravity, *why, then, 
I bad It myself from the mare's own mouth.' A simultaneous 
burst of laughter rang through the court 

E 

Our readers may remember the story of the two Irish friends, 
who, from long practice, arrived at great proficiency in the 
science of unlawfully abstraetlng their nelfflilMiiir's property, 
and were not only true to the old maxim of ' honour among 
thieves,' but evinced an ingenuity and skill worthy of a bettex 
cause. One, having appropriated a goose, was on the point of 
being condemned by a jury for theft, when the friend appeared 
and swore that the bird was his, and had been ever since it was 
a gosling, and the prisoner on this was acquitted. Afterwards, 
in the course of his oaUlnr, the ingenious witness was himself 
arraigned for stealing a gun. 'Don't be uneasy,' whispered 
the former culprit, '111 release ye.' Thereupon he stepped 
mto the wltness-boz, and boldly affirmed that the gun was his, 
and that it had been in his possession ever since it had been 

One or two amusing anecdotes we are tempted here to 
present We cite them from a veritable 'printed boke,'and9 
therefore, need not ▼ontib for their authenticity. A member of 
the bar in one of the Eastern States had espoused the cause of 
a man indicted for passing counterfeit money. After a long 
and severely contested trial, the 'learned' gentleman obtained 
an acquittal for the prisoner, who, affecting an overwhelming 
sense of gratitude, while pleading poverty and the claims of a 
fiunily as an apology for the smallness of the fee, took his leava 
of his leffal firiend. When the unsuspecting counsellor, attor- 

H 
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tLt^y or barrister— for these terms are generally used 

tfuuiffoably in the United States — ^looked at his fee, he found 

it to be of spurious coin 1 This is a rare instance oif a lawyer 

duped. 

G 

As no one denies that the bar has been ever cUstingubhed 
for eloquence, it is not needful for us to cite a list of luminous 
names to prove the fact Rather would we present the follow- 
ing curious case of an attorney, who was posMMsed of a won- 
derful facility in 'ftMlny botb wasrs.' A Scottish advocate, 
we have forgotten his name, having on a certain occasion drunk 
rather too freely, was oaUed on unexpectedly to plead in a 
cause in which he had been retained. The la¥ryer mistook the 
party for whom he was engaged, and to the great amazement of 
the agent who had to foe him, and to the absolute horror of 
the poor client, who was in oourt, he delivered a long and 
liervent speech, directly opposite to the interests he had been 
ealloa upon to defend. Such was his zeal, that no wblsperod 
remonstrance, no jostling of the elbow, could stop him. But 
just as he was about to sit down, the trembling client, in a brief 
note, informed him that he had been pleading for the wrong 
paity. This intimation, which would have disconcerted most 
men, had a very different effect on the advocate, who, with an 
air of infinite composure, resumed his oration. *Such, my 
lords,' said he, 'is the statement which you will probably hear 
from my learned brother on the opposite side in this cause. I 
shall now, therefore, beg leave, in a few words, to show your 
lordships how utterly untenable are the principles, and how 
distorted are the facts, upon which this very specious state- 
ment has proceeded.' The learned gentleman then went over 
the whole ground, and did not take his seat until he had 
completely and energetically refuted the whole of his former 
pleading. 

Sir Geoige Rose, when at the bar, having the note-book of 
the regular reporter of Lord Eldon's decisions put into his 
hand, with a request that he would take a note for him of any 
decision which should be given, ontorod in it the following 
lines, as a full record of all that was matorlal which hai) 
occurred during the day :— 
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BIr. Leach 
Made a speech, 
Angiy, neat, bat wrong ; 

Mr. Hart, 
On the other part, 
Was heavy, doll, and long ; 

Mr. Parker 
Made the case darker. 
Which was dark enough without % 

Mr. Cooke 
Cited his book. 
And the Chancellor said—' I dofbt/ 

This Jeu tPisfirit, flying about Westminster Hall, at length 
reached the Chancellor, who was much amiued with it, not- 
withstanding its personal allusion. Soon after, Rose having to 
argue before him a very untenable proposition, the Chancellor 
gave his opinion very gravely, thus: <For these reasons, the 
judgment must be against your clients; and hire^ Mr. Rose^ 
th$ Chancellor does not doubt.' 



16S. The Mysteries of Medicine. 

There was a notorious charlatan at Paris, some years ago, 
named Mantacdni, who, after having squandered his patrimony, 
sought to retrieve his fortune by tumliig quack. He started 
his carriage, and made tours round the country, pompously 
professing to effect cures of all diseases with a single toatib, or 
a simple look. Failing in this bold essay, he attempted another 
yet more daring— that of reviving the dead at will ! To re- 
move all doubt, he declared that, in fifteen days, he would go 
to the churchyard, and restore to life its inhabitants, though 
buried fifteen years. This declaration excited a general rumour 
and murmur against the doctor, who, not in the least discon- 
certed, applied to the magistrate, and requested that he might 
be put under a guard to prevent his escape, until he should 
perform his undertaking. The proposition inspired the greatest 
confidence, and the whole city came to consult the clever 
empiric, and purchase his baunu de vu. His consultations 

Hfl 
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were most numerousi and he received large soms of money. 
At length, the noted day approached, and the doctor's valet, 
fearing for his shoulders began to manifest signs of uneasiness. 
* You know nothing of mankind/ said the quack to his servant ; 
'be quiet' Scarcely had he spoken the words, when the fol- 
lowing letter was presented to him from a rich citizen : — * Sir, 
the great operation you are about to perform has broken my 
rest I have a wife buried for some time, who was a fury, and 
I am unhappy enough already, without her resurrection. In 
the name of heaven, do not make the experiment I will give 
you fifty louis to keep your secret to yoursel£' Soon after, two 
dashing beaux arrived, who urged him with the most earnest 
entreaties not to raise their old father, formerly the greatest 
miser in the dty, as, in such an event, they would be reduced 
to the most deplorable indigence. They offered him a fee of 
sixty louis ; but the doctor shook his head in doubtftil oom- 
pliaaoe. Scarcely had they retired, when a young widow, on 
the eve of matrimony, threw herself at the feet of the quack^ 
and, with sobs and sighs, implored his mercy. In short, from 
mom till night he received letters, visits, presents, and fees, to 
an excess which absolutely overwhelmed himu The minds of 
the citizens were differently and violently agitated: some by 
fear, and others by curiosity, so that the mayor of the dty 
waited upon the doctor, and said: 'Sir, I have not the least 
doubt, from my experience of your rare talents, that you will be 
able to accomplish the resurrection in our churchyard, the day 
after to-morrow, according to your promise ; but I pray you to 
observe that our dty is in the utmost uproar and confusion, 
and to consider the dreadful revolution your experiment miist 
produce in every family; I entreat you, therefore, not to attempt 
it, but to go away, and thus restore tranquillity to the dty. In 
justice, however, to your rare and divine talents, I shall give 
you an attestation, in due form, under our seal, that you can 
revive the dead^ and that it was our own fault we were not 
eye-witnesses of your power.' This certificate, our authority 
continues, was duly signed and delivered. The illustrious 
Mantaccini left for other dties, to work new mirades and 
manoeuvres. In a short time he returned to Paris, loaded with 
gold, laughing at the credulity of his victims. 
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169. An Eastern Apologus. 

Jesus arrived one evening at the gates of a certain dtyi and 
He sent His disciples forward to prepare supper^ while He Him- 
selfy intent on doing good, walked through the streets into the 
market-place. And He saw at the comer of the market some 
people gathered together looking at an object on the ground ; 
and He drew near to see what it might be. It was a dead dog, 
with a halter round his heck, by which he appeared to have 
been dragged through the dirt ; and a viler, a more abject, a 
more unclean thing, never met the eyes of man. And those 
who stood by looked on with abhorrence. * Faugh ! ' said one, 
■topping his nose; Mt pollutes the au:.' *How long,' said 
another, < shall this foul beast offend our sight ? ' ' Look at his 
torn hide,' said a third ; ' one could not even cut a shoe out of 
it' < And his ears,' said a fourth, ' all draggled and bleeding ! ' 
* No doubt,' said a fifth, < he hath been hanged for thieving 1 ' 
And Jesus heard them, and looking down compassionately on 
the dead creature, He said : ' Pearls are not equal to the white- 
ness of his teeth ! ' Then the people turned towards Him with 
amazement, and said among themselves: 'Who is this? this 
must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only He could find something 
to pity and approve even in a dead dog ; ' and being ashamed, 
they bowed their heads before Him, and went each on his 
way. — Mrs. Jameson. 

17a Swedish Legend of the Lapwing, the Stork, 
AND THE Swallow. 

It was on that fearftd Friday when our Saviour hung in His 
agony upon the cross, when the sun was turned into blood, and 
darkness was upOn all the earth, that three birds, flying from 
east to west, passed by the accursed hill of Golgotha. First 
came the lapwing, and when the bird saw the sight before him 
he flew round the cross, crying in his querulous tone, * Torment 
him ! torment him ! ' For this reason the lapwing is for ever 
accursed, and can never be at rest ; it flies round and round its 
nest, fluttering and uttering a plaintive cry ; in the swamp its 
eggs are stolen. Then came the stork, and the stork cried 
in its sorrow and its grief for the ill deed done, ' Give Him 
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strength t give Him strength ! ' Therefore is the stork blessed, 
and wlier«Ter it comes it is welcome, and the people love to 
see it bcdld upon their houses ; it is a sacred bird, and for ever 
anharmed. Lastly came the swallow, and when it saw what 
wasdone,it cried, 'Refresh Him ! cool Hun !' So the swallow 
is the most beloved of the three ; he dwells and builds his nest 
under the yrvty roofs of men's houses ; he looks into their very 
windows and watches their doings, and no man disturbs him, 
either on the palace or on the houses of the poorest peasant 
For this reason, as you travel in Denmark, you will observe the 
swallows' nests remain undisturbed ; no one would dream for a 
moment of scratching them down or destroying them as we do 
in England. 

171. Warsaw to England. 

I, the City steeped in the blood of my children ; I^ a widow 
in mourning, with chains on my hands ; I, a slave in a living 
tomb, send tiiese words of thanks to thee, English people. The 
voice of the members of thy much esteemed House of Conmions, 
the voice of the workmen of thy towns, has raised the lid of the 
tomb in which violence and indifference have precipitated Po- 
land. To my call of blood and tears God has replied by the 
mouth of an honoured people. Glory to God t and thanks to 
thee, O England ! With all that remains to me of life and 
immortality, after a long martyrdom, I bless thee, thy old men, 
thy men, women, sons, and daughters, wishing them eternal 
liberty and beatitude. Kaj- thy patrons ever pray God for 
thee, because thou, venerable and happy England, hast advo- 
cated the cause of abandoned, mutilated, and crucified Poland. 



172. A Toast by the Poet Campbelu 

This celebrated, but irritable, poet, whose political bias is no 
secret, having been invited to a bookseller's dinner, shortly after 
the legal murder of Palm, the German bookseller, was caned upon 
for a literary toast or sentiment. To the astonishment of the 
company, Campbell stood np and gravely pronounced * Bona- 
parte/ ' What,' said his host, ' did we understand you rlrHtljr ? 
Do you really propose Bonaparte ? We asked you for a literary 
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coast or sentiment' Campbell laughing replied : ' Yes, I give 
you Bonaparte; he has performed one good service for litera- 
ture — ^he shot a bookseller.' The whole company reliabed the 
joke, and Bonaparte's health was drunk as it deserved. — Cutt- 
ningham, 

173. The Superiority of our Forefathers. 

I know an old gentleman, who declares that the English 
were fifty years ago a stronger race than they are now. A 
modem boatswain's mate, he asserts, could not hit half so hard 
as the terrific carnifex with a pigtail who, in the heroic era, 
scarified the backs of our seamen. The very scourged ones 
were stronger. No modem soldier could endure eight hundred 
lashes. No modem conmiunity could tolerate the spectacle of 
fifteen human beings strangled in front of the debtor's door on 
a single Monday moming, for such offences as uttering a forged 
one-poimd note, counterfeiting a hat stamp, rettuning from trans- 
portation, or stealing a silver toast-rack. We were, says my 
old gentleman, a stronger, braver, more lion-hearted generation. 
Look at the port we drank at night, and the brandy we swal- 
lowed the next moming to Uet ourselves rlvbt.' Look at the 
beefsteaks we ate, the wasers we laid, the coaches we drove, 
the watobmen we beat, the cocks we fought, the bulls we 
baited, the prize-fighters we patronised, the piclq)0ckets whose 
ears we nailed to the pump 1 Cigars, seltzer- water, thin daret, 
and light Uterature have made us a degenerate and effeminate 
race. Well, I think we were stronger fifty or sixty years ago.— 

174. The Duke of Wellington on French Generals. 

The Duke spoke with great respect, or rather admiration, of 
the skill of Soult in organising troops, and combining their move- 
ments ; but with this faculty his praise stopped, and for genius 
in war he gave the palm to Massena, in this criticism of per- 
sonal experience : — ' When Massena was opposed tome, I could 
not eat, drink, or sleep. I never knew what repose or respite 
from anxiety was. I was kept perpetually on the alert But, 
when Soult was opposed to me, I then could eat, drink, and en- 
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Joy myself without fear of surprise. Not but that Soult was a 
great general Soult was a wonderful man in his way. Soult 
would assemble a hundred thousand men at a certain point on 
a certain day, but when he had got them there, he did not know 
what in the world to do with them/ 

The Duke would not be drawn into comparisons disparaging 
foreign armies, and exalting our own at their expense. George 
the Fourth asked him whether the British cavalry was not the 
finest in the world. * The French are very good. Sire.* Un- 
satisfied with this answer, the King rejoined : * But ours is 
better, Duke ? ' ' The French are very good, Sire^' was again the 
Duke's dry response. No vulgar vaunt of superiority could be 
obtained from him. — The Examiner. 

175. Edward VI. 

Edward VI., the only son of Henry VIII. who survived him, 
was bom at Hampton Court, October 12, 1537. His mother. 
Queen Jane Seymour, died on the twelfth day after giving him 
birth. The chUd had three stepmothers in succession after this ; 
but he was probably not much an object of attention with any 
of them. Sir John Hayward, who has written the history of his 
life and reign with great fulness, says that he ' was brought up 
among nurses until he arrived to the age of six years.' He was 
then committed to the care of Dr. (afterwards Sir Anthony) 
Cooke, and Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Cheke, the former of 
whom appears to have undertaken his instruction in philosophy 
and divinity, the latter in Greek and Latin. The prince made 
great proficiency under these able masters. Henry VIII. died 
at his palace at Westminster early in the morning of Friday, 
January 28, 1547 ; but it is remarkable that no announcement 
of his decease appears to have been made till Monday, the 31st, 
although the Parliament met and transaeted business on the 
intervening Saturday. Edward, who was at Hatfield when the 
event happened, was brought thence in the first instance to the 
residence of his sister Elizabeth at Enfield, and from that place, 
on the 31st, to the Tower at London, where he was proclaimed 
the same day. The council now opened the will of the late king 
(executed on December 30 preceding), by which it was found 
that he had (according to the powers granted him by the Acts 
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28 Hen. VIII. ch. 7, and 35 Hen. VIII. ch. i) appointed sixteen 
persons, under the name of ezeonton, to exercise the powers of 
the Government during the minority of his son. One of these, 
the king's maternal uncle, Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
was immediately elected by the rest their president, and eltber 
received from them in this character, or assumed of his own 
authority, the titles of Governor of his Majesty, Lord Protector of 
aU his realms, and Lieutenant-General of all his armies. He was 
also created Duke of Somerset, and soon after took to himself 
the office of Lord High Treasurer, and was fiuther honoured by 
being made Earl Marshal for life. About the same time his 
brother. Sir Thomas Seymour, was created Baron Seymour of 
Sudley, and appointed Lord High Admiral — Fenny Cyclopadia, 

176. A Talisatan. 

While R. Houdin was stayfngr with the chieftain Bou-Allem, 
a Marabout looked with supreme disgust on his tricks. When 
the stance was over, the Marabout said : * I now believe in 
your supernatural power, — ^you are a real sorcerer, so I hope 
you will not fear to repeat a trick you performed at your 
theatre.' Then produelngr a pair of pistols from under his 
burnous, he said : * Come, choose one of these rpistols, we will 
load it and I will lire at you. You have nothing to fear, since 
you are invulnerable.' Houdin hardly knew how to escape; 
and the Marabout smiled malignantly at his triumph. Bou- 
Allem, who knew that Houdin's tricks were the result of ad- 
dress, was very angry ; but Houdin would not be beaten. 
Turning to the Marabout, he said that he had left his talisman 
at Algiers, but that he would, for all that, allow him to fire at 
him the next morning. During the night he made his prepara- 
tions, and the pistols were loaded with all due solemnity, the 
Marabout putting in the powder, Houdin the balls. The 
Marabout fired ; and the ball appeared between the wizard's 
teeth. Then taking up the other pistol, Houdin fired at a 
newly whitewashed wall : immediately a laige stain of blood 
appeared on it. The Marabout was overwhelmed— at that 
moment he doubted everything, even the Prophet 
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177. Table Delicacies in the Arctic Regions. 

Bins ef fiuw vary very much| even in Greenland. I have 
inquired of Petersen, and he tells me that the Greenland Esqui- 
maux (there are many Greenlanders of Danish origin) are not 
asrved as to which of their animals afford the most delicious 
food ; some of them prefer reindeer venison, others think more 
fovourably of young dog. A Danish captain, who had acquired 
the taste, provided some for his guests, and they praised his 
mutton ! After dinner he sent for the skin of the animal, which 
was no other than a large red dog. This occurred in Green- 
land, where his Danish guests had resided for many years, fax 
removed firom European mutton. Baked puppy is a real deli- 
cacy all over Polynesia ; at the Sandwich Islands I was once 
invited to a feast, and had to feign disappointment as well as I 
could, when told that puppy was so extremely scarce it could 
not be proonred in time, and therefore suoUnB^ptr was substi- 
tuted— C^/. M'Clintocies Voyage of the Fox. 

178. An English Opinion of French Soldiers. 

The soldiers of no other nation, perhaps, would so readily 
have submitted to the privations which those of France were 
ealled upon to bear ; but it was found at last that they did not 
differ so materially from other people, but that there was a 
limit to their endurance. In other respects, however, the 
French are peculiarly suited to make good soldiers : they pos- 
sess high courage ; great personal activity and mental resources : 
sobriety, which keeps them easily within the bounds of discipline ; 
a buoyancy of spirits, that makes them undergo fatigue and 
bear privations without complaining; a stock of vanity, that 
enables them to keep op their spirits ; and an mordinate love 
of fame, which leads them to undertake the most daring enter- 
prises. A long course of uninterrupted successes had led the 
French troops to consider themselves invincible ; and so in- 
deed they had been found by all who had hitherto attempted to 
resist them. Such were the troops with whom the victor of 
Assaye, with the 'sbopkeeper ' army of England, was about to 
dispute the palm of victory. — MiL LAfeofWellingtony by Jackson 
and Scott. 
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179. The Celtic Language. 

Adam spoke Irish in Eden, and wooed Eve in Welflb, and 
scolded her in Gaelic when driven forth, and taught Cain 
Breton and Abel Cornish. In some form or another the Celtic 
was the primitive language^ which the confusion of Babel spUt 
up into Chinese, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Dutch. At all events 
the Celtic was the primitive language of Europe. This at least 
is the doctrine of certain Celtomanes. No, says another class 
of philologists, equally posseMod by a theory that Gothic was 
the primitive language of Europe, to which the Celtic may be 
referred. Political animosities have entered into a question 
which should be decided without passion, and which belongs to 
the impartial decision of literature. It was with this view that 
M. de Belloquet has long occupied himself with inquiries into 
Celtic origins, and the result is the appearance of the first part 
of an important work which cannot fail to interest scholars, 
Ethnoghiie Gauloise. This first part is confined to the linguistic, 
or comparison of languages. By-and-by it is hoped he will 
publish the physiological portion, or the study of the physical 
characters peculiar to different peoples; and finally the ethno- 
logical portion, which shall indicate the manners, the customs 
belonging to each race. — The Critic. 

180. The Bombardment of Milan in 1849. 

On the 22nd April an intrepid body of defenders, five in 
Bmnber, a band of noble spirits, of those who knew how to die, 
led on by Lucien Manora, marched upon the gate Tosa, which 
was defended by two thousand soldiers and six cannon. With a 
boldness that danger heightened, they threw themselves upon 
tlie Austrians, put them to flight, and selmed upon this gate, 
where they established themselves as victors. Soon after the 
auxiliary columns, seconded by the courage of the inhabitants of 
the city, succeeded in opening by main force the gate of Como. 

After this double success of the Milanese, Radetzki was no 
longer master of Milan. His troops, detached at the gates and 
upon the bastions, were about to be surrounded and taken in 
detail He found himself in his turn bemmed In by the insur- 
rection. He learned successively bv his emissaries the rising of 
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all the towns of Lombardy ; the Piedmontese could in a few 
marches unite their strength to that of the population. There 
rMnalned for him nothing now but to concentrate his army, rally 
all the detachments, all the garrisons of the towns, asoertala 
the citadels still remaining in his power, and choose his field of 
battle. With the eye of a skilful general he hesitated no longer, 
and took the resolution of beating a retreat At the approach 
of night he wished to disguise this retreat by the redoubled fire 
of his artillery. Sucty pieces vomited upon the city destruction 
and death. The settlngr lire to several isolated houses, situated 
at the extremity of the fauboiugs threw a sinister light All at 
once an inmiense column of flame rose from the midst of the 
castle. The Austrians had piled up in the great court masses 
of straw and hay, vehicles and furniture, to bum their dead, and 
make the gloomy proofs of their defeat imperceptible. The fire 
which flashed from a thousand guns seemed to form round 
Milan a circle of flame. The alarm beU sounded with re- 
doubled peals in the fifty spires of the city. The multiplied 
roars of the cannon were reverberated by the echoes. It was a 
scene of sublime horror, of which one of the combatants, mounted 
on a turret, has made himself the piunter and historian. 

The Austrians hoped to profit by the terror and disorder into 
which Milan was thrown by this bombardment, these burnings, 
this fiightful spectacle, to file off secretly along the bastions, 
and hide their last manoeuvres. But the exasperated tirailleurs, 
not allowing themselves to be disturbed either by fire or sound, 
harassed them without ceasing. Multiplied obstacles raised 
in their path stayed the troops on the march. They had to 
drar alongr with them the artillery, the wounded, the families 
of the employiSy and the unhappy persons taken as hostages. 
The retreat from Milan lasted eight hours, the army leaving at 
every step corpses and prisoners behind it — Translated firom 
Gamier-Pagis. 

i8i. An Adventure with Robbers. 

A traveller in Mexico, whose name was Taylor, started one 
morning at sunrise from the cold comfortless inn where he had 
slept the night before. A few hours' rldingr brought him to a 
small town, where he was glad to rest himself, and breakfast 
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When mounting lus horse agsun, he was asked whether he 
would not have a guard, as the road he was going was much 
frequented by robbers ; but he refused, either because he was 
too brave to eare for one, or because he thought it was a mere 
pretence to make him pay for an escort He rode off, the 
innkeeper telling him he would certainly be stopped on the 
road. 

All that day passed — he was travelling a very lonely road — 
but no robbers appeared. He thought how wise he had been 
to refuse a guard. The inn he reached at night was a very bad 
one — so bad that he could not easily obtain food in it He 
started the next morning without breakfast, and rode till he 
came to a wretched little hut, built of mud. He took what he 
could find for himself and his horse, and gave the woman a 
dollar to pay for it ; she had no chaiige, and went to a shop 
opposite to ask for it Soon she came back, telling him the 
people in the shop said it was a bad one. He gave her a 
second, and she came back with the same story. The traveller 
began to think something was wrong ; but he gave her a third, 
and told her that must do, for he would not give her any more. 
There were a number of dirty fellows drinking spirits in the 
shop, and one of them asked Mr. Taylor to take a drop ; but 
he rdiised. The man said something about its being ^Uie last 
time/ but the traveller did not beed his remark. 

He travelled on for some time ; not a creature was to be 
seen on the road, which lay between two steep hills. So lonely 
was it that he thought it would be well to load his pistoL Be 
fore he could do this, however, he heard a slight movement in 
the brushwood by his side. Turning to see what caused it, a 
double-barrelled musket met his view, pointed at him, so close 
and so well-aimed that he could almost look down the barrels. 
Holding the musket was a fleree-looktngr man in a pink shirt 
and white trousers. In a moment, a second was visible on the 
other side, then a third in front The attack was so sudden, 
that he could only throw down his arms as they bade him. The 
next command was that he should gret off his horse ; this, too, 
he did, for, with one unloaded pistol, how could he fight the 
robbers ? They made him lead his horse out of the road, for 
fear of any passers-by. One of them went back to keep guard. 
The others, pointing their muskets at their victim, ordered him 
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to lie down on his £ace. They then took o£f his coat and 
waistcoat, and turned his pockets inside out. His purse had 
very little money in it, at which they were angry. He had been 
so prudent as only to take enough for his journey, but he had 
a cheque on a bank in Mexico. The robbers gave him back his 
papers, and this cheque among them. 

They next tied his hands behind him ; then spreading out 
a blanket he carried, emptied his bags into it, that they might 
choose what to take. They took all but letters, books, and 
papers. They also picked his pockets of some oranges and 
cigars, but gave him back one of each, saying: * Perhaps you 
may get hungry before night' They tied all they took up in a 
blanket, and carried it off, leaving him his horse, fortunately. 
They then departed, bidding him good-day, and saying how 
pleased they were to have met with hinL He, poor fellow, with 
his hands tied behind him, felt it anytbtiiv but pleasant The 
first thing was to ret rid of the rope ; and, after twisting and 
turning a long time, he contrived to turn his hands round so 
that he could reach the knots with his teeth — ^in half an hour 
he was free once more. His horse had remained near him. 
He caught him, mounted, and rode off, seeing, as he did so, the 
three robbers still in the distance. The man in the pink shirt 
was one of the men he had seen drinking in the shop, and now 
he knew that calling the dollar a bad one was a trick to see 
how much he had about him. He galloped on as hard as he 
could, and reached a town where a good old priest directed him 
to an honest inn. As he jumped off his poor tired horse, he told 
the people of the inn he had no money. But they kindly bade 
him not to mind it ; he might stay as long as he liked. They 
told him, too, that he ought to be very thankful the robbers had 
not taken his life as well as his money and goods. — Standard 
Books, 

182. A Chapter on Human Nature. 

A correspondent furnishes us with the partlonlan of the 
following incident, of which he was an eye-witness. 

At the point where occurred the transhipment of passengers 
from the West, was moored a canal boat, waiting the arrival of 
the train, before starting on their waj tbronrli to the Ea^t. 
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The captain of the boat — a tall and sun-browned, rough man~ 
stood on his craft, superintending the labouBs of his men, when 
the cars came in, and about twelve minutes after, a party of 
half a dozen gentlemen came along, and deliberately ¥ralked up 
to the captain, and thus addressed him: — 

^ Sir, we wish to go East, but our ftartlier proyreMi to-day 
depends upon you. In the cars we have just left there is a sick 
man, whose presence is disagreeable. We have been chosen a 
committee by the passengers, to ask that you will deny this 
man a passage on your boat ; if he goes, we remain. What 
say you?' 

By this time others had come from the cars. 

* Gentlemen,' said the captain, ' I have heard the passengers 
through your conmiittee. Has the sick man any representatives 
here ? I wish to hear both sides of the question.' 

To this unexpected interrogatory there was not a single 
answer ; when, without a moment's pause, the captain crossed 
to the car, and, entering, beheld a poor, emaciated, worn-out 
creature, whose life was eaten up by consumption. The man's 
head was bowed in his hands, and he was weeping. The 
captain advanced, and spoke kindly to hinL 

* Oh, sir,' said the trembling invalid, looking up, his face lit 
up with hope and expectation, * are you the captain, and will 
you take me ? The passengers shun me, and are so unkind. 
You see^ sir, I am dying ; but oh ! if I can live to see my 
mother, I shall die happy. She lives at Burlington, sir, and my 
journey is more than half performed. I am a poor printer, and 
the only child of hex in whose arms I would wish to die.' 

' You shall go,' said the captain, with an oath, * if Z loee 
every passenger for the trip.' 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers were grouped 
around the boat, with their baggage piled on the towpath, and 
they themselves waiting for the decision of the captain before 
engaging their passage. 

A moment more, and that decision was made known, as 
they beheld him come from the cars with the sick man cradled 
in his strong arms. Pushing directly through the crowd with 
his dying burden, he ordered the mattress to be laid in the 
choicest part of tiie cabin, where he laid the invalid with all 
the care of a parent Then scarcely deigning to cast a look 
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at the astonished crowd alongside, he shouted loudly to his 



* Push off the boat!* 

But a new feeling seemed to possess the passengers — ^that 
of shame and contrition at their inhumanity. With one common 
impulse each seized his own baggage^ and then walked imme- 
diately on board the boat 

In a short time another committee was sent to the captain, 
asking his presence in the cabin. 

He went, and from their midst arose a white-haired man, 
who, with teardrops starting in his eyes, told that rough captain 
that he had tan^bt them a lesson — ^that they felt humble before 
him, and they asked his forgiveness. — Blair County Whig, 

183. A BARBER'S Shop at Marseilles. 

As, amidst the absorbing preoccupation of the day, *eaM 
chaudepour tne raser^ was an article more easily asked for than 
obtained, I went into the shop of a ^ coiffeur de Paris ' to be 
< barbed,' as the Americans have it The shop was in a by- 
street, and not fashionable, of which I was glad, for it was full 
of genuine Marseilles life. Seven gentlemen, very hirsute, very 
swarthy, with gold rings in their ears, and looking very much 
like seven brigands or seven sworn foes to ' II Signor Babbage,' 
who had left their organs in the adjoining Cannebib:e, were 
sitting on seven chairs, awaiting their turn to be barbed. I was 
the eighth, and took a nap pending the arrival of my turn. I 
never knew such a curious barber's. The customers were all 
Frenchmen, and they were all talking vehemently, but they 
did not speak a word I could understand. The sound of the 
Provengal patois is half French and half Italian, but verbally 
is like neither. The floor was covered thick with tufts of black 
hair. The Marseillais always has his hair cut on the morning 
of a fite^ his head is so hot It grows, however, I should 
imagine, before evening, hydra fashion. By-and^bjr came in 
a ninth man, who spoke comprehensible French, and who had 
his hair in paper. Then there was a row. A dispute arose 
between bim en papillotes and the barber— first, relative to the 
merits of a little black dog with a red collar, answering to the 
name of Biribi, and next on the moot point whether a little man 
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looked best in a big hat, or a big man in a little one^ * The 
fixe dedaied itsel£' Tliey did not come to blows, but the 
atorm of ' Traun di Diaus* was awfiiL I was watching ner- 
vously for the flash of cold steel, when one of the brtvand^ 
looUiiff gentlemen took down a guitar hanging by the side of 
the case full of false collars and pammade hotigroisey and, striking 
up a plaintive air, b^gan to sing a song in patois of which I 
could catch the title, < Lou Mirade.' The rest joined in chorus, 
and there was a litde dance— the scene of hostile contention 
became an Academy of the Gay Science. Add to this the 
fumes of many dreadful dgars and a spicy gale of garlic, im- 
pregnating everybody and everything, down to the very razor 
and shaving-soap, and you may gain some notion of a barber's 
shop at Marseilles. The barber only chaiged me ten cents \ 
but to me the experience of his establishment was worth ten 
francs.— 2701^ Telegraph, 

184. Avarice. 
A 

The ingenious author of the ^Tin Trumpet' remarks— that 
a miser is one who, though he loves himself better than all the 
world, vaes himself worse: for he lives like a pauper in order 
that he may enrich his heirs, whom he naturally hates, because 
he knows they hate him. 

Perhaps llie severest reproach ever made to a miser was 
uttered by Voltaire. At a subscription of the French Academy 
for some charitable object, each contributor putting in a huts 
tPoTj the collector, by mistake, made a second application to a 
member noted for his penuriousness. * I have already paid/ 
ezdaimed the latter with some asperity. * I beg your pardon, 
said the applicant, * I have no doubt but you paid ; I believe it, 
though I did not see it' 'And / saw it, and do not believe it/ 
«tali9eMA Voltaire. 

B 

Hie inordinate desire of wealth has been the occasion of 
more mischief ind misery in the world than aajriiiiii^ «!••, 
Some of the direst evils with which the woxld has eror been 
afflicted have emanated from this source. No sooner had 
Colmnbiis sdved the problem of the V/estem Continent, than 
the accursed lust of gold b^an to fire the sordid hearts of his 

1 
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successors. Every species of perfidy, cruelty, and inhumanity 
towards the aborigines was practised against them, in order to 
extort from them their treasures; these mercenary wretches, 
forcing the natives of Hispaniola so mercilessly to delve and 
toil for the nm^li^ooTeted ore, that they aotoally reduced their 
numbers, within less than haU* a century, from two milUons to 
about one hundred and fifty. The conquest of Mexico, by 
Cortez and his followers, impelled by the same insatiable pas- 
sion, was accompanied with horrors, atrocities, and slaughters, 
more dreadfiil and revolting than almost any recorded in the 
annals of our race. To prepare the way for enjoying the 
plunder they had in view, the unoffending Indians were 
butchered by thousands; while carnage and every species of 
heartless cruelty marked their progress of spoliation. In the 
siege of Mexico, no less than a hundred thousand of the natives 
were sacrificed; and, as if to add to the effrontery and de- 
pravity of the act, it was perpetrated under the standard of 
the cross^ and with the invocation of the God of Armies to aid 
the conquests. The like atrocities characterised the expedition 
of Pizarro for the conquest of Peru. Under perfidious profes- 
sions of amity, they captured the Inca, butchering some four 
thousand of his unresisting attendantik The unfortunate em- 
peror, vainly hoping to regain his freedom, offered them as many 
vessels of g^ld as would fill an apartment twenty-four feet long, 
sixteen wide, and eight high; and after having despatched 
messengers to collect the promised treasures, he had fulfilled 
his engagement, when they vilely broke truce, and burnt their 
wretched victim. 

C 

In the year 1790, died at Paris, literally of want, the well- 
known banker — Osterwald. This miserable victim of this dis- 
ease, a few days prior to his death, resisted the importunities 
of bis attendant to purchase some meat for the purpose of 
making a little soup for him. 'True, I should like the soup,' 
he said, 'but I have no appetite for the meat; what is to 
become of that? it will be a sad waste.' This poor wretch 
died possessed of 125,000/. sterling. Another desperate case 
was that of Elwes^ whose diet and dress were alike of the most 
revolting kind, and whose property was estimated at 800,000/. 
sterling. Among other characteristic incidents related of him. 
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it is said that on the approach of that dread summons which 
was to divorce him from his cherished gold, he exclaimed. * I 
«nU keep my money — ^nobody shall rob me of my property. 



We meet with the name of Daniel Dancer, whose miserly 
propensities were indulged to such a degree, that on one occa- 
sion, when, at the urgent solicitation of a friend, he ventured to 
give a shilling to a Jew for an old hat — ^'better as new* — ^to the 
astonishment of his friend, the next day he actually retailed it 
for eighteen-pence. He was in the habit of carrying a snuff- 
box about with him, not for the purpose of regaling his olfac- 
tory organ, but for what does the reader suppose ? to collect 
pinches of the aromatic dust from his snuff-taking friends ; and 
when the box was filled, he would barter its contents for a 
farthing rushlight i He performed his ablutions at a neigh- 
boiuing pool, drying himself in the sun, to save the extravagant 
indulgence of a towel Other eccentricities are chronicled of 
this remarkable 'case' — such as lying in bed during the cold 
weather to save the cost of fuel, and eating garbage to save 
the charges for food; yet this poor mendicant had property 
to the extent of upwards of 3,000/. per annum. ^ 

£ 

There was a Russian merchant— never mind his name, it is 
too barbarously burdened with consonants to spell or pronounce 
— who was so prodigiously wealthy, that on one occasion he 
loaned the Empress Catherine the Second a million of roubles, 
although he lived in the most deplorable state of indigence, 
privation, and wretchedness. He buried his money in casks in 
his cellar, and was so great a miser that he seemed almost to 
thrive upon his very passion. He had his troubles, however ; 
for, reposing his trust for the security of his possessions upon 
the fierceness and fidelity of his favourite dog, his bulwark of 
safety foiled hinL The dog very perversely died, and his master 
was driven to the disagreeable alternative of officiating in the 
place of the deceased functionary, by imitating the canine ser- 
vice — going his roonds every evening and barking as well as any 
human dog could be expected to do. 
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F 

The weU-kii0wn Nat Bentky {flUas Dirty Dick), of I/mdoii, 
belongs to this cat^oiy. This eccentric specimen of humanity 
was the victim not only to a craving for gold, bat also for old 
iron. We have a dim recollection of the dingy old shop in 
Tjeadenhall Street, piled up with heaps of all kinds of old iron 
and Imnber. The last twenty years of his miserable existence 
were spent in dirt and destitution. Another deplorable case 
might be cited— that of Thomas Pitt, of Warwickshire. All his 
solicitude was about his money ; his pulse rose and fell with the 
public funds. He lived over tiiirty years ensconced in a gloomy 
garret, never enlivened with light of lamp or fire, or the cheering 
smile of fnendship. It is reported, that some weeks prior to 
the sickness which terminated his despicable career, he went 
Ko several undertakers in quest of a cheap cofifin. As he lived 
without the regards, so he died without the regrets, of his 
neighbours — a miserable illustration of the corrupting influ- 
ence of cupidity. He left behind him 2,475/^ in the public 
funds. 

G 

Another instance is that of the notorious Thomas Cook. 
His ruling passion showed itself in all its intensity at the close 
of his life, for on his physician intimating the possibility of his 
not existing more than five or six days, with a fierce look of 
indignation he protested against the useless expense of sending 
hun medicine, and changed the doctor never to show his face to 
him again. 

H 

Misers like to feast their eyes with their treasure as well as 
to handle it We cite an instance from a recent writer, to this 
effect It is an anecdote related of Sir William Smyth, of 
Bedfordshire. He was immensely rich, but most parsimonious 
and miserly in his habits. At seventy years of age he was 
entirely deprived of his sight, unable to gloat over his hoarded 
heaps of gold; this was a terrible afiliction. He was per- 
suaded by Taylor, the celebrated oculist, to be couched : who 
was, by agreement, to have sixty guineas if he restored his 
patient to any degree of sight Taylor succeeded in his opera- 
tion, and Sir William was enabled to read and write, without 
the aid of spectacles, during the rest of his life. But no sooner 
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was his sight restored, than the baronet began to regret that 
his agreement had been for so large a sum ; he felt no joy as 
others would have felt, but grieved and sighed over the loss 
of his sixty guineas ! His thoughts were now how to cheat 
the oculist ; he pretended that he had only a glimmering, and 
could see nothing distinctly ; for which reason the bandage on 
his eyes was continued a month longer than the usual time. 
Ta^r was deceived by these misrepresentations, and 2^;reed to 
compound the bargain, and accepted twenty guineas, instead of 
sixty. At the time Taylor attended him he had a large estate, 
an immense sum of money in the stocks, and six thousand 
pounds in the house. 

I 

Our last citation exhibits an involuntary case of immolation 
to Moloch. 

A miser, of the name of Foscue, who had amassed enormous 
wealth by the most sordid parsimony and discreditable extor- 
tion, was requested by the government to advance a sum of 
money, as a loan. The miser, to whom a fair interest was not 
inducement sufficiently strong to enable him to part with his 
treasured gold, declared his incapacity to meet this demand ; he 
pleaded severe losses and the utmost poverty. Fearing, how- 
ever, that some of his neighbours, among whom he was very 
unpopular, would report his immense wealth to the government, 
he applied his ingenuity to discover some effectual way of hiding 
his gold, sboald they attempt to institute a search to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of his plea. With great care and secrecy, 
he dug a deep cave in his cellar ; to this receptacle for his 
treasurei he descended by a ladder, and to the trapdoor he 
attached a spring-lock, so that, on shutting, it would fasten of 
itself. By-and-by the miser disappeared : inquiries were made ; 
the house was searched; woods were explored, and the ponds 
were dragged ; but no Foscue could they find ; and gossips began 
to conclude that the miser had fled, with his gold, to some part 
where, by living incognito, he would be free from the hands of 
the government Some time passed on ; the house in which 
he had lived was sold, and workmen were busily qnployed in 
its repair. In the progress of their work they met with the 
door of the secret cave, with the key in the lock outside. They 
threw back the door, and descended with a light The first 
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object upon which the lamp reflected was the ghastly body of 
Foscue the miser, and scattered anrand him were heavy bags of 
gold, and ponderous chests of untold treasure; a candlestick 
lay beside him on the floor. This worshipper of Mammon had 
gone into his cave, to pay his devoirs to his golden god, and 
became a sacrifice to his devotion ! — Mertyweather. 



185. Thb Lion and the Spaniel. 

In the afternoon our company went again to the Tower, to 
see as well as to hear the recent story of the great lion and the 
litUe dog. 

They found thie place thronged, and all were obliged to pay 
treble prices, on account of the unprecedented novelty of the 
show; so that the keeper in a short space acquired a little 
fortune. 

The great cage in the front was occupied by a beast, who, by 
way of pre-eminence, was called the king's lion ; and, while he 
traversed the limits of bis straitened dominions, he was attended 
by a small and very beautiful black spaniel, who frisked 
and gambolled about him, and at times would pretend to snarl 
and bite at him ; and again the noble animal, with an air of 
fond complaisance, would hold down his head, while the little 
creature licked his formidable chaps. Their hbtory, as the keeper 
related, was this : — 

It was customary for all, who were unable or unwilling to 
pay their sixpence, to bring a dog or cat as an oblation to the 
beast in lieu of money to the keeper. Among others, t fellow 
had caught up this pretty black spaniel in the streets, and he 
was accordingly thrown into the cage of the great lion. Im- 
mediately the little animal trembled and shivered, and crouched 
&nd threw itself on its back, and put forth its tongue, and held 
up its paws, in supplicatory attitudes, as an acknowledgment of 
superior power, and praying for mercy. In the meantime the 
lordly brute, instead of devouring it, beheld it with an eye of 
philosophic inspection. He turned it over with one paw, and 
then turned it with the other ; and smelled to it, and seemed 
desirous of courting a fruther acquaintance. 

The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large xness of hb own 
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tamily-dijiner; but the lion kept aloof, and refused to eat, keep- 
ing his eye on the dog, and inviting him as It were to be his 
taster. At length, the little animal's fears being something 
abated, and his appetite quickened by the smell of the victuals, 
he approached slowly, and with trembling ventured to eat 
The lion then advanced gently and began to partake, and they 
finished their meal very lovingly together. 

From this day the strictest friendship conunenced between 
them, a friendship consisting of all possible affection and tender- 
ness on the part of the lion, and of the utmost confidence and 
boldness on the part of the dog ; insomuoh tbat he would lay 
hhnself down to sleep within the fangs and under the jaws of 
his terrible patron. A gentleman who had lost the spaniel, and 
had advertised a reward of two guineas to the finder, at length 
heard of the adventure, and went to reclaim his dog. < You see, 
sir,' said the keeper, *it would be a great pity to part such 
loving friends ; however, if you insist upon your property, you 
must even be pleased to take him yourself ; it is a task that I 
would not engage in for five hundied guineas.' The gentleman 
rose Into great wrath, but finally chose to acquiesce rather than 
have a personal dispute with the lion. 

As Mr. Felton had a curiosity to see the two friends eat to- 
gether, he sent for twenty pounds of beef, which was accord 
ingly cut in pieces, and given into the cage ; when inrniediatd) 
the little brute, whose appetite happened to be eager at the 
time, was desirous of making a monopoly of the whole, and 
putting his paws upon the meat, and grumbling and barking, he 
audaciously flew in the face of the lion. But the generous 
creature, instead of being offended with his impotent com- 
panion, started back, and seemed terrified at the fury of his 
attack, neither attempted to eat a bit till his favourite had 
tacitly given permission. 

When they were both gorged, the lion stretched and turned 
himself, and lay down in an evident posture for repose, but this 
his sportive companion would not admit He frisked and 
gambolled about him, barked at him, would now scrape and tear 
at his head with his claws, and again seize him by the ear and 
bite and pull away ; while the noble beast appeared affected by 
no other sentiment save that of pleasure and complacence. 

But let us proceed ID the tragic catastrophe of this extra- 
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oidiiiaiy story ; a story still known to many, as delivered down 
by tradition fiom &tlier to son. 

In about twelve months the little spaniel sickened and died, 
and left his loving patron the most desolate of creatares. For 
a time^ the lion did not appear to conceive otherwise than that 
his fevourite was asleep. He would continue to smell to him, 
and then would stir him with his nose^ and turn him over with 
his paw ; but finding that all his efforts to wake him were vain, 
he would traverse his cage from end to end at a swift and un- 
easy pace, then stop and look down upon him with a fixed and 
drooping regard ; and again lift his head on high, and open his 
horrible throat, and prolong a roar, as of distant thunder, for 
leveral minutes together. 

They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcass from 
him ; he watched it perpetually, and would suffer nothing to 
touch it The keeper then endeavoured to tempt him with 
variety of victuals, but he turned from all that was offered with 
loathing. They thenput several living dogs into his cage, and these 
he instantly tore piecemeal, but left their members on the floor. 
His passion being thus inflamed, he would dart his fangs into 
the boards, and pluck away large splinters, and again grapple 
at the bars of his cage, and seemed enraged at his restraint 
from tearing the world to pieces. Again, as quite spent, he 
would 5tretch~himself by the remains of his beloved associate, 
and gather him in with his paws, and put him to his bosom ; 
and then utter tmder roars of such terrible melancholy aa seemed 
to threaten all around, for the loss of his little playfellow, the 
only friend, the only companion that he had upon earth. 

For five days he thus languished, and gradually declined, 
without taking any sustenance, or admitting any comfort ; till, 
one morning, he was found dead, with his head lovingly reclined 
on the carcass of his little friend. They were both interred to- 
gether, and their grave plentifully watered by the tears of the 
keeper and his lamentin|^ iKoxXy.— Henry Brooke. 
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a« an, art, is often to be left 
out (chiefly when it stands before 
A noon in apposition) : — ' to elect 
his son a member ' [15], c^ilirt son 
fils membre, or comnu membrt ; — 
'I am called a pirate; you are 
called a king' [45], <tn nCapptlU 
pirate; onvausa^Ueroi; — *what 
a delightful treat ' [43], quel d^U- 
deux rSgal, See what. 

about [14, 146], de: — * about 
it* [28], en; — * about his piece* 
[27], de sa pike; — 'about the 
books* [27J, au sujet des livres ; — 
[142], emnron; — [46], d^em/iron ; 
— 'about dividing* [135], sur le 
portage de, sur la maniire de parte- 
ger; — 'about me* [140], sur imn; 
— [147, 165], vers; — 'to wander 
about * [43], errer, alter fH et Ih; — 
' all about the countiy * [146], par 
tout le pays; — 'N. had been 
declared emperor about ten days * 
[153], U y avait dix jours emnron 
que N, avait iti proclami empereur, 

about to [49, 100, 106, 139], 
sur le point de ; — ' to be about to. * 
ttre sur le point de; alter: — 'lam 
about to sacrifice * [52], je tfais 
sacrifier; — ' was about to dispute * 
[178], allait disputer, 

aboTO. See blgrb. — 'Above 
ground ' [9], sur terre. 



abotraet (to) (property), d^ 
toumer, voter, 

abiuo (to) [28], gronder, in- 
jurier, insuUer, 

aooonnty explication: — 'is a 
sufficient account of* [150], rend 
osseM compte de, 

aooonnt of (on) [11], h raison 
de, ^ cause de, 

aecoanted for (that is) [75], 
cela s^explique, 

aequalnted with (to be) : — 
'she was familiarly acquainted 
with ... * [85], la tongue grecque lui 
^tait/amitiire aussi Hen que . . . ; — 
'were you well acquainted with 
what * [93], Hie%-vous Hen informi 
{Hen au fait) de ce qui ; — 'was 
known to be well acquainted with 
taming * [114], Ucut connu comme 
trh au fait {fort au courant) de 
la moniire d^apprivoiser ; avait la 
reputation de sovoir Hen appri- 
voiser, 

action I — 'you are going into 
action * [90], vous alia donner, 

aetnallyt riellement, effective 
ment: — 'they actually reduced 
their numbers * [184 B], Us rhu* 
sirent h diminuer leur nombre ; le 
risuUat rielfut que leur nombre fut 
diminui, 

additional [135], suffisont, de 
plus, 

addroM (to) :— 'was not ad- 
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drening him* TaT], m M ptfrUtU 
pas : — ' thus addressed the audience' 
L33l A*^^ ^*^ ^ ''^ audit&ire ; — 
*addressed him ' [82], luiparla; — 

wu adrtsu: — 'who had addressed 
her ' [85], ^i luiavaUprltnUiuiu 
adresse. 

AdTooftte (to) [8al flaider 
pour ; pkddir la came de, 

•M&9^mA [164], ^my/p ter^ 
Hfii. 

mffeetloa [162], sympathie. 

mfford (to) [73, 135], donner, 
fourmr, offnr; — ' I camiot afford 
it, '/f n^en ai pas les moyens ; mes 
mayms ne mt U permettent pas. 

9fnA<L (to be), avoir peur; — 

* he was afraid * [i], il tut peur; — 

* don't be afraid* [159], rfayttpas 
peur. 

after I— 'after forty' [18], 
aprts ^ooMs ; — ' after she was ' [85], 
quand elle fid (aprh quelle fiH) 
dcvenue ;—* after all * [159], pour^ 
tout, malgri votrt promesse ; — 
« year after year ' [163], (Tannie en 
mmie ; pendant des ann/es. 

after 1 — ^A present participle go- 
verned by that preposition should 
be translated by the compound 
infinitive : — * after hearing him ' 
[40], apr^ ravoir enUndu ; — 

* after babbling ' [27], apris avoir 
haJbilU ; — 'after enjoying' [142], 
aprls avoir joui de. 

after life (in) [77], plus tard, 
dans mon Age m&r. 

afterwards [23], Hentdt^peu 
apris, 

affalBy often, or generally, ex- 
pressed in Frendi by the prefix re : 
— « to become again ' [49], redeve- 
nir;—* to appear again ' [54], re- 
parattre ; — aUo, parattre encore 
unefois, une fois de plus, une fids 
encore ; — * to charge again * [22], 
revenir h la charge, 

affe I — * he was blind from age ' 
[51], U grand Age Vavait rendu \ 



aveugle; — 'to be of age,' devenit 
{itr^nutfeur^ atteindre sa majoriii; 
— < was just of age ' [146], venait 
d'atteisulre sa majoriti ; — • who 
was not yet twenty years of age ' 
[54], qui n*avaii pas encore vistgt 
ans ; qui n^Hait pas encore agi 
de vi$9gi diRf ;— Ti 32], ipoque^ sUcle : 
— 'for ages' fill], pendant des 
siicles. 

affoi— 'ayearago' [37], ilya 
un an ; — ' some years ago ' [88], 
ily a quelques ann/es, 

agreed (to be) [177], s^accorder^ 
itre eP accord, 

aid of (in), pour^ en faveur de^ 
pour contriJbuer h. 

all (to) : — * what ails you ? ' ok 
cU'iu malf de quoi ie pUuns-tu f 
qu*esl-ce qui te peine f qu^est-ce qui 
tefait mid (de la peine) f 

alarm bell« tocsin. 

all, adj., tout, touU:—*9Si the 
while ' [79], tout le temps^ cepen- 
dant;—* with all my efforts ' [77], 
malgri tons mes efforts; quels que 
fussent mes efforts ; quoi queje Jtsse. 

all, pron.: — 'aU present [142], 
tons ceux qui itaient presents ; — 
* buttons and all ' [141], jusqu^aux 
houtons. 

all OTer, par tout le, par toute 
la;— 'it is all over,' e'en est fait. 

all tbe more . • . beeanee, 
iTautant plus . . . que, 

aUot {^o)\7fi\faireUpart€^de. 

allow (to), laisser: — 'allowed 
itself to be caressed' [136], se 
taissa caresser ; — ' to allow herself 
to be put to bed' [164], de se 
laisser mettre au lit. 

allowance [i], ration. 

almsriTinv [27], aumSne^fiUre 
PaumSne. 

alonff [i], le long de: — 'go 
along the road ' [145], va sur, vm 
le long dela route. 

among [27], au milieu de, 
parmi : — ' among whom ' [54], 
parmi eux. 
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ttBMmatt (to) [i6], revenir. 

amused (to be), s^amuser: — 
' was amnsed more tiian suiprised * 
[82], Hgayaplusqu^Utu s^aorma; 
fiU plus Igayi^ plus disposi h rire, 
qui surpris; — *who was amused 
with it ^[167], qui s^m igaya, 

anOv f^er * to go,' is not trans- 
lated : j€ vols voir. 

anotliert un atUre, encore un : — 
* without another word ' [37], sans 
ajouter un mot de plus ; — ' I will 
make another trial' [158], y> veux 
tssayer encore unefois, 

mammtat (to) [14], ripondre H; 
— 'being answered' [75], ayant 
refu pour ripome. 

antlelpate (to) [27],/r^w«'; 
—{156], ^i. • iPavance de. 

aiijr, mdet. adj. [71, 146, 14I1, 
155], toutf toutCt nHmporte quel^ 
nHmporU quelle; — 'any other 
goose ' [i], toute euUre oie, nHm- 
porte quelle autre oie ; — 'at any 
moment ' [148], ii tout moment, 

anjy indet. adj., mi, une ; 
certain^ certaine; ^Ique: — *if 
any soldier ' [90], st ouelque {un) 
soldat; — *any unusual testimony* 
[50], quelque thnoignage ifuucou- 
tumi. 

any, indet. adj. (in a negative 
sentence), aucun^ nul, pas de: — 
< not suspecting any bad intention ' 
[136], ne soupfonnant aucune {^as 
de) mauvaise intention, 

aiijr, indet. pron. [83, 147, 
166], un, nHmporte liquet, laquelle, 
lesquelleSf aucun (affirmative) : — 
'more revolting than any re- 
corded' [184 B], plus rhfoltaett 
qu*aucun de ceux qu*on rapporte. 
Aucun (with a n^;ative or n^;ative 
expression) : — * refused to listen 
to any of his excuses' [114], 
refusa ePicouter aucune de ses ex- 
cuses; — 'he was not intimate with 
any of ' [165], // n'^tait liJ intime- 
ment auec aucun de . . . — 'nor 
any coming after them ' [166], ni 



aucun de ceux qui vimdraient aprit 
eux, 

any morei — 'they do not 
love me any more' [158], ils ne 
m^aimtnt plus; — ' that neither they 
nor their children should be made 
slaves any more ' [166], que ni eux 
ni leurs enfants ne seraient plus 
traitSs en esclaues. 

any one [88], nHmporte qui, 
toute personne, qui que ce soit ; — 
[145], quetqu'un, une person$u 
quelconque ;-—ll$S\t quelqu^un; — 
'he borrowed nom any one' [165], 
il empruntait d nHmporte qui (i 
tout U monde, d chacun), 

any other but 1— 'he wai 
received in any other but a com- 
plying humour' [75], il Jut refu 
auec une disposition qui n^etait rien 
moins que favorable, 

an^ihlBg, rien (the sentence 
must be negative or contain some 
word which implies a negative 
sense, as sans) : — ' without doing 
an}rthing ' [20], sans rien f aire ; — 
'without finding anything' [43], 
sans rien trouver; — ' withoutgiving 
him anything' [70], sans rien lui 
donner; — * without anything in it ' 
[75], sans rien dedans, 

anytbliig (in a sentence 
neither negative, interrogative, noi 
emphatic) : — ' to any thing ' [75], 
^ nHmporte quoi; — 'to note down 
anything remarkable' [75], de 
prendre note de tout ce qui serait 
d remarquer; — [152], touty nHm* 
porte quoi; — [167 A], quelque 
chose, nHmporte quoi, 

anyttdng bat,/Mf;— 'he felt 
it anything but pleasant ' [181], il 
trouvait que c^ltait peu agriable, il 
ne le trouvait nulUment agrdeUtle ; — 
'anything but an oak' [143], 
autre chose qu^un chhte. See nor. 

anytlilnv else [184 B], toute 
autre chose, nHmporte quelle autre 
chose, tout le reste, 

-'they are not 
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glad to Me me anywhere now* 
[158], nulU part oh n^ist cmteni 
(hiunux) de me vwrhpriwU, 

appeiil (to) : — ' which can 
always be appealed to' [125], 
tutquel OH peut toujnurs en appcUr 
{/airt appil), 

appear (to), 'before a court ' 
[31], cemparaitrt, 

appearaaee [150], ixUrUur, 

m^plieant [61], visiieur, 

B^pUetMontdemande, reouiU; 
— 'your application to me ^[75], 
v^tn dimarclu auprh de met, 

apply (to) [i68]a se prismttr 
deuantf s^adrtsurh* 

apt. — < I am not veiy apt ' [75], 
j€ ne suit guhr disposi, 

arvae omt (to) : — *to aigne me 
out dT my supper ' [37], de m^en- 
lever mon sauperfar des arguHes. 

art [152], arhfice, 

as, euissi; — ' almost as foolish ' 
[27], presque aussi sot 

as [12, 45, 63, 95], comme;— 
' as it exists ' [84], comme (telle fu*) 
elle existe; — 'as compared with' 
[84], comparie d; — *as they do* 
[84], * comme elle fait;'— * 2s 
follows' [32, 89], de la maniire 
suhfontCf comme suit, aimsi qu'il 
suit.—[S, 72, 75], puisque, vu que, 
eUtendu que, car: — 'as he is a 
good fellow ' [8], carc'est un brave 
gar^on; — [105], h mesure que, 

as, in the beginning of a de- 
pendent sentence, and implying 
no comparison, comme, au moment 
ott or pendaett que, quand [27, 
37> 77» HSf 14S]. It may also 
be left out, and the following verb 
be put in the participle present : — 
' as a schoolmaster was entering ' 
[5], un mattre Nicole entrant; 
au moment ok un mattrt d'dcole 
entrait ; — 'as the7 passed' [91], 
en peasant les uns a cdti des autres, 
en se croisant; — • as he gave ' [27], 
en donnant ; — * as the number was ' 
[72], le nombre . . • Aqnt. 



aSf coneL in acompar., que;-^ 
* the same as' [50], la mime que. 

as • • • aa« aussi . . . que: — 'as 
fiercely as ' [i], aussi furieusemeni 
que, dTune maniire aussi firoce 
que; — 'as near as' [24], aussi 
exactenunt que ; — 'as comprehen- 
sive as ' [27], 'as true as ' [138] ; — 
as lOBiT •*! aussi lon^temps que; 
— as well as« amssi Hen que, 
autant que /—as soon as* aussitdt 
que; — as manj- as [52], autant 
de . . qtte; — asmuebastOM/SMi/ 
. . • que;~~4ant que, when the 
sentence is n^[ative ;— [142], amsi 
Hen que, 

as If to [75, 122, 145], comme 
pour, comme s*tl voulait, 

as tt were [185], pour ainsi 
dire, 

'as Utile may the ... be 
contrasted with the' [83], on ne 
saurait pas tUofontage mettre en 
amtrasteles .... 

as mnehf autant; — 'I thought 
as much ' [28], ^est Hen ce quefai 
pensi, 

as • • • so [66, 163], de mime 
que . • • ainsu 

asoend (to) (a desk, pulpit, 
cl"^) [33> 34]» numter en chaire. 

asoertaln (to), rechercher, voir, 
examiner, s*assurer de [75, 180]. 

ask (to) [I, 5, 19, 20, 24, 26, 
29, 45], governs the dative of the 
person. 'Asked him, asked her,' 
luidemandd. — ^to bo asked 1 ' M. 
was asked by a friend ' [22r], un 
ami demanda d M,; — 'when a 
question was asked him' [77], 
quand on luifaisait une question ; 
—'being asked to' [16], Hani 
prUde, 

ask a question (to),/»fir um 
question, 

ask toae (to), demander (transi- 
tive), ^informer de: — 'whenever 
we ask for him ' [26], towtes lesfois 
que nous le demandons (que nous 
demandons 4 le voir). 
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I (to), damur Passant ^ 
assaiUir. — * D. was assaulted ' 
[72], D, Jut assailUf on donna 
Tassaut d D, 

%X^che%: — * at a jeweller's' [154], 
che% tmjoaiUier, « de : — ' indignant 
at ' [105], indigni de, = sur : — * he 
sprang at ' [145], i/ sauta {s*^lanfa) 
sur, 

at» untranslated : * to gaze at ' 
[160], regardtr, 

at first, d'abord, 

at last* enfin, 

at odds (to be) [94], tin 
brouilU^ avoir un dijwrnd, itre 
mat, 

at oaoe [i], tout d'un coup, it 
ia fits ;— [ill, 120], aussiidi, im- 
miduaement, 

at tbe same time [53], tPail- 
ieurs, cTun autre cdti, du reste, 

attempt (to), essayer, tenter: — 
'attempts their analogy' [loi], 
issaye de dkrirt leur ressem- 
blance* 

attend (to), itre prisent, as- 
sister^; suivre les cours: — 'was 
attending the University' [27], 
suwait Us cours de VUniuersiti ; — 
'was attending the trial' [27], 
itait prisent (assistait) aux dibats 
duproch, 

attend to (to) [90], prendre 
som de, ^occuper ^;— {156], ser- 
vir, se mettre au service de, itre 
utile a. 

attendance (in), de service, 

attendant [51], serviteur, es- 
corte ; — *are constant attendants 
npon' [99], sont les comfagnons 
fiddles, accompagnent toujours ; — 
[184 B], serviteur, 

attended by [99, 105], accom- 
fagnide, suwi de, 

attemeyt avou^, procureur. 

aadlenoe [7, 33, 162], audi- 
toire;-{2A, 88], public, 

avail (of no) [122], inutiU. 
See to 



baeki— 'to come back ' [44], 
revenir ; — * to bring back, * rappor^ 
ter ;— * to put the ears back ' [100], 
plier les oreilles en arriire; — 'to 
run back ' [59], s^en retoumer en 
courant, 

baek^roonif chambre de dir^ 
ritre, 

barry inexpressibles [151], 
panialon tris large. 

balBOt serge, 

ball-dress, robe de bal, 

bandsman [90], musicien, em- 
ploy^ comme infirmier ou ambu* 
lander, 

banter (to) [61], se ntoquerdi, 
faire alter (fam.). 

be (to) (implying obligation or 
duty) : — ' was to ^ebrate ' [22], 
dievlait ciUbrer; — 'were to per- 
form ' [22] devaitntjouer;—*vLiXL 
... are to be considered ' [75], si 
toutes , . . dovventitreconddMes, 
sont d eonsidirer; — ' which was to 
have been done ' [80], ^i avait 
dH se faire {avoir lieu) ; — ' nobody 
is to be allowed to ' [82], personne 
ne doit recevoir la permission de, 
il n^est permis d personne de ; — 
* were we to set up ' [83], si no$ts 
avions d itablir ; — 'if I were to 
have * [92], si f avals, si je devais 
avoir ; — 'were I to decide ' [93], 
si je diddais ; — ' if he were to put 
you to death ' [94], sHlvous mettait 
d mort ; — ' where were the horses 
to come from ? ' [146], d*ot^ devaient 
venir les chevauxf — 'what am I 
to do?' [158], pu dois'je faire f 
— * you are to reply ' [167 D], vous 
devez ripondre, votre devoir est de 
ripondre, 

be (to) (sign of the passive) : 
' he was told ^ [39], on lui dit;-^ 
'not to be mistaken' [87], sur 
lequel il n*y avait pas ^ se mi* 
premdn;^' it is to be hoped ' [48], 
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ilist a isfirtr, mom Pesphms^ cm 
p€ui Vapertr, See paasiT«. 

b« iMttMT (to) [133], vdhir 
miiux, 

Hear away (to) [i], importer, 

beat about ttie biub (don't) 
[167], IM cherchiM pas d hnter de 
ripomdre^ h khapper ^ mes ques- 
tions; ne Haisea pas; ne vous 
(UrobeMpas; ne tottmn pas autour 
dupot (veiy fiuniliar). 

beeanse [163], fMc See the 



I (to) used to express an 
inchoatiye or frequentative action : 
— • to become fat * [i], engraisser; 
'"* to become ill ' [13], tomber ma- 
lade;—* to become thirsty' [35], 
(trealtMfgagnersoift avoir sotf; — 
*to become gray* [137], da;enir 
gris, grisonner. It is veiy fre- 
quently translated by a reflective 
verb : — ' to become bolder ' [i43], 
s^enhardir; — * to become a soldier ' 
[58], de sefaire soldat. 

beforo [91], que (for avant 
f«^);— [145]. «» avant;—{isil 
ddfti ;'-iiS1\ quand, 

bev (to) : — * I beg to subscribe 
myself' \!JS\Mprends laliberti de 
(fai Phoimeur de^ je crois devoir) 
mHnscrire . . . eomme votre tris 
humble serviteur; je vous prierai 
deme . . • oroire votre tris humble 
serviteur, 

hegtsarvgueux: — *good-hearted 
little beggars ' [165], de bons petits 
diables (not vulgar in French). 

bebalf of (in), enfaveur de, 

bell, sonnettey grelot ;— *the bell 
rings,' *the bell rang' [61], on 
Sonne, on sonnait; — *he rang the 
bell furiously ' [61], il sonna (il 
tira la sonnette) furieusement ; — 
to beU tbo oat [120], attacher le 
grelot, 

below [92], au-dessous, en 
dessous ;—iisS], Ut-bas, 

beseecb (to): — *I beseech you ' 
Ci35]t J* vous en tupplie. 



(to) [78]. 

boot (the) [146], la meilUurt 
partU ; — 'best known to them- 
selves' [152], qu*eux mimes con- 
naissent le mioux. 

botmnk one's aoif of (to) 
[36I songerd. 

bettoTf adv., mieux: — 'better 
disciplined' [53], mieux discipline ; 
— * it is better as it is ' [92], mieux 
vaut que Us choses soient ce qu*elles 
/«!/;— 'are but little better' [103], 
ne valentguhe mieux, 

botwoon them [158], ensemble, 
d eUes detix, 

bid (to), /fwr;— 'bade the fox 
tell him ' [121], pria le renard de 
lui dire; — 'to bid good day,' 
souhaiter U bonjour; — [165], mi' 
ser, enchhir. 

blU [98], lot, 

blU of faro [177], mmu^ 
carte, 

bito off (to) [135], enleoercPum 
coup de dent, 

blaek watob [90], garde noire, 

bloss (to), favoriser, accorder 
une /aveur, une grdce: — ' to bless 
our children with her goodness' 
[48], defavoriser nos tt^arUs en lui 
accordant la bosUi, 

bUsterf visicatoire: — 'she must 
be blistered' [23], U fallaii lui 
mettre un visicatoire; — 'I won't 
be blistered,' j'e ne veux pas de 
visicatoire, 

blow awaj (to) [92], baiayer, 
enUverpar un coup de vent, 

blnndorinr (aU the) [81], toutes 
les bhmes, 

bolt (to) [161], s'esquiver, se 
sauver, partir comme un trait, 

border [125], marche, 

botb [18, 84, 129], Pun (Pune) 
et Pautre; tous {toutes) deux; — 
'to both parties' [83], d Pun et d 
Pautre;— \^*j, 162], d la fois ;— 
[167 A], aussi bien . . . que* 

box [41] (in a theatre), loge, 

boy [28, 29, 46, 141I, /eune 
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£arf<m; — 'when he was a boy* 
[75I quand il itait petit garfon, 
qtumd U Haii Jeune, The word 
'gar^on,' having several other 
meanings, — ^bachelor, fellow, wait- 
er, — requires an adjective {petit, 
jeune) to denote a boy. See ffirl, 
JeunefiUe, petite fiUe, 

brand (to), flitrir: — * branded 
him with dishonesty' [ii4]> It 
traita de tnalhonnite homme, 

lireak down (to), iabattre, se 
briseTf devenir hors iP usage; — [42], 
briser, abattre; — 'broke down' 
[63], se brisa, 

break loose (to), iichapper 
de, ichapper ^ bristr ses liens: — 
* broke loose from, her keeper' 
[i 14], ichappad,songardien {comae) 
en brisani ses liens, 

break up (to) [153], disperser, 

breast work, parapet. 

breatlie (to) : *a sigh of relief 
[71], exhaler un soupir de s<nilage- 
ment. 

Brief [31], Monsieur Dossier, 

brtirand-looklnff [183], d la 
mine de brigand. 

brlfbt-red [59], d*un rouge 
iclaiant, vermeil, 

briny (to) [45], amener (of a 
living bemg) ;— [57]. apporter (of 
things); — 'without bringing them 
to legal trial * [86], sam les /aire 
passer Ugakment en jugement {de- 
vant la justice); — 'to bring to 
life again' [108], ramener d la vie; 
— * brought into contact ' [83^ mis 
en contact, 

briny out (to) [152], produire, 
inventer, 

brofber [25], confrhre ; — * bro- 
thers of the whip' [89], chevaliers 
{confrhres) dufouet, 

brasb off (to) [136], enUver 
{/aire tombet^ d*un reuers de la 
main, 

bnlly [165], brimeur brutal, 
matamore, * 

See beat. 



bnelneeSf affaire, besoin: — 
'you have no business there' [105], 
vous n^cevez rien hfaire [que f aire) 
Ih, vous n^aivex pas besoin ditre A) ; 
— * what was his — ' [157I ce qiiil 
avait hfaire, 

but* seulententf ne que: — ' none 
but a fool could ' [39], il t^y cevait 
qtiun imbicile qui f&t; — <I did 
nothing but laugh ' [75], je n^edfait 
que rire; — *it was but natural* 
[81], ilnUtaitque nctturel, ilitaU 
tout naturel ; — * are but too subject 
to ' [93], ne sont que trop sujets h ; 
—'are but little better' [103], 
ne valent guire mieux; — *who 
knows but' [92], qui sail si (the 
following sentence to be negative). 

but [56], si ce n^est, 

by [57, 106, 153], de:-' 

* touched by * [57], touch/ de ;— 
*by far' [146], de beaucoup ; — *by 
daylight, ' de jour ; — [i 25], <fi!x ; — 
followed by a present participle, 
en ; — * by giving it ' [9], en le don* 
nani; — * l^ beating ' [56], en bat' 
tant; — *by having' [160], en 
ayant, parce qt^il a;--{2'j, 47], 
par : — * by the powers ' [27], par 
les puissancesAdes t^n^bres?);— *by 
himself' [47], seul, lui-m^me; — 

* by the fire ' [146], pris du/eu. 

by and bjt sous peu, bientSt, 
incessamment ; — [183], peu aprh, 
bientbt apris, 

by blmeelff berselft tbem^ 
selves* seul, seule, seuls; — [47], 
par Im-mime, 

by means of [86], an moyen de. 

by no means [135], nulle* 
ment, 

by twelve o'olook (at night), 
d minuit, au coup de minuit, 

by-streetf rue icartie, ruelle. 



call [150], visite, 

call (to), transitive, appeun 
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* to call a meeting/ cmv^fmir um 
mutwihUt; — ' to call names,' nww/- 
Irr;—* you called me many ill 
n^u^tt ' [37L ^ ^^ iomtetU m- 
tulU^ iu as wUdU d€ mm. 

eaU (to), intiansitiTe [ai, 141, 
15^1 A"^'^! poisiT €ht% fairt tine 
MnV^a.*— *calledtoteehim' [38], 
rn/la li voir;—* to call again' [ai], 
fwetnTf T^€usiT% 

e«U down (to) [161], app4er 
pulpiun four k fairt discmdn ; 
rapptUr, 

eall on or upon (to) [63], 
mgajB^^ imnUr; — [75], sommer^ 
imviier, 

eaUed upon (to be), On ap- 
ptU i, tin chargi de^ avoir pour 
mission de: — 'was called on to 
plead ' [167], /ia apptU h pkUder. 
1 omt (to) [aa], s'krier. 
Lte(to)[89], crioriL 
^ [i&j E], profession, 

oaii« eonlOi pouvoir (when phy- 
sical power is implied) ; savoir 
(when moral power is meant) : — 

• I can see ' [i], je vois, je puis 
voir; — 'you cannot even smell' 
[i], tu ne peux mime pas senHr; 
tu H*as mime pas etodorat ; tu ne 
sens mime pas ;—^ I can die' [14], 
je saurai mourir; — *you cannot 
even ' [28], vous ne sauriet mime 
pas^^Yfho could write?' [104], 
qui siU icrire t 

ean, oonld, when followed by 
a compomid infinitive in English, 
should be translated by the corre- 
sponding compound tense of pou- 
voir : — ' who can have done that ? ' 
qui a pufavre cela f— * who could 
have betrayed me?' [gslquiaurait 
pu(a pu) me trahirf The same 
rule applies to may^ might, shall, 
should,will, would,must, uidought, 

oapltallj (to punish), ptmir de 
mort, condamner d mort: — 'con- 
demned capitally' [153], condamni 
it la ieine de mort, 

I (to) I — ' I don't care what 



his rank is' [96], pid ^ soU son 
grade; son grade m^est mdifflirent; 
songrade Wyferarim; — * he did not 
care ' [139], U bd itaii tndiffirent; 
— < wmdb die cared not to reveal ' 
[164], ^UUe ne voukut pas rMler, 
qtitlio ne tenait pas h fiviler, 

eara for (to) [181], tenir ^ se 
soucierde, 

oarrjr (to) [8a], tramporter^ 
fairt arriver, 

(to) [150], porter 



off (to) [161], rammer, 
(law) [6], cause, affaire. 

oaat andbor (to), jeter Pastcrt, 

oateli (to) [115], iemparer de, 
se saisirde. 

oattto [27], Mtes, 

oavao to (to), fsirt: — ' caused 
to be raised ' [166^^ lever, 

olUAOO (to), arrivtr :—{ii2[i, 
arriverpar kasard, 

eliaraotor, riputaiion : — 'here- 
gained his character' [114], il fut 
rihabmti. 

dftaryo [142], accusation ;— 
l^^ZXgprde. 

obaryo (to), transitive [27]^ 
prendreifttire payer ;—[i66\, taxer, 

obarge (to), intrans. : charger; 
— ' to charge again ' [22], charger 
encore une fois; revenir d la 
charge, 

ebarffo with (to) [65], accuser 
de: — 'was charged with' [133], /v/ 
chargide, 

dbooso-toaoter [165], petit 
four {on petite fourchette) d fairt 
rdtir lefromage. 

dborisli (to), prendre plaisir d, 
iabandonnord: ' the dream which 
he cherished ' [48], le rive qi^il a 
caress J ; — [84], garder avec soin, 

obokod up with [133], eu' 
combride, 

clioooo (to) [97], pritondrtf 
avoir la pritention de, 

ClBderella« Cendrillon, 

olap one's liaado (to), battn 
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da mains ; — * to clap the wings ' 
[i], battrt des aiUs, 

ellmb (to) [4], gnmptr sur, 

* oiose to his side * [49], d ses 
cdtis^ pris die luu 

elose toffetber [89], m rangs 
serrh, 

col^ffroid: *cold in the head ' 
VlSl* rkume de cetveau; — *to be 
cold,* avoir froid; — *it was very 
cold * [58], ilfcdsait trhfroid, 

ooUeotlon [27], collecte^ quite, 

eomel [29, 158], alUmsl 
voyonsl 

oome (to), venir (without any 
prepositions or conjunctions) : ' yi 
I had come to speak' [32], si 
fhais venu parler ; — 'came and 
fed * [136], vint prendre sa nourri- 
ture ; — 'come what may* [81], 
quoi qtiil arrive; advienne que 
pourra; — 'opportunity does not 
come to all* [96], P occasion m 
s^offre {se prisente) pas h ious, 

come after (to) : — ' day came 
after day * [77"|, les jours se sued- 
dcuentf se suivaient, 

eome down (to), descendre.' 

oome fortli (to) [92], appa- 
raitre, 

oomo on (to) [146], en/rer, 
chausser le pied, 

eome over (to) [27], venire 
pcuser en Angleierre, 

eome out from (to) [i], soriir 
de, 

oome to (to) [81], en venir i. 

eome to pass (to)[ i ^Zltarriver, 

oome to a pause (to) [32], 
faire une pause, ^arriter, 

oome up (to) [30, 154], sur- 
venir; — [90], arriver; [21], monier, 

eomfort (to) [43], riconforter, 
scuiager; [150], consoler, 

oommlesion (in the army), 
brevet cToJicier, grade, 

eommlt to memory (to) 
[142], confier d la nUmoire, ap- 
prendre par cceur, 

eommodore (a grade not 



existing in the French navy), chej 
d*escadre, 

oompUanee (in doubtful)[i68], 
manifestant son lUsitaHon h accdder 
ct la demande, 

oompUment [27], galanterie, 
attention, 

comply Willi (to) [80], accom" 
pliry acciderh, 

composed [74], calme, 

conceit [80], erreur populcure, 

conducive to (to be) [144], 
conduire d, contribuer d, 

consider (to) [50], voir en, 
eonsidJrer , , , comme; — 'to con- 
sider of it * [65], d'en dilibirer, 

consist of (to), consister en, 

consonant witb [127], con- 
forme df d* accord avec, 

oontemptnons [39], difavo- 
rable, 

contend fbr (to) [i], sedisputer 
pour, se batirepour, 

eontinued armed [166], res- 
th'ent armis, 

contrive (to) [75, 97] trouver 
moyen de, i arranger pour, faire en 
sortede. 

oonvnlsed witb laughter (was) 
[27], se tordait {Jtouffaif)de tire, 

Coninna [74], La Corogne, 

oonldf when implying a future 
action, must be translated by the 
conditional of 'pouvoir:* 'I could 
put you* [31], Je pourrais vous 
mettre; — 'very Ukely you could* 
[31], vous le pourriet trh probable- 
ment, (When it implies a past 
action, the imperfect, perfect, or 
present perfect must be used ac- 
cording to the sense.) See can. 

coonselt avocat, conseil, 

oonnsellor [31], avocat, conseil, 

oonntenance. [162], mine, ex* 
pression de la figure, physionomie, 

country (in opposition to the 
metropolis), province; — 'a country 
theatre ' [16], un thi&tre de pro- 
vince ; — * a countiy lad ' [29], un 
petit paysan;-'[S2], patrie;—* the 
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oonstltntfoD of tlie coontiy' [17], 
U €omtUuHcm dufays, 

eonrM (of) [88], U va sans 
din pUf Hm enindu out, 

Mwrt (in) [167 G], ii Pau- 
dienct /—into the court [153], dans 
la salU du conseil de guerre, 

eozoombf faquis^ sot person' 
nage* 

cw*™ (to) \iZS\yfourrer. 

eraslieil awaj- [99], ienfuit 
en krasant ce qui se trouvait sur 
ton passage, 

€roa¥ (to) [i], erier, 

'creature ef Impulse and 
exeitement' (he was . . ,)[So\, 
U cidait {se laissait al/er) h ses 
impulsions et anx enirainements 
du moment ; — il HaU^ ce semble^ 
impulsifet irritable, 

credit fer (to give him) [50], lui 
attribuer le mMte de^ reconnattre 
en lui, 

creep lute (to) [i], se glisser 
dans, se trainer dans, 

eresti — 'his crest was' [51], 
son ^cusson se composait de; son 
eimier itait surmonti de, 

ereokedf de trovers, de cdti ; 
— *80 crooked' [i], de trovers 
comme cela, 

oroM to (to) [154], poLsser de, 

cross-czamlnatioii, contre- 
interrogaioire. Witnesses as well 
as prisoners at the bar, being 
examined, not by comisel, but by 
the president of the court, to whom 
all questions must be submitted or 
suggested, there is no such thing 
as the English cross-examination 
in French courts. 

croM pollf effort en tirant de 
^^//;— 'with a cross pull* [121], 
faisant un effort pour tirer de cdU, 

orosBlnff [70], passage dans la 
hotu sur le p(wS crUti, 

curly Idack [145], aupoilnoir 
frisi, 

out off (to) [10], couper, tran- 
cher. 



cat ttwouiriii — 'he cut his 

way through' [133], il iouvrit 
un chemin Vipie h la main, 
cut open (to) [i], ouvHr. 



ark (it is), ilfait noir, sombre, 
t: — 'before it is dark' [no], 



dark! 
nuit: 

avant qu^il ne fosse nuit, avant la 
nuit, 

dasii up (to) [91], soulever, 
/aire sauter, 

day I—' in his day ' [82], dans 
son temps, durant sa vie. 

day by day [71], chaque jour, 
dejour en jour, 

ttOL-j^VoXiQuaxet^joumalier, 

deal: — 'agooddeal' [17, 103], 
heaucoup, 

deal a blow (to) [100], etssSner 
uneoup, 

dear (my) [158], ma chhe fiUe, 
ma ckhr enfant (not ma cAhr), 

debtor I— 'the debtor's door' 
[173]. ^ P^f^ ^ ^ prison pour 
dettes, 

decent 1 — ' of decent station ' 
[56], deposition honorable, 

declared [153], proclami, 

decoy (to) [114], Uurrer, at- 
tirer, 

deep, profond: — 'deep in the 
interior' [138], fort avant dans 
Vintirieur du pays ; — * deep in ad- 
versity* [il^yprofondimentplongi 
dans Vadversiti, 

dcfenoclcM [163], incapable 
de se difendre, 

deliver (to) : — ' when he de- 
livered his sword ' [68], quand il 
remit son ipie, 

deprived, Privl : — 'he was de- 
prived of [102], U perdu, 

descent, origin : — 'of his 
Norman descent ' [27], de son ori" 
gine normande; d'Stre descendn 
des Normands, 

desire (to) [98], ordonner } — 
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[164], /f^ry— [58], dmner ordre; 
—he desired to be led [58], il sefit 
ttmduirt ; — * desired him to give * 
[98], /ui demanda de dormer; — * de- 
siring him to * [140], le priant de, 
Vengageant h, 

devolve upon (to) [106], re- 
venir d, itre dhfolu J. 

difference [55], diffhrend. 

dlffnlfled [162], relevS, 

diny-ffaeed [166], h la fact 
sale. 

dls, as a prefix, is often to be 
translated by mal^ peu : — * dissatis- 
6ed with' [i], mal saHsfaU de, 
peu content de ; also nUconteht 
de. 

dlsappolBt (to) : — * rather than 
yoor Majesty should be disap- 
pointed ' [15], plutdt que de causer 
une deception d voire Majesty, 

dleffraoo (m) [158], honteust- 
ment, 

dtemlee tlie oenrt (to) [i35]| 
lever Paudience. 

dinorted [167 G], altM, di- 
natur^, torturh 

divide (to) [76], partager. 

divlfllon [36], parley. 

dOt didf fairt (to avoid repeat- 
ing the main verb ; same idiom as 
in English, but of less frequent 
use). * If you did ' [3 1]> ^ ^^'^ ^ 
faisie%, si vous Itpouviet. In most 
cases the verb is to be repeated. 

* We do * [33], nous le savons ; — 

* some of us do, and some do not ' 
[33]> quelques-uns d^entre nous le 
savent, d'autres ne U saventpas; — 

* if they did * [139], iils le demon- 
ddient;—*thc dandies bleed, or 
their fathers do ' [152], les dandys 
tout saignis ou leurs fires le sont. 

do (to), when used to emphasize, 
can often not be fully translated : 
—* when he does talk * [78], ^«aii</ 
U parte; quand il est a {se met ^ 
ie decide d) parUr ; — ' then he does 
learn something ' [39], il apprend 
done quelque ehose^ il y a done 

K 



quelque chose qtfil apprend; — * did 
ride^ [82], monta (partit) en effet h 
cheval. 

do (to), se porter: — 'how he 
did ' [i], comment il seportait. 

do (to), suffire ;— < that will do ' 
[71], cela suffit^ eest tout ce qu*il 
me faut; — < that must do ' [181], 
cela doit (cela devait) suffire ; cela 
devaitfaire V affaire. 

• do what I would * [77], quoi 
que je fissey malgri mes efforts, en 
dipit de tout ce que je faisais, 

do Jnsttee (to) [74], rendre 
justice. 

do witbont (to) [42], se passer 
de. 

donbtftilly- [26], avec irrisolu- 
tion, cPune maniire ambigui. 

down [121], dans;—\i^^, hbcLs: 
— *down, good dog,* hbas, mon ban 
chien;^* down the stream ' [37], 
en aval, plus bos ; — * to run down 
[37], courir vers ; — * to call down 
[161], appeler, ordonner de des- 
cendre; — *togo down' [46], des- 
cendre; — *to send down' [115] 
enuoyer sur terre. See to tram< 
pie. 

down to [138], juspCh. 

downcast [158], cUjeti, abattu. 

downwards [75], dis son com- 
mencement, dis son orinne. 

dray alonff (to) [181], trainer. 

draw (to), entratner: — * would 
not be drawn' [174], ne vouUsitpas 
se laisser entrainer. 

drive away- (to), s*en alter, 
partir (en voiture). 

dull I — *how he could be so 
dull as to ' [157], comment il pou' 
vait itre assez simple pour, 

duty (on), de service. 

dylny (to be), itre mourant, 
itre d Particle de la mort, se 
mourir: — *who was dying' [8], 
qui se mourait; — *she was dying' 
[13], elU itait h Pextrimiti;—*YnA 
djring' [21], itait sur le point do 
mourir. 
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early [105, 137], de bmne 
heure; — 'early in the seventeenth 
century' [147], dam la premiire 
partUdu I7« sUcU; — * early rising' 
[144], VhtMhtde de u lever de bomte 
Meure, les AoMudes matinaUs, 

easy I — 'to make one's self 
easy,' se consoler^ se metirt d faise; 
u remettre^ se rassurer, 

edye [102], bord, 

•itber • ■ • ori au.,um; ou bien,,, 

•itber [84], Pun et Pautre, taus 
les deux: — 'either the one or the 
other,' Pun ou P autre; — (with a 
negative expression preceding it, 
sudi as mux), ni Pun ni Pautre 

[75]. 

eldest, ofii/;— 'their eldest 
child' [145], FeUfU de leurs en/ants, 

end I — ' there is an end of the 
case ' [167 BJ, A» cause estjugie; — 
' he made a jovial end of it ' [151], 
f/ ien est passablement bien Hri, 

end (to) [79], mettre fin ^ di- 
truire, dissiper, 

onemy, ennemi (must be treated 
as a sing.): — 'their camp, they 
were ' [72], son camp, Ufut, 

enforce (to) [162], donner de la 
force h; — [55], maintenir^ /aire 
observer. 

enffa^e (to), [105], en venir 
aux mains. 

enjoin (to) : — ' they were 
enjoined to' [60], il leur itait 
enjoint de^ on leur enjoignait de, 

ei^oy (to), jouir de: — ' to 
enjoy the pleasure' [9], auoir le 
piatsir de; — 'to enjoy a dignity 
[98], Ore revitu cPune dignity, 

enouffli I — ' that speech is 
enough to ' [9], ce mot suffitpour, 

enter (to) [5, 41, 49, 78] (in- 
transitive), entrer dans; — 'was 
entering his school-room' [5], 
tnttait dans sa salle d^Scole- 



(to) (transitive) [167 n\ 
enregistrer^ mscrire^ noter, 

entloe away (to) [57], entrat' 
ner^ emmener, 

equally [27], non moms, 

eetabllali a title (to) [132], 
AabHr un droit or un titre, 

estimate by (to) \\l^juger 
{estimer) d^apris, 

event adv., m^me : — ' you 
cannot even smell' [i], /» i^as 
m^me point d*odorat, 

eren If [145], ^uand, qua$td 
mime^ alors mime que, 

erer [79], toujours, sans cesse ; 
— [184 B], jamais; — 'ever 
after' [146I, d^is lors; — 'ever 
since' [158], toujours depuis ce 
temps ; — ' ever watchful ' [99], 
toujours en hteilf toujours au guet, 

everjt chaaue^ tout, toute : — 
'every mormng' [i], ckaque 
matin ; — • every day ' [i], ckaque 
jour^ tous les j&urs; — 'every 
person who ' [17], tous ceux qui, 

every one [15, 17], chacun ; 
— [70], tous ceux, 

every tblnr, tout: — 'every 
thing that ' [93, 158], tout ce qui, 

everywberet partout, 

evidence [167 A], thnoignagt^ 
diposition d*un temoin, 

examine (to) [119], interroger, 

excel (to), surpcuser^ Pemporter 
sur : — ' he fox excelled them ' [83], 
il les surpassait de beaucoup ; il 
Pemportait de beaucoup sur eux, 

ezecntor [175], exkuteurtesta- 
mentain, 

exercises [165], devoirs, 

expect (to) [75], espirtr^ 
ieUtendre h: — 'I i&ould pre- 
viously expect' [93], fexigerais au 
prStdable; — 'who will expect you 
to give them away' [139], qui 
iattendra d ce que vous les donnie% 
pourrien, 

explode (to) (of A firearm), par- 
tir: — 'the charge did not ex- 
plode' [88], le coup ne partait pat. 
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VMiUmXt itendue, degri: — *to a 
great extent' [95], elans unegrande 
mesure. 



• teoe of horror* [142], Pharreur 
qtiexprimait son visage, 

teoe both ways (to) [167 F\ 
plaider U pour et U lontre, 

fell (to) [44], manquer;^^ii 
might fair [84], il pourraUichotur 
dans la tentative de. 

fair-balred [145], aux cheveux 
blonds, 

ftilrly [83], d sa Juste valeur 
[125], dicidiment^ difinitivement, 

fadrj tale, conte de/fe, 

fall In witb (to) [43], rencon- 
trer^ trouver^ arriver it, 

fSaU al&ort of (to) [83], itre 
au-dessous de^ Ure surpass^ par. 

fall asleep (to), rendormir, 

false money [79], fausse 
monnaie, 

Uop away [158], Hm loin 
d'ici. 

far off [59], loin. 

tesUion (man of), un hamme H 
la mode, un iligant. 

fiMt [8, 98] rapidement. 

fiuit asleep [32], profondiment 
endormi. 

fualt^d^aut:—*'wbsX fault do 
you find with him ? ' [26], que lui 
reprochez-vous t lit. quel difaut 
(rouvez-vous chiM (en) luif 

fee (to) (a lawyer), [167 G], 
payerdes honcraires, honorer ; fam. 
graisstr la patte. 

feed upon (to), se nourrir de. 

feel (to) (with an adj. or par- 
ticiple) : — ' I feel sick,*/f me sens 
malade;— 'to feel sad' [146], itre 
triste ; — 'to feel sure,* Ure sAr ; 
—•they felt bound' [136], Us se 
jughrent tenus; — ' I feel much 
honoured' [75], Je suis fort ho- 
noris Often not translated at all : 



— * feeling convinced' [88], con- 
vaincu. 

fellow I— < a good fellow' [8], 
un brave garfon; — <a young 
fellow* [27], un jeune drdle ; — 

• do you know, fellow ? * [27], sais* 
tUf drdle ; — *the poor fellow* 
[29], U pauvn enfant^ U pauvrt 
petU. 

fellowSff plur. [71], senUf tables, 

fellow-pupUf camarade d% 
elasse {fTicolty dUtude), condisciple, 

fellow-sllpperf Pautre pan- 
toufliy le camarade. 

few (a), queJques: — 'a few 
English soldiers * [4], quelques sol* 
dots anglais; — *a few lessons' 
[27], quelques lemons ; — ' a few sen- 
tences* [44], quelques phrases ; — 

* a few ' [79], peu d*hommes, quel* 
ques hammes; — • the few * [22], Us 
quelques, le peu de ; — * few * [69], 
peu nombreuses. 

lleroe-looklnv [181], it la mine 
firoce. 

llglit (to), se battre :--' to ll8:lit 
abattle' [132], IvvrerunebataiUe ; 
— 'you have fought four actions' 
[73], vous aveM Ivvriquaire combats; 
vous vous ites battus dans quatre 
batailles ; — ' to lifflit against 
[i7]> se battre contre, 

flfflit one's way np (to) [126], 
iiUver, gagner ses grades en com- 
battant. 

Ilffnre [152], taille, forme, 

mi up (to) [57], combler. 

find fanlt witb (to). See 
ftinlt. 

And ffuUty (to) [65], dklartr 
coupable. 

flnisb (to) [166], acheuer, 

lire I [14], tircM I feu I 

fire (to), faire feu, tirer: — * to 
fire at oion^ [17, 88, 176], faire 
feu sur, tirer sur, 

first [29], d'abord;—[1S, 142], 
pour la premiire fois ; — * when it 
was first built ' [157], quand il a 
iti construU;—* at first,' d'edwxL 
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[6il U prtmur 
itt^ Uprtwtur. 

St. mmmmMt, /fi^:— <the 
fittest of aU men' [106], /"ibimvi^ 
ftd ctmvauttt It miemx^ qui itoit U 
wmuxfaU. 

MX (to), mUer^ teoir: — 'none 
would fit 10 well' [94], attame 
n^iraii aussi Hm;^[i^<S[, oiler, 
€hausser; — 'it would fit no one 
bat' [146], elU ne ckaussttH que; — 
' it fitted her like a glove ' [146], 
tlU lui allaii {la choMssaii) comnu 
UH gant; — * which that great 
statesman saw were no longer 
fitted ' [97], qui, c€ grand homme 
dUtat It voyaU, ntiadapiaientplus, 

lit Into (to) [84], accorder avee, 

fix opon (to) [92], jtttr son 
dhfdutur, canvoiitr. 

flag of tmee [113], parltmeu' 
tairt. 

flatten one's self (to), iaplaHr^ 

float flown to (to) [158], dts- 
cmdrtemprh, 

floor [61], Aig»;—« first floor,' 
U premier itagt, or U premier, 

fly abont (to), u ripandre, 
circultr: — 'flying aboat' [167 H], 
oyantfait It tour de, 

fly to (to):~*it flew to his 
head ' [161], il {tela) lui porta 
{monta) a la tiU. 

fly up to (to) [i], vokr jusque 
sur. 

fond of (to be) [17], aimer; 
— 'who was fond (XT' [27], qui 
aimaii IL 

fondle (to) [158], dorloter. 

food [571, a manger; — *he 
would have had no food ' [59], il 
n'auraitpaseud {dequci) manger; 
'all my food' [138], toutes mes 
provisufns* 

fooled over [158], dupis, mo- 
quit, 

footUglits, rampt, 

for, prep., i^: — 'were reserved 
for ' [87], itaient riseruis h, 

tont^dtt — 'to answer for' [142], 



ripondrt dt ; — 'in rxrJiange for' 

I [871, em kkange <&;— 'jmnped 

for joy ' [146], sauta dejoie ; — ' to 

be oblis^ for' [27], Ure obligt 

dt; — ' to return thanks for ' [109], 

I remtnitrdt; — 'School for Scandal' 

[75], PEcolt de la Midisanu, 

I fbr, depuis : — ' for several dajrs ' 

[98], deltas plusieurs Jours, 

for, par: — 'for instance,' par 
exemple, 

toT (when time is implied), pen- 
dant, or is not expressed at all : — 
' for a whole year ' [28], pendant 
toute unt annA ; — ' for some 
seconds' [87], pendant quelques 
secondes; — 'for a short time' [142], 
pendant un peu de temps; — 'for 
da3rs ' [160], pendant des joumSes 
entihnes ; — ' for weeks ' [165], pen- 
dant des (plusiturs) semaines ; — 
'for life' [114], sa vie durant. 
See also [80, 117, 148, 158]. 
' For a moment ' [21], un moment, 
un instant ; — 'to ask for,* demon" 
der (transitive) : ' asked him for a 
definition ' [75], lui demanda unt 
definition, 

for, pour:—* fox it' [79], pour 
lui ('argent' being personified), 
pour en 'awfir ; — 'for himself' 
[139], pour son eomptt; — 'for 
what?' [41], pourquoif—'iornot 
having ' [41], pour {de) n^avoirpas^ 
parce qui vous n*aveMpas, 

fori — 'now for a coachman' 
[146], etmaintenantil^agitd^ avoir 
un cocker, 

for all tliat [146], nudgri tout, 
en dipit dt tout cela;—[\y^, mal- 
gri tout cela, en dipit dt sapro- 
messe, nianmoins ;—\i'j6\, nian- 
moins, 

tor the pnrpoee of [86], dans 
le but de, 

for, adv, or conj, — [26, 27, 28, 
30], car. 

for slaves [114], commt esclaves, 

force out (to) [63], /aire sorthr 
dtforct. 
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fereoast [50], prSvoyance, 

foreman [65], chef^ president, 

forenoon, avant-midi, matinie: 
— ' at ten in the forenoon * [144], 
I dix heures du matin, 

form (to) [112], se farmer en 
Hgne de baiaille, 

former, celui-lit, U premier, 

former 1 — ' in former times ' 
[158], au temps JadiSf autrefois: 

flree [158], itbhrd. 

from [64, 86], ^;— [i42],/flr; 
—•from which* [147], d^oh;— 
[115], du haut de. See also to 
■Ing*. — [80], en conslquence de^ d 
cause de, 

from 9axkoikf;% parmU 

from it, dessuSf en : — ' preached 
an excellent sermon from it' [7], il 
prononfa sur ce texte un excellent 
sermon* 

front [61], fofade; — * projecting 
front ' [Silfofode en saUlie, 

froward [98], entfti^ revhhe, 

frozen in [121], geli, 

ftimiAbed witb [125], armi 
de. 

ftarther [38], davantage ;^* io 
give himself no further trouble* 
[i35]» ^ ^ /^^ ^ donner de 
peine ; — ' our frirther procuress 
depends upon you * [182], U depend 
de vous que nous continui'ons noire 
route; la continuation de notre 
voyage depend de vous. 



sain an inalglit Into (to) 
[?3]» pMtrer;^no gain the 
victory' [103], remporter la vie- 
toire, 

rarden-pallniTf la grille^ la 
paJissade dujardin, 

ffauirei — 'to take the gauge 
and dimensions of misery ' [156], 
pour sonder la misire et en mesurer 
hprofondeur. 



irentleman [^il gentilAomMe, 

iret (to), az/oir, *To get' or 
' acquire ' being the original mean- 
ning of habere^ a number of idioms 
into which * to get ' enters are to 
be translated by avoir: — *tiU I 
can get it ' [62], jusqu^h ce que je 
puisse P avoir; — 'to get a good 
look at ' [91], avoir une bonne vue 
sur; — 'where did you get these* 
[121], cToi^ eu'tu tout celaf oii <m- 
tupris cepoisson f — * to get work ' 
[145], avoir (se procurer) de Fou' 
vrage, 

yet (to) [149], ohtenir (when 
the thing is asked for) : — ' he got 
his captain's rank ' [140], il obtint 
{eut) son ipaulette (brevet) de capi- 
taine : — recevoir : — • I never got the 
letter ' [27], je n^ai Jamais refu 
{eu) lalettre: — reckercher^ trouver: 
— *they get half a dozen men to 
parade' [152], ils recherchent 
{trouvent) une demi-douzame dt 
messieurs fashionables {de gandins, 
de dandys, d'/Ugants) pour f aire 
Ntalage de, 

ret astride (to) [i 13], se mettrt 
h cheval {h califourchon) sur, 

ret back to (to) [166], revenir 
df ien retourner d, 

ffet by lieart (to) [142], appren^ 
dre par cceur, 

yet down (to) [59], descendre ; 
— 'to ret down into' [161], 
descendre dans, se glisser dans, 

get into (to) [75], entrer d, 
entrer dans; — *to get their foot 
into it ' [146], pour y faire entrer 
Uur pied ; — 'to get into vogue' 
[152], mettre en vogue, 

ffet nearer (to) [160], s*appro» 
cher de plus pris, 

ffet off a borne (to) [181], des- 
cendre de chevcU, 

ret on (to) [59), monter sur ; 
— * to get the pilot off our decks 
on his own' [71], faire peuser le 
pilote de notre vaisseau sur le 
sien. 
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ret out (to) [63, 154], sortir, 

descendre de voiture. 
ffet rid of {to), sedibarrasseriU, 
ffet to (to) [138], se rendre i. 
ffet np (to) [120], se lever, 
yet well (to) [161], se remetire^ 

se ritahlir. 
fflrl, jeune fille^ petite fille (not 

filUy See far^on. 

give away (to) [9], donner, 
rive a crow (to), chanter: — 

* would give a long crow * [59], se 
mettait d chanter, et prolongeait son 
chant, 

irlve a cry (to), jeter un cri, 
give np (to) [93], remettre, 
ffo about (to) [121], oiler, se 

promener, 

90 down (to) [46], descendre; 

— [167 C], se retirer, 
ffo off (to) [75], s'm alter ;— 

•went off upstairs' [165], num- 

tirent Pescalier. 
ffo on (to) [28], continuer: — 

* you must go on holding it there ' 
[121], il/aut que tu continues it Py 
tenir; — [91], se faire ; — 'at the 
rate you go on * [75], du train dont 
vousy allez, 

90 over to (to) [17], pcuser h, 

90 np to (to), oiler d, aborder ; 
— 'went up to him' [i], cUla it lui, 
Vaborda, Paccosta, s^opprocha de 
lui, 

g-o (to) without prep.) : — * to go 
hunting ' [36], alter it la chasse, 

go (to), followed by and: — 
' shall I go and look ' [145], /out- 
it que faille voir; — * I will go and 
find him ' [145], firai le chercher, 

good-bye* adieu ! que Dieu soil 
aivec vous / — 'they never said good- 
bye to C [146], elles ne dirent 
mime pas adieu it C. ; elles partirent 
sans mime lui dire adieu; — *I 
must say good-bye ' [67], il faut 
queje vous fosse mes adiettx, 

good-bnmonred [97], d''hu' 
meur facile: — 'a good-humoured 
fellow' [167], un ^garfon, I 



-•the goose with the 

golden eggs.' The French have it 1 

lapoule (the hen) aux aeufs d^or, 

gossip [158], commhre, bavarde, 

green [143], pelouse, tapis vert, 

grin (to) defiance— [161], pif 

macer un difi, une hravade, 

grow (to), devenir: — 'men 
have grown matter of fact ' [158], 
les hommes sont devenus positifs ; Us 
hommes en sont arrives it ne plus 
se soucier que de ce qui est irUirH 
matMel; — 'to grow hungry/ 
anHfir faim, devenir affami ; — * to 
grow old ' [27], vieillir^ se fain 
zneux, devenir vieux ; — [68], vieii- 
lir, 

grow into (to) : — 'found it 
grown into' [118], trouva qtiil 
Itait deuenu; trouva qtiil avaii 
poussi et itait devenu. 



babit of body [126], constitu- 
tion, 

bad not nature . . . [163], si 
la nature n'avaitpas . . • See to 
have. 

bail (to) [120], saluer. 

bammers — 'to go to the — ' 
[165], itre mis en adjudication, aux 
enchires, 

band (to) [75], remettre, tendre, 

band grenades, grenades d la 
main, 

bands [182], employes, ouvriers, 
matelots, 

bandle (to) [166], trailer, 

bappen (to), arriver, venir d : 
—'it happened that' [157], il 
arriva que; — 'his master happened 
to be' [89], son patron itait 
{se trouvoit) par hasard; — 'he 
happened to be with* [75], U se 
trouvoit par hasard chez. 

bard I— 'to try hard* [146], 
essoyer de toutes ses forces. 

bardly [147], neguire, it peine. 
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liave (to), used to avoid the 
repetition of the main verb: — * if 
I had' [27], si j€ Vavais fait ; — 
•have I?* [32], n'est'cepasf 

bave (to), used in Uie perfect 
to express supposition or condi- 
tion: — * had they been effected ' 
[50], s^ils avaient {eussmi) iti 
efecitUs:—*jovL had better' [129], 
vous feriez tnieux; — *had not 
nature' . . . [163], si la nature 
n^avaitpas. 

liave (to): — *have to be saved' 
[73]> ^vw^ ^ sauver; — 'had to get 
to' [138], ofvait d se rendre;—*! 
had it' [167 D],> Pai su ; jt U 
tiens; Je Pai appris. 

bave (to) untranslated: — 'you 
may as well let tne have* [89], v^tm; 
pourriez bieu me laisser i moi, 

bave a meal (to), fain un 
repas* 

be* liimy flbet bert tbey^ 
tbem (demonstratives): — ' the 
dress of him who ' [55], k vtte- 
ment de celui qui; — <&be might 
choose him' [55], elle pouvait 
choisir celui; — 'tiie resting place 
of him' [57], le lieu de repos 
de celui; — 'the success in study 
is not to him ' \66'\^ le suecls n*esi 
pas pour celui ; — • the reign of him 
who was styled the great' [128], 
le rigne de celui qui se faisaii 
appekr le grand ; — * him in pa- 
pillotes' [183], celui qui 6tait coiffi 
de papilloies, 

bead to foot (from), de pied en 
caPt de la Ute auxpieds, 

bear from, bear of (to), en- 
tendre parler de^ recevoir des nou- 
velles de ; — ' he had heard nothing 
of ' [58], U n^avait pas eu de mm- 
velles de, 

beed (to), [181], /couteTf /aire 
attention ^, tenir compte de, 

belffbten (to), relever^ rehaus- 
ter, 

belp : — • there was no help for 
Ik ' [146], elle ne pouvait rien y 



changer; il t^y avail pcu moyen de 
faire autrement, 

belp (to) : — ' they could not 
help crying' [145], ils ne purent 
sUmpfcher depleurer. 

belp one's self (to) [138], se 
servir, 

bemmed In [180], emdronn^, 
cemi, 

benoefortb, dorhua/ant^ dis- 
ormaisy d Pavenir, 

ber. See be. 

bere (in a narrative), H, Cf. 
now ^alifrs. 

bere I [105], dites done! voyons; 
— [145], allons, 

bere Z am [44], me void, 

bere lies [75], cigU, 

berenpon, Id-dessus, 

bldlnff-^laoe [i], cacheite, 

blyb I — ' above six feet high ' 
[14], hauls de plus de six pieds^ de 
plus de sixpieds, 

biffb fasblon [152], de la 
haute fashion, d la mode, 

biffbly [40], yM, extrimement, 

blffb-splrited, plein de viva" 
citi, d^animation, defeu. 

bis. See mine 1—* his is one ' 
[97], son caractire est de ces carac' 
tires, il a un de ces caractires ; — 
' his tragedy ' [75], sa tragidie h 
lui, 

bit (to) [88], toucher. 

hUHierto,jusqu*ici, jusque Id, 

bold (to) :— ' was held to' [27], 
futprisentih. 

bold an oAoe (to) [136], rem' 
plir desfonctions publiques ; — * you 
do not hold any office ' [82], vous 
n^avex (nWcupez) aucune charge ; 
vous ue remplissez aucune mission, 

bold one's ffronnd (to) [149], 
difendre le terrain, tenir ferme, 

bomei — 'to come home' [145], 
revenir d la maison ; — * you must 
be home ' [146], il faut que tu sois 
rentrie h la maison \ — *it was a 
long way home,' le chemin pour 
rentrer a la maison itaitlong; — 
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'driven from his home ' [58], chassl 
tU chez lui^ de sa demeure, 

IkvrmmtadTt fain [marcA/) a$ix 
chevaux, 

borse-laiiclit iclai di Hre, gros 
rire, 

B01U6 of Commons, Chamhre 
da Communis, 

boWf comme^ combien^ que: — 
•how very stiange* [8], commt 
{combien^ pu) ceUk at itrangt ; — 
•how wretched our race b * [103], 
eomme (combieu^ que) noire espice 
est miserable; — 'how silly men 
are' [no], que la hommes sont 
niais; — *how very late he is ' [145], 
comme il est en retard ; comnie il 
rentre tardt — * how pretty she is ' 
[146], comme elle est joKe; — ' how 
well off my little brothers are* 
[158], que ma petits frhra sont 
heureux! 

bow, comment: — ' how he did * 
[i], comment SI se portcdt ; — * how 
can that be * [5], comment cela se 
peut'il ;—'ho^ they liked ' [26], 
comment ils trouvaient ; ^ils at- 
maient; s^ils itaimt saHsfaits de ; 
— 'how he might justify' [37], 
comment il pourrait jusHfier ; — 
'how I can disturb' [37], comment 
jepuis troubler; — ' how so?' [64], 
comment cela t — ' how comes it ? * 
[158], comment se fait-Ui cPoii 
vientf—*h.Gw all this is ' [158], ce 
qtiilen at; — ' how to fix ' [163], 
comment enfoncer (or omit alto- 
gether). 

bow Is tbls [19], comment! 
quUst'Ce que cela I que veut dire 
cela! 

bow mnob, combien, 

bowever, before an adj. or 
adv., quelque . . . que^ si , , . que 
with the subj.: — 'however rich 
she may be* [60], quelque riche 
qu^elle soil ; toute riche qtCelle est, 

bmnbiiirf blagueur (very fam.), 
farceur^ hdbleur, 

bnntliiff boots. See witb. | 



bony (to be in a), Ureprasi de^ 
sepraser de^ se hdter de. 



I [46], mot: — '/ am the state * 
[22], c'at moi qui suis VEtcU. — 
( * VEtat c'at «« ' is the historical 
phrase. The principle was stated 
first by Bossuet, not by Louis 
XIV.) 

tff si^ governs the present or 
imperf. indie, (never the condi- 
tional): — 'if the Creator should 
have' [48], si le Criateur wait 
—'if he should grant' [48], s'U 
accordait; — ' if ever ' [27], sHl Vest 
jamais, 

if, quandf quand mime, alors 
mime que: — 'if it were raining 
stones ^ [62], quand il pleuvrait 
da pierres ; — 'if I lose' [182], 
quand mime je perdrais, 

if only [73], xf seulement (with 
indicative) ; pour peu que^ pourvu 
que (with subjunctive). 

iU^bnmoured [28], maldisposi^ 
reviche, irascible, 

iU-natnred to* m/ckant en^ 
vers, mat disposi ewvers. 

Impart (to), donner, communi- 
quer : — - ' to impart knowledge ' 
[56], enseigner, instruire. 

'improve (to) it still fiirther' 
[38], le perfectumner encore daa/an- 
tage, 

in, a [6, 28, 32, 39, 41, 44, 48, 
50, 68, 77, 86, 122, 136, 138, 145]; 
'in support of [6], ^ Vappui de ; 

* in the midst' [28], au milieu ; — 
•in the name' [32], au nom; — 
•in his place' [39], it sa place; — 
' in the opera ' [41], ct Vopira ; — 

• in the time,' ' m the days ' [50], 
au temps, aux jours ; — ' in searcli 
of [122], h la recherche de; — 'in 
the morning ' [138], au matin, le 
matin ; — * axe in band ' [145], Id 
hache h la main. 
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la, di [58, 79, 117, 157, 
158] :— 'dressed in * [58], vitu <U: 
-^* to traffic in' [79], trafiquer dt; 
— *in our time* [11 71 dt noin 
Umps;—^z\o'CtM^ in' [158], vUut 
de» 

in [70, 78], che%. 

In (impljring way or manner), 
de:—[iZ, 35, 45, 62, 85, 89]:— 
*in an insinuating voice' [18], 
d*uni voix insinuante. 

In (after a superlative), de [34, 

39, 159]. 

in, dam: — <m the massacre' 
[12], da$u U massacre^ lors du 
massacre; — ^before names of coun- 
tries, with an article ! — * in Portu- 
gal * [49], dans U Portugal; — • in 
the Peninsula ' [49], elans la P/nin- 
sule. 

In, en (before names of countries, 
without an article) : — *in Portu- 
gal' [49], en Portugal;— {with 
dates):— 'in 1830,' en 1830 ; — * in 
my own name ' [33], en man propre 
nom; — 'in no time* [165], en un 
Hen de temps^ en mains de rien, 

in, selon: — *in all probability' 
[63], selon touteprohabilUi, 

in, sur: — *in a line* [14], sur 
une lime ; — ' in opposition of inte- 
rest • [53], sur des luttes d^intirUs. 

in aocoraanoe witb [125], 
d'aprh, 

iaaunueli as, d^autant plus 
que, 

in former times [158], autre- 
fois^ jadis, 

In It [75], didam, 

in proportion as [55], selon 
que^ h mesure que, 

indisposed,/^ dispose, (* In- 
dispose ' a unwell.) 

•indnoe (to), a belief in' [88], 
faire croire d, 

indnlffe In [48] (to), se laisser 
oiler d, j^adandonner ^, se livrer d, 

infant plaintiff [27], un de- 
mandeur (law) en das dge, 

ialieritaaoe [162], succession. 



ii^nre (to) [87], faire du 
tort, 

inseo^ftiend (his) [13Q, son 
ami Pinsecte, Pinsecte son ami, 

inside onti — ' turned his pock- 
ets inside-out' [181], retoumirent 
sespoches. 

Insisting tbat [38], U priant 
avec instance de, insistant pour que, 

insomnoli tbat [185], tene- 
ment que, au point que ;—-jusqu*h 
(with mfinitive). 

instance [75], cas, circonstance, 

instant I—* the i6th instant' 
[73], ^ 16 de ce mois; {le 16 cou- 
rantf in commercial style). 

in support of [6], d Vappuide, 

* intended C. for ' [83], avail 
destini C, d itre, avail voulu faire 
de C./— 'intended' [125], desiini. 

interolianireably (terms used) 
[167 F], termes qui s^emploieni in- 
diffiremment Pun pour Pautre, 

into I — admitted into [55], ad- 
mises d; — *to change into,'^^«^r 
en; — *to convert into,' convertir 
en ; — *to gather into,' rhmir en, 

into it [146], dedans, 

intrioate [135], compliqui, 

introdnce (to) [75], prisenter, 

intrude (to) : — 'I fear I have 
been intruding ' [27], je crains cPa" 
voir iti importun^ je crains de vous 
avoir dirangi, 

it [28], cela. 

It can sometimes not be trans- 
lated ; thus, ' with it ' [88] must be 
left out. 

its [43], en. 



Jallor-ffuard [153], garde de 

gedliers, 

Jarrlnff [78], contrariety. 
Jockey-lord [27], grand sei- 
gneur amateur deckevaux ; turjiste. 
Judirment [75], punition du 
del. 
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Jump np (to) [146], sautersur 
tispuds. 
Just [i], exaetementyprkishnent, 

jusUmmt ; — siulement : — ' she just 
touched ' [146], elU toueha seuU- 
mint; elU nefit qtu toucher, 

Jnstp done; — *just consider' 
[103], riflkhissn^ voye% done; — 
'just imagine' [116], figunt-vous 
done, 

Jnst I — * to have just,' venir tie: 
— • he had just published ' [75], il 
venait de publier; — 'he had just 
been installed ' [124], il venait cPitre 
install^; — • was just of age ' [146], 
venait d^atteindre sa majorite. 

Just as [61, 145], au moment 
mime oik /— • just as happy ' [n6], 
tout aussi heureux, 

Jnst now [15], en ce moment. 



keep (to) [160], iwoir^ Clever: 
— 'kept a hen' [i], avait une 
poule ; — 'kept two parrots' [61], 
iwait deux perroquets ; — 'they did 
not keep a servant' [146], elles 
n^az*aient point de bonne. 

keep down (to) [126], ripri- 
mer, 

keep flrom (to), protiger contre, 

keep time weU (to) [75] (of a 
watch), oiler bien, 

keep np the spirits (to) [178], 
se maintenir en bonne disposition^ 
entretenir la bonne humeur, 

knotty [89], embarrassant . 
ipintt" 



e fineux, 
^knowi 



sown I — *the dog is known to 
be ' [160], on sail que le chien est. 
See passive. 



lack of cask [165], manque 
d^argent, 
•laid theif heads together' 



(havmg) [65], i^taiU consultis. 
See to lay. 

larvMt-slxed [loi], de la 
plus grande dimension possible, 

latet/^;— <the late Prince C 
\\2^/feule prima C, 

late at night \\p\» 3 une heurt 
auancie de la nuit ; — ' late in the 
evening ' [58], ^ une heure avanch 
de la soiree, 

late (to be) : — 'how vexy late 
he is ' [145], comme ilesten retard; 
comme il rentre tard, 

later [100], rkent^ de date plus 
ricerUe, 

latter [51, 53], ului-d^ ce 
dernier, 

lanrk at (to), u moquer de, 

law [31], eonnaisscMces en droit, 

iBiwy^^t homme de loL 

^y (to) (transit. )t P^fndre (of 
eggs) ; — ' to lay a wnQeii,* /aire un 
parit parier; — 'having laid their 
heads together ' [65], s*itant con- 
sulth;^' to lay down' [157], 
diposer; — ' to lay one's self down ' 
[57], se coucher, 

lay abont (to) [i 1 1], frapper d 
droite et d gauche, 

* lay kold of (as they could) ' 
[166], sur lesquels tlspurent mettre 
la main, 

leading [82], cSl^re^ distingui, 

leather breeekes* culottes de 
peau, 

leave (to take), prendre congi, 

leave off (to) [i], cesser de, 

leave to (to) [48], permettre d 
quelqu*un de; laisser (without pre- 
pos.) — 'leaving ... to note 
down ' [75], laissattt ^ • . . lesoin 
de prendre note de, 

leetnre (to) [82], chapitrer^ ser- 
monftcr, 

left I — 'there was nothing left 
but to' [141], il ne me restait 
qu^h; — 'nothing of the original 
sign was left but' [139], U ne 
resta rien de Pensdgne primitive 
que. 
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leyal ftiend (his) [167], sm 
gmi Pazfocat, son difmscur, 

less • • . the more (the) [40], 
fMins . . . plus, 

lest (after a verb of fear), nt: — 

* fearing lest N. should escape' 
[98], craignant que N, ne lui 
ichappdU 

lest, de crainte que^ depeur que; 
— * lest he might punish ' [98], de 
crainte qu^il nepunti. 

let (to):— Met him know' 
[157], lui jfirent savair, 

let [75] :— • to be let,' It huer, 

let me see [167 B], voyans 
(an instance of a ist pers. sing, 
imperative). The more correct, 
but less usual, translation would 
be : queje vote, 

lie (to) (intrans.) [43, 53, 181], 
Ure^ se trouver ; — May more com- 
pact ' [53], itaientplus resserris ; — 
[23], ttre couchi^ rester couchi ; — 

* to lie rusting ' [85], rester exposi 
h la rouille ; — * to lie open ' [92], 
ouvrir, ^ouvrir ; — 'the snow lies 
deep ' [145], la neige est prof ande ; 
— * who lay in bed of a morning ' 
[144], qui dormaient lagrasse ma- 
tinie; — 'which lay between' [181], 
qui se trouvaii {s*Aendait) entre, 

\\glit of foot (are) [158], out le 
piedUger, 

llgrbt-liorse, chevau-Uger^ ca- 
Valerie ligh-e, 

ligrbt (a) (to light a cigar, &c.)» 
dufeu, 

like (to be), ressembler ^ : 
— 'what are they like' [159], i 
quoi ressemblent'ils ? d quoi les 
reconncUtrai'je ? — 'would be like 
ostentation in ' [70], ressemblerait h 
de V ostentation chez, 

like (to), aimer: — 'you like it ' 
[59]> ^^^ w«j fait plaisir; — ' I 
dbould like to know' [no], je 
voudrais {faimerais) bien savoir ; 
— • how they liked ' [26], comment 
"ils trouvaient, 

to (to), icouter (transi- 



tive) ! — 'I listen to no one * [17], 
je fiicoute personne ; — ' refused to 
listen to his request ' [58], refush 
rent d^accider d saprihre, 

live (to), demeureri — ' was now 
living ' [58], demeurait alors, 

llTlng- [93], la vie, 

long* I — ' he had not been long ' 
[I57]i ^ nUtait pas depuis long- 
temps ; il n^y avail peu langtemps 
qtiil itait, 

look [91], v«^;— [46], apparence^ 
regard^ ext/rieur, 

look (to) [17, 102], avoir Pair f 
paraHre, 

look about (to) [122], regarder 
autour de soi, 

look aroand upon (to) [7] ; 
'on looking around upon, ' lorsquHl 
jeta Us yeuxsur, 

look at (to) '.—'looked at it ' 
[21], la regarda; — 'looked at each 
other ' [142], se regardirent les uns 
les autres, 

look down (to) [181], regarder 
au fond, voir jusqu^au fond; — 
[ii2], regarder, contempler ; — 'he 
looked down on the gorgeous scene 
beneath ' [34], iljeta, du haul de la 
chaire, lesyeux sur lapompe quise 
dSployait h ses pieds, 

look down for (to) [77], cher' 
cher du regard, 

look for (to), chercher, cUler d 
la recherche de, 

look well (to), avoir bonne 
mine ;— [152], avoir bonne fofon, 
alter bien, produire bon effet. 

look sbabby (to) : — ' to make 
one's self look shabby' [165], pa- 
rattre rdpi^ avoir Pair rdpi, 

loose I — ' broke loose from ' 
[114], ichappa d. See to break. 

lord, seigneur. This should be 
preceded by the article. But with 
the English titles 'Lord, Lady, 
Sir, ' the article is usually dropped : — 
Lord Raglan^ not le Lord Raglan 

E49]- 
lose (to) one's way [43], t'lgarer. 
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' [41I profimd. 
lower (to) a sail, •mtmr mu 



maiden lady, umi demnselU. 

uadn ftiree (by), tU vive force, 

maintain (to) [14SI goarder^ 
rtsterX 

nu^or veaeral [54, 126], ^- 
ft^ral de Mgadi, 

make (to), /nVv: — 'a great 
noise was made ' [6], il se faisait 
UM grand bruit ; Von JaisaU beau- 
coup de bruit; — *they made a 
grand coachman * [146], ils firent 
{devinrentf se ckemghrent en) un 
ma^i/ique cocker; — * had made 
the French language predominant ' 
[95], azHiii fait dominer la langue 
franfoise ; avait rendu la langue 
franfaise pripondSrante* 

make (to) (causative) : — * by 
making ourselves ugly* [76], en 
nous enlttidissant ; — * they made 
her do' [146], elles lui feUsaient 
faire ; eUes laforfaient defnre, 

make It donbtftU (to) [132], 
faire douter, 

make money (to), gagner de 
Pargent. 

make off (to), s*enfuir. 

make one's way to (to) [114], 
se rifugier dam, 

make np (to), se didommager; 
— * is made np of' [76], se compose 
dct consiste en, 

make np fbr lost time (to), 
rattraper le temps perdu, 

make np to (to), s^adresserh; — 
*make up to the young' [158], 
adresse-toi aux petits, va cAen Us 
/eunes, 

man [27], man ami, mon brave ; 
— * strike, manl' [67], frappe^ 
mon ami; allons, frappel — 
men [90], mes amis, mes braves, 
met enfants. 



I maalive (to) [103], parvenir, 
rhissir; — [146], arranger, 

manners [12], mceurs, (*Ma- 
niires ' » behaviour in society. ) 

many, maint, beaucoup de, bien 
du : — * the many things ' [92], les 
nombreuses choses ; — ' many ahead ' 
[94], mainte tite, bien des tites ; — 
* many of the guards ' [153], maint 
(plusd^un) garde; bien des hommes 
de la garde, 

TBoaaNih. (to) [73], faire ;^'io 
march away ' [58], s*en cUler, //- 
loigner, se retirer, 

marry (to) [8, 49], ipouser. 
When neuter, se marier, 

material [167 H], essentiel, 

materially [178], essentielle-^ 
ment, 

matter [1 1 1, 135], affaire, ecu, 

matter: — ' what is the matter ?' 
[146], ^y a-t-il F dequais^agit'ilf 
— * what is the matter with you ? ' 
[158], qu^cu'tuf pi^est-ce que tu 
cuf 

matter^of-fhet [158], positif, 
proscttque, terre-h-terre, sans gi&t 
pour les cmvres cT imagination, 
fCayant de goiU que pour les choses 
mathrieUes, See to ffretr. 

mayt migrbt: — 'he desired 
that he might be buried ' [80], U 
exprimason disird*Ure enterri; il 
ordonna qu^on Penterrdt ; — 'who 
might officiate* [98], quipiUfonc- 
tionner ; — * that C. might be sent 
for * [98], qtion envoydt {ftt) cher- 
cherC, — May, mighl,axe, however, 
seldom the signs of the subjunctive. 
When not in a subordinate sen- 
tence, they are to be translated by 
pouvoir: — 'you may sit down,' 
vous pouvez vous asseoir; — * he may 
be both* [18], Upourrait ttre {il u 
pourrcdt qu^ilf&t) Pun et t autre; — 
'you might question* [32], vous 
pourrien rhoquer en doute; — 
'how he might justify* [37], 
comment il pourrait jusHfer; — 
' she might choose * [55], elle fou- 
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vait choisir, — *you may well be 
proud ' [68], vous pouvez him Ure 
fier; — *it may be accused' [79], 
on petit f accuser; — *it might fall 
to [84], eUe'^i^aurraU ichouer en 
teniant de; — 'they might think' 
[i 10], f/r pourraient hien penser; — 
'he might sometimes find '[139], 
il pourrait parfais trouver; — *it 
may be ' [151], cela sepeut bien, 

mayi mlffbt, followed by a 
compound infinitive, should be 
translated by the corresponding 
tense (conditional) oipouvair. See 
ean, oonld. < She might have sent 
him' [64], elle auraU (^/) pu 
Penvoyer; — * we might have stood ' 
[III], n(ms aurions {eussions) pu 
restcr debout; — • I might have com- 
forted him ' \\<p[tfaurais {feusse) 
pu le consoler, 

may, migHt, as signs of condi- 
tionals in a dependent clause : — 
'in the hope that he might suc- 
ceed' [88], dam Pespoir quHl rhu- 
sirait; — 'might then appear ' [92], 
apparattraient peut-itre alors ; — 

* while below might be ' \^2\ pen- 
dant qtiau dessous se trouveraient 
sans doute, 

may, mlybt, precatives : — 

* may thy patrons ever pray ' [171], 
puissent tes patrons prur toujour 5 1 

me (emphatic), moi: — 'to see 
mt ' [21], de me voir, moi, 

mean (to) : — 'I meant to do it ' 
[32], ^itait bien mon intention; 
je Vaifait avec intention, 

mean (to), signifier, voulcir 
dire;—* I meant ' [27], je tmMs 

dire;—*Yf\iaX means'' [28], ce 

que veut dire (signifie); — 'what 

is meant by ' [130], ce que Von en- 
tend par;— -^do you mean?' [158], 
veux-tu diref 

meanly enonffb be . . . [75], 
il cut la bassesse de, 

means of (by), par^ au moyen 
de, moyennant, 

I La Mecque, 



meddlesome, intrigant, qui se 
mile de tout, 

meet (to) :— 'to meet him' [75], 
d sa rencontre; — * I am met ' [158], 
on me refoit, 

meet agraln (to) [27], se revoir, 
se rencontrer, 

meet a demand (to) [184 H], 
ripondre (obtempirer, dtf(Srer) H une 
requite, 

memorial (in) [51], en com- 
mSmoration, 

mention (to), [27, 75], cUer, 
parler de, 

vkerey [50], merci (fem.). 

midway [63], d mi-chemin, it 
igale distance, 

mlirbt. See may. 

mind, envie: — 'I've almost a 
mind to beg ' [2y],j*ai presque en- 
vie de mendier, 

mind (to), /aire attention h, 
obiir: — 'mind what I say' [59], • 
icoutent ce que je dis; — 'don't 
mind me* [59], ncfaitespas atten- 
tion h moi; ne vous prioccupez pas 
de moi; — 'you are not to mind' 
[121], vous ne devrez pas y faire 
attention; — 'not to mind,' de ne 
pas ien prioccuper; — 'you must 
mind one thing ' [146], U faut que 
tu songes h une chose, 

mine, tblne, bis, bers, onrs, 
yonrs, tbelrs, in the peculiar 
English idiom, ' a friend of mine ' 
[i39]> &c.f ^vc three correspond- 
ing idiomatic forms in French : un 
ami i moi, un de mes amis, un 
mien ami; the latter is not much 
in use. — ' A whim of yours ' [158], 
/»!» de tes caprices, 

mine [27, 46], les miens, les 
miennes; — ' mine are the prettiest 
children ' [159], mes en/ants i moi 
sont les plus jolis, 

minister (to), pourvoir;—* to 
minister to the wants of the sick ' 
[127], pourvoir aux besoins des 
malades; soigner les mcUades, 

''a I — 'my actions are 
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my — ' [75], mes actes stmt ceux dt 
moH ministire. 

mistake (to) [167], se nUpren- 
dre sur, 

more 1 — * the more humble 
donkey' [138], Vhumblt baudet, 
t^dne comme itatUplus kumbU, 

more [139], de plus^ encore; — 
*more?' [27], encore f — *a cen- 
tury or two more ' [75], encore un 
stick ou deux, 

'more tliaii he really was' 
[64]; plus qtiilneVitaitriettement; 
— * is more than ' [22], vautmieux 
f«^;— [48], plus de. 

most, la plupart; — *most of 
his expressions ' [64], la plupart {la 
majeure partie) de ses expressions; 
— * most men * [96], la plupart des 
hommes; — < most others ' [160], 
la plupart des autres, 

most (sign of superlative) : — 
< formed a most contemptuous 
opinion of* [39], avait le plus pro- 
fond miprispour; avaUune opinion 
des plus difavorables; — * with a most 
mysterious countenance* [87], avec 
une expression de figure des plus 
myst^rieuses ;^*ht considered the 
contrivance most ingenious' [120], 
il considSrait le procidi eomtne fort 
{des plus) ingSnieux; — *his consul- 
tations were most numerous [168], 
ses consultations furent fort nom- 
breuses, 

most (the), Uplus, 

most part (for the) [147], pou^ 
la plus grande partie^ en majeure 
partie, 

move (to) [119], dbranler, 

move on (to) [154], avancer, 

mount (to), a pulpit, a chair 
[33], monter en chaire, 

mncbf beaucoupj bien; — 'much 
oftener * [66], bien plus souvent; — 
•much-coveted' [184 B], ardem- 
mentconvoiti; — 'much to the amuse- 
ment' [118], au grand plaisir, 

muob tlie worse for wear 
[165], passaHement us(. 



mnst, dezmr^ faUoir; — ' we 
must also fire' [17], il faut tirer 
aussi; il faut que now tirions 
aussi; — *it must be expensive' 
[24], cela doit Ure dispendieux; — 
'she must be blistered' [23], il 
fallait lui mettre un visicatoire; — 

I must and will be heard ' [32], 
je dois iireentenduy etje veuxqu*on 
nCentende; il faut qion nikoute, 
je U veux; — * you must wait * [62], 
il faut que vous attendiez; — ' I must 
say good bye' [67], il faut que je 
vous fosse mes adieux; — 'what 
must wound' [93], une chose qui 
doit blesser; — 'I must own' [93], 
je dois avouer; il faut que 
favoue; — 'it must be' [137], ce 
doit Hre; il fat^ que ce soit; — 
'it must be' [146], cela doit 
Ure, 

most, followed by a compound 
infinitive, should be translated by 
the corresponding tense of the verb 
'devoir.' See can* could 1 — 
' the jarrings it must have en- 
countered ' [78], que de conirariitis 
elle a ^ rencontrer; — ' which must 
have given you ' [93], aui ont M 
vous donner; — 'must have been 
watching' [165], avait dH nutter^ 
avait certainement veilu; — ' he 
must have done \\^^ iladA lefaire, 

my own I — 'my discourse is 
my own' [75], mes paroles soni 
bien d moi; c*est moi qui suis 
responsable de ce queje dis. 



I—* what is your name ? ' 
[46], quel est ton nom f comment 
fappsHes-tuf—'tocah names' [37], 
insulter, 
native [48], natal, 
near It [43], tout auprh, 
nel8rbbonr*s property [167 
E], U Hen d'autrui^ le bien du 
prochain. 
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neltber, ne.,,pas non plus; 
tTmlleurs (with a negation). 

never I — 'they never said good 
bye to her ' [146], eUes m hdairent 
mime pas adieu, 

never anywbere [42], ja- 
mais nullepart, 

never foar [67], n'ayesi pas 
peur, 

never mind* nHmparie; peu 
tmporte; ne craignes pas. 

* new to battle * [90], qui 
n^avaient pas encore vu ie feu ; 
sans experience dufeu, 

■ next week ' [2], la semaine 
prochaine; — [146], la semaine 
suivante, 

next [109], ensuite^ apris cela, 

next to [85], apris. 

nlirbt I—* the other night * [75], 
V autre jour, 

nOt aucun, pas de, point de: — 
' no vacancy '[15], point de vacance, 

nobody* personne ne, 

no lonffer* ne plus : — * no 
longer his own ' [128], qui liitait 
plus la sienne, 

no morel — ' we want no more ' 
[69], nous fCen vouJons pas {n^azfons 
pas besoin de) davantage; — * I saw no 
more of him* [99], je ne le vis plus ; 
— *no more cost' [139], d^unprix 
si peu ilevi^ que ne coAtait pas plus, 

no neeOj— 'there is no need 
for me to telTyotx' [33], il n^ est peu 
besoin {il est inutile) que je vous le 
disc, 

no one [17], ne,„personne, 

no . • • or [50], ni.,,ni, 

no way [119], ne nUllc' 

ment, 

no wonder [75], il if> a pas 
de quoi s^itonner. 

none, aucun, aucune: — 'he 
had none ' [10], il n*en avait pas; 
— * I have none to give you * [82], 
;e n*en ai point d vous donner; — 
• there was none * [102], il n^y en 
avait point, 

bat [39], per Sonne, „si a 



n^est; —* none but a fool could * [39], 
il ny avait qu^un imbicile quipUt, 

nonsense* sottises. 

nor (in the beginning of a sen- 
tence) — et„,ne,„pas non plus. It 
iS| however, better translated by 
[77, 114, 143, 166] dailleurs, du 
restet cPdutrepart, d*un autre cdti, de 
plus, followed by a n^[ative clause ; 
— <nor could they make the acorn 
anything but an oak* [143], et du 
gland Us n^ontpufaireqiiun chine; 
ils nepourraientd'ailleurs peu f aire 
du gland autre chose qu^un chine, 

not (without a verb), non, non 
peu, sometimes peu; or the verb 
must be repeated : — * not from me to 
you * [37], et non peu de moi h vous; 
— * though not more efficient* [56], 
quoique peu plus efficeue ; — * yet not 
the least glorious' [48], pourtant 
ce fCest peu {sans hre) la moins 
glorieuse; — *not suspected even to 
himself* [96], et que lui-mime ne 
soupfonnait peu, 

not at allf/oj du tout, nulle- 
ment; peu le moins du monde, 

jkfi>Xb!bBL%^ ne..,rien, 'Ne*can 
be dispensed with only when ' rien ' 
stands alone, or a word equivalent 
to a negation (such as sani^ is in 
the sentence. 

not lonir before (it was) [127], 
peu apris; bientdt apris; il ne se 
passapas un long temps avant que; 
la soctiti ne tarda peu h, 

now (in a narrative) [98, 135], 
alors, Cf. beres/^. 

now I [20, 27], or fd, voyons : 
— [28], par emmplet voyons t — 
\^\\,ehbient 

number [6, 57], un certain 
nombre, un gremd nombre, piu' 
sieurs; — *five in number' [i8o], 
au nombre de cinq. 



objeetloni— <we have no—* 
[152], nous tCavons rien contre. 
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•bMrve (to) [I, 5, 27, 75, 135], 
faire observer^ faire une riflexion ; 
r^pondre, dire: — *he observed' 
[27], iljit la riJUxioH suivante ; — 
'obsenred the merry monarch* 
[75],^ ohserver {ripmdit) lejoyeux 
monarque; — * he merely observed ' 
[108], il dit simpUment. 

observe (to) (transit.) remar- 
quer, — 'observed his valet* [27], 
int (remarqua) son vaUt, 

obtain I — ' he had obtained ' 
[88], a possSdait; il s'itaU rendu 
mattre die, 

oocasionaUyi qtulquefaist de 
temps en temps, 

oeonr (to) [93^ s§ prisenter, 
ioffrir, 

9<iA%dipareUli^ horsd*usage^ sa$is 
emploi : — impair : — * an odd six- 
pence * [89], un sixpence de reste; 
— * odd scraps of paper* [165], des 
chiffons de papier de rebut, 

offd: — 'to think o{,*penseri: 
— 'I was thinking of it myself [8], 
fy songeais moi-mime ; — *I will 
think of it no more ' [24], je tiy 
penseraiplus ; n^y pensons plus; — 
' of him ' [75], a lui (de sapart), 

of a momlnff [144], pendant 
la matinee. See to lie. 

of conme [SS], il va sans dire 
que; bien entendu que, parce que, 

of yourself [78], spontanhnent, 
tout naturellement, 

off I — to be off I — • B, was off* 
[145], B, itait parti, B, itait loin ; 
— to drink off [161], avaler d^un 
trait ; — ^to oarry off [161], m- 
mener; — to set offi — 'off they 
set towards* [145], les voU^ partis 
dans la direction de, 

ollloe [135], fonction ;—[\^2[, 
relation, rapport ; — [164], urvice; 
— *into office' [97], aux affaires. 
See to bold* 

old, dgi: — <he was five years 
old * [47], it itait Agi de cinq ans, 
or il avait cinq ans ; — 'was 22 
years old ' [47], avait 22 ans. 



old-fksbioned [61], ^ lavieilU 
mode, de construction ancienne^ 
vieux style, 

on, a [4, 27, 34, 48, 85, 117, 
136, 140^ 146] : — ' on board * [4], 
d bord; — ' on some occasion * [7], 
a (dans) certaine occasion, une 
fois; — 'on what terms' [27], ct, 
quelles conditions ; — ' on the death 

o^' [34]» ^ ^ ^f^^^ ^i — 'OJ* 
the accession' [48], h {lors de) 
Vavhtement ; — 'on his being 
canonised' [80], h {lors de) sa 
canonisation, lorsquHlfut canonist; 
— 'on similar occasions' [91], i 
pareille occasion ; — 'on the parade ' 
[117], a la parade; — 'on these 
occasions* [136], i (dcms) ces 
occasions; — ' on his return ' [140], 
h son retour; — ' on her feet' [146], 
a ses pieds, aux pieds; — ' on her 
foot ' [146], aupied; — ' on the sur- 
face' [160], h la surface, 

on, de: — ' to depend on,' dipen* 
dre de; — *on each side* [51], de 
chaque c6ti, des deux cdtis ; — 'had 
pity on ' [58], cut pitii de ;— ' 00 
the same side* [61], du mime cbtJ; 
—'on the flute * [136], de laJU^te; 
— 'to breakfast on* [141], d^ 
jeunerde ; — 'sub-lieutenant on the 
staff* [149], sous-lieutenant d^itat- 
major, 

on, dans: — 'on the occasion' 
[7, 27, 61], dani une circonstance, 
unjour, 

on 8 — ' waste my time on so 
stupid a set of people * [33], gas- 
piller mon temps avec un tcu de 
gens si stupides ; — 'on his being 
canonised * [80], lors de sa canoni* 
sation ; — * on the accession * [48], 
lors de Pavinement ; — 'on the 
ground ' [52], par terre (also i 
terre, with a different meaning). 

on, followed by a present par- 
ticiple : — ' on being asked by the 
doctor ' [27], lorsaue le docteur lui 
demanda ; — ' on his perceiving it ' 
[32], qwmd Ule remarqtta ;-'* oa 
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his being canonised ' [80], lorsquHl 
fut canonisi ; — *I insist on your 
naming him ' [93], fexige que vous 
le disigniez ; — * on G. rising * [107], 
lorsqtu G, se leva; — *on the latter 
inquiring what he meant* [140], 
celui-ci s^itant enquis de ce quHl 
voulaii dire ; — * on hastening to ' 
[160], en se hdtant de. Observe 
that the present participle, with or 
without en, might also be used 
when it refers to the same subject 
as the main verb : — * on beholding ' 
[43]» ^ vqyant 

on with a date, should be left 
out in the translation : — < on the 
1st January,' le i*^ Janvier; — 
• on September 5 * [47], le cinq 
sepiembre ; — * on October 19, 1813' 
[^33]» ^^ dix-neuf octobre mil huit 
cent ireize ; — * on Saturday * [91], 
Samedi dernier, 

on is also untranslated in other 
idioms : — * on one occasion ' [27, 
61], un jour, unefais ; — *on the 
following day ' [38], le jour sui- 
vant, le lendemain ; — * on the day 
that' [75], le jour oh; — on this 
night ' [146], cette nuit-Ut, 

on implies sometimes continua- 
tion or repetition : — *go on,* con- 
iinuez ; — ' read on, ' conHnuez ct {de) 
lire; — 'after running on* [145], 
apris avoir couru, or continue d (^) 
courir. 

on pretence tliat [98], sous le 
pritexte que, 

on tliiSf Ih'dessus, sur quoi, 

once [17], unefois, unjour: — 
'once broken '[52], unefoisrompus; 
— [1651/iirfw. — at once [i], tout 
d*un coup, d la fps;— {ill, 120], 
aussiidt, immidiatemtnt, — once 
upon a ttmOf une fois^ autrefois, 

one* indet adj. or article, un 
certain, un nommJ, un sieur: — 
« one Wat* [166], un certain W. 

onot pron., un, une, quelqtiun, 
with en : — ' he met one ' [i], il en 
rtncontra un ;— ' she had only one * 
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[27], elle f^en wait qu^une;— 
' never did a wise one * [75], t^en a 
jamais fait une sage; — 'you will 
live one* [75] (literally, vous en 
viurez une), c^estcomme un mendiant 
que vous vivrez; ^est votre vie, non 
voire mort, qui sera celle d^un men' 
diant. Observe that en must not 
be used when there is another ge- 
nitive in the sentence : — * one of 
his auditory* [32], une de ses ouail- 
les, un de tes auditeurs ; — 'B. was 
one, and not the least, of that group 
of officers ' [149], B, itait un des 
officiers, et non le moins distingu^, 
decegroupe , , , ; B, appartenaitk 
cegroupe d^ officiers . . . etr^ itait 
pas le moins distingui ; B, n^itait 
pas le moins distingui de ce groupe 
d^officiers, 

onci proa, Pun, Pun d^eux ; 
Pune, Pune d^elUs ; — ' whatever 
advantage one seemed to* [53], 
tous les advantages que Pun d*eux 
semblait; — 'one was' [167], Pun 
d^eux itait, 

one* pron., lemime, la mime, 
les mimes ; — 'I knew our troubles 
were one * [158], je savais que nos 
chagrins itaient les mimes, 

one, with a negation, aucun, 
aucune ; — ' I never was in one * 
[6S],je n^ai jamais cusisti d aucune, 

one f on, when nominative ; vous, 
quelqu^un, &c., when in the accus. 
or in an oblique case : — ' one must 
never be tired' [158], on ne doit 
jamais se Ictsser ; il ne faut jamais 
se lasser, 

one cannot always be expressed 
by a pronoun ; the words homme, 
personne, personnel, &c., must be 
used to give the full meaning ; or 
else the noun must be repeated, or 
a demonstrative pronoun used : — 
'the one that* [i], celui qui; — 
•this one' [3], celui-ci; — 'the 
one' [139], celle que; — 'the one 
in fashion' [152], celui qui est eU 
mode; — 'a miser ia one who * [184I, 
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un mmrt est cehd (or un homme) 
qui; — 'all monl ones* [42], Us dis- 
tances morales^ alles qui soni 
moralis, 

one should not be translated 
after an adj. : — < a young one/ un 
jeune : — 'the old ones,' ' the young 
ones,* Us vieux, Us petits, 

on&Bt dsoi; — 'one's own chil- 
dren ' [159], vos pr9pns enfants^ 
les enfants d€ chacun* 

only, ff^ . . . qtUy seuUment: — 
' he could only repeat * [7], il ne 
put que ripiter; il put seuUment 
rSpSter;—*ihcj are only pearls' 
[43]» ^^ «* sff^ 9^ des perles; — 
< £e had only one ' [27], eUe n*en 
avait qu^une: — 'you will have only 
one boot to ' [27], tu n^ auras qt/une 
boite d; — 'I only employ' [45],/? 
n'empioU que; — 'you have only 
to go ' ri2i], tu n'as qu*d allery il 
suffU dialler. Observe that seide- 
ment may also be used : — 'he could 
only repeat ' [7], il put seulement 
ripiter^ &c. In the following, seuU- 
ment is necessary : — 'not only do 
you not see ' [i], non seuUment tu 
ne vois pas; — ' we have only been 
disputing' [30], nous avons seuU- 
ment discut^; — 'I only recommend 
you * [52], seuUment je vous recom- 
mande; — 'if you only second him' 
[73L •» seuUment vi0tU secondex; 
pour peu que votts U secondiet; — 
'only on carpets' [76], sur des 
tapis seuUment; — 'only I knew* 
[158], seuUment je savais. Some- 
times faire may be used as an 
auxiliary : — ' we have only been dis- 
puting' [30], nous fC avons fait que 
discuter; — 'are only beginning' 
[73] » *^ font que commencer ; — 
'only render him* [125], ne font 
que {ne servent qt^d) U rendre. 

only (not), non seuUment, ne 
. . . pas seuUment, 

only, adj. : — 'the only creature * 
[27], la seuU cr/ature; — 'one 
only' [39I, un jm^;— 'only a 



strange old man had pity on ' [5SJ, 
un vteillard Hranger eut teul pttiJ. 

open In (to) [132], s*ouvrir de, 

epportnnl^ [96], occasion, 

opposite [27], adverse; — 'op- 
posite side * [167], /ar/^ adverse, 

order [58], dicoration; [73"), 
wdrt dujour, 

order (to) ri45> 152], com- 
mander*, ' to order * is often used 
to express the causative, and = in 
French /&w:— 'ordered the man 
to be set at liberty ' [45], fit meitre . 
rhomme en liherti; — ' ordered the 
reins to be tied ' [51L fil attacker 
Us rines, 

order to (in), afin de, pour, 

ordnance (piece of), piict 
d*artilUrU, boucke hfeu, 

orlflTinate (to) [166], prendre 
naissance, ftn itabli, 

ougbt, followed by an infinitive, 
see can, could 1 — ' you ought to 
have done it,' vous aurien dA U 
faire, 

out [145], dehors, sorti; — "to be 
out* [1 10], itre dehors; — 'to force 
out' [62], faire sortir deforce; — 
•out flslilnff* [121], a Utpiche, 

out of [27], par; — 'out of 
hatred to * [54], en haine de, par 
haine pour; — ' out of sight ' [59], 
hors de vue, hors de la portie de la 
vue, 

outlaw, mis or diclari hors la 
hi, proscrit, 

outrlfbt, nettement, sans mi* 
nagement: — ' if she shuts the door 
upon me outright* [158], si elU me 
ferme la porU au nez; si eUe me 
refuse saporte, 

ontwelffli (to) [135], peser 
davantage, 

over [34, 145], sur, au-dessus 
<*;— [91]. ^couU; [122], /m;— 
• to close over ' [160], sefermer sur 
(par-dessus, au-dessus de), 

over and over again (to 
repeat) [7], dire it ripiter, rSpiter 
plusieurs fois, ripiter sans cesiu 
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OTorleok (to) [104], inspecter. 

•wn (mjrt ttay* lils), &c., It 
mim, le ticHf U sien^ &c : 'my 
own' [75], i mot, le mien; * of his 
own ' [38], de sa composition^ fait 
par iui, de sou crU; — *my own' 
[94], la tnienne; — 'your own* 
[142], bien d vous. 



painted [iS^],/ardi, 

paittonlar [77], certain (before 
the noun); — ^partloiilam [182], 
dAaUs. 

party [27], /^fwwww/— [114], 
compagnie^ expedition ; — [i 54]i 
troupe, 

pass (to) : — ' what has passed ?' 
[20], qt^est'ce qui i^est pass/f— 

* what has passoi ' [20], ce qui s^est 
passi. 

paM •▼er (to) [28], traverser^ 
passer sur, 

PaaslTes should be turned into 
the active voice or into the reflexive 
when the agent is unknown: — 

* a great noise was made ' [6], on 
faisait (il sefaisait) un grand druit; 
— * it is to be hoped ' [48], ilettd 
esp/rer, onpeut VespSrer, 

patient (of a doctor), malade, 
client. As an adj., fait i, en- 
durant: — 'were more patient of 
fatigue* [53], enduraient (suppor- 
taient) plus patiemment la fatigue. 

pavement [61], trottoir. 

paylils derolm (to) [184 I], 
rendre ses devoirs; — 'to pay ho- 
mage' [128], rendre hommage; — 
' to pay a visit ' \/^^faire une visite. 

people [58], gens, personnes. 

perform (to) [22],>tt^r;— [88], 
donner des r^risentations^ des 
stances; — [172], rendre; — 'toper- 
form a tricSc ' \i*j6\faire un tour. 

* perbaps he may be * [18], il 
te peut quHl soil, 

\ PA conviction. 



petffavori, 

p]iysiclan« mSdecin. 

pick up (to), ramasser, 

pit (to), se mettre aux prises:— 
'he pitted himself against' [97], 
il se mil aux prises avec, 

place [163], endroit; — [60], 
devoir: — 'it is my place to* [60], il 
est de mon devoir de. 

play [16], pike, tragidie. 

play (to) \it\jouer,fairejouer. 

play romps (to) [i 58], i^battre. 

please [146], je vous en prie^ 
iil vous pkUt; — * when I please ' 
[59], quand cela me f era plaisir ; 
quandje voudrai, 

pleased wltbt content de:— 
' I have been highly pleased with 
them ' [40], fat ite extrimement 
content (tris satisfait^ enchant^) 
d*eux. 

plenty of^ abondance d^ beau' 
coup de. 

point (of a triangle) [52], som- 
met. 

policy [164], politique, 

poll (speaking of a parrot) [61], 
jacquot, 

poll-taXf capitation, 

poor man (a) [140], unpauure, 

possessed by [179], en posses* 
sion de, imbu de; — 'to be pos- 
sessed of,' itre doui de, possider, 

power [27], faculty, 

powers of eloquence [162], 
qualitSs d'orateur, talent oratoire. 

practical Jobe [148], mcaevais 
tour, farce, 

practise (to) [184 B], nuttre en 
pratique, mettre en usage, exercer, 

praised \i02i\, fameux, 

VitBYtje vousprie, dites-moi, 

*preaob (to) a sermon,* pro* 
noncer un sermon^ faire un ser* 
mon^ pricker. The expr. 'prober 
un sermon* is sometimes to be 
found in spite of the tautology. 
Cf. 'faire une question, un pri- 
sonnier,' &c.» 'to ask a question, to 
take a prisoner,' &c. 



ISO 
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predominant [95], prSpmdS' 
rant, 

prejndleev Prijugi, 

^TWDleTf premier mifdstri, chef 
du cabinet, 

premiMS [61], locdlitS, 

presence I — 'his commanding 
presence' [162], son air imposant, 

presently [148], bientdt, peu 
aprh, 

pretenee (on) [98], sous leprS- 
texte, 

pretend (to), affirmer: — Mt is 
pretended ' [85], on affirme^ onpri- 
tend, 

prettj well [26], pcusabUment, 
asset, 

prevail on (to), engager; — < was 
prevailed on * [164], se laissa per- 
suader, 

private tator [28], rSp^titeur, 
pricepttur, 

prize [135], prise^ butin, 

proceed to (to) [54, 88], alter 
h or en^ se rendre h or en, 

procnre (to) [177], se procurer^ 
avoiry trouver, 

produce (to) [135], prendre^ 
faire voir; — [88], montrer^ faire 
voir; — [176], tirer, 

profess {^o\pritendrey affirmer: 
— * professed to be ' [75], itait, h 
ce que Von pritendait, 

profit {^o)yprofiter h: — 'what 
shall it profit a man?' [79], quel 
avantage sera-ce (y aura-t-il) pour 
un hommef 

proper [27], convenabte, dit, 

properly [162], correcte- 
ment. 

protest (I) [75], faffirme que, 
je maintiens que, 

provide \^q\ procurer, servir: 
— 'provided some for his guests' 
[177], en servit d ses AStes, 

providence* h/hument provi" 
dentiel; — 'calamitous providences' 
[75], ccUamitis envoyies par la Pro- 
vidence, 

art haletant. 



pnlli — 'with a strong pull' 
[121], en tirant trhfort. 



pnU (at a pipe) [151], bouffife. 
purpose (for 
but. 



purpose (for the), dans U 



pusb one's self forward (to) 
[117], St pousser, riussir, avcmcer^ 
faire son chemin, 

put down (to) [75], inscrire; — 
[145], d^ser, 

put out (to), mettre dehors, 
sortir;—* to put out again,' res- 
soriir, 

put a question (to) [14, 120], 
faire une question, 

put to sleep (to) [no], en- 
dormir, faire dormir. 



qualification [84], restriction, 
quarters [138], gamison, 
question (to) [32], mettre en 
qt*estionj rivoquer en doute, 
quiet (to be) [59], se taire. 



race I — 'the race was not to 
the hare ' [66], ce ne fut pcu le 
litvre quigagna d la course, 

ragamuffin, goujat, dr6le, ma' 
roufie, va-nu-picds, 

raise (to) [143], produire, faire 
pousser, faire crottre ; — 'to raise 
sails,' tendre des voiles ; — 'to raise 
a question,' souUver une question, 

rank (to) [147], prendre rang. 

' rate (at the) you go on ' [75], 
du train que vousy alle%, 

ratber tban [15], plutdt que 
de, 

rat-trapv ratiire, 

reach I — 'would reach the spot 
in a minute ' [63], cUlait arrvver; 
arriveraii en moins d*une minute. 

read (to), lire, se lire: — *it 
I reads well,' cela se lit bien, cela est 
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faciU d lire; — * which reads as 
follows' [80], dont voici la mb- 
stance, or la teneur. 

readlneM (in) [92], tout prtt^ 
toutpripari, 

ready [167 B], prompt^ facile ; 
— * ready money,' argent comptant, 

reokoned [163], considiri 
eomme, 

reeavery [ii4]» reprise^ cap- 
ture. 

* reduce (to) to an equilibrium' 
[135], ramener d ViquUibre, 

re-echo (to), rhonner;—*x^- 
echoed ' [91], se r^percuta. Jit re- 
tentir Us ifchos, 

rellflb (to) [172], ^tre enchanti, 
gvAter, 

remain (to): — 'there remained 
for him nothing now but to' 
[iSo], il ne lui restait plus qtih, 

remark (to) [27, 151, 158, 
165], dire^ /aire une adservation, 
/dire observer, /aire la remarque: — 
* remarked ' [27], dit. Jit P observa- 
tion suivante; — ' it was remarked ' 
[27], on fcasait la remarque ;— *at 
last she remarked ' [158], enjin elk 
dU. 

remit (to) [93], remettre, en- 
ffoyer. 

rent (of land) [166], rente fon- 
cihr, prix de bail, 

reporter [167 H], greffier ; 
also sthufgraphe, auteur d*un 
compte-renduy reporter. 

'repose (to) confidence in,' 
avoir confiance dans, or en, 

require (to): — *he never re- 
quires feeding' [138], il n* a jamais 
besoin de nourriture ; on n*a pas be- 
soin de le nourrir, 

resist (to) [142], risisterd, 

respect; — 'in other respects' 
[178], sous d^autres rapports, 

rest (to) [167 C], itre, ttreplaci, 
se trouver; — *to rest content with* 
[158], se contenterde. 

restored [162], r(Mr^f#^ rSteU>li 
dans. 



restrained: — 'could not be re- 
strained' [105], neput se contenir, 

retnm home (to) [7 j], rentrer 
chex soi. 

return thanks (to), rendre 
grdces, 

rid (to be) [71], hre dibarrassi, 

ride (to) (intransitive): — ttre or 
alter h cheval; sepromenerh cheval 
(if for pleasure): — * he was riding * 
[49], tlitaith cheval; — *who rode 
beluiid him ' [62], quiitait h cheval 
derritre lui; — * to ride as my cou- 
rier ' [82], monter d cheval et 
me servir de courrier. When some 
other part of the sentence already 
shows the mode of conveyance, 
alter, sepromener, &c., alone are to 
be used: — ' to ride as my courier ' 
[82], me servir de courrier, me 
pricider comme courrier ;—:' rode 
home in her grand coach ' [146], 
rentrachez elle dans son magnifique 
carrosse. See to drive, to walka 

ride (to) (transitive), monter: — 
' which he usually rode ' [140], qt^il 
montait habituellement, 

ride Into (to): — < rode into the 
village' [58], entra d cheval dans 
U ifillage, 

ride off (to) [181], partir (k 
cheval), piquer des deux, 

ride up (to), arriver d cheval, 
courird cheval; — * rode up to * [90], 
courut, iilan^a vers, 

ridlnr [181], course d cheval, 

rtffht, droit, juste ;—\\^(i\, Ugi- 
time; — *you have done right* [11], 
vous avet bien/ait ; — * to be right, * 
avoir raison; — *in right of my 
office' [1351 depar mes fonctions, 
de par mon ministhre; comme 
Emolument attachi d mes fonctions 
{auquel fai droit en vertu de mes 
fonctions) i— no set right' [i73]» 
remettre, 

riffhtly [172], bien, exacte- 
ment, 

rlnr (to)fc— 'a bell ' [61], sonner. 
See beU. 
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riot away (to) [i66], s*attrou- 
per^ u rhmir en rassemblements tU" 
multueux ou sidUUux, 

rise (to), St lever: — 'on G. 
rising * [107], quand G, se leva, 

rise Into (to) [185], se laisser 
allerd. 

roar oat (to), beugler^ rugir; — 
[32], crier de ioutes ses forces^ d^une 
voix totmanU. 

roafflft-bearded [166], ^ la 
harbe rude et ineulte, 

ronsber (to make) [42], re$tdre 
plus rugueuses. 

rounds I — * going his ' [184 £], 
faisani ses rondes ; — 'to go his 
round ' [166], faire sa tourtUe, 

ran Into (to), se pricipUer 
sur: — 'ran into it' [63], se pri- 
cipita dessus^ donna dans U 
train, 

ran roand (to) [148], rigner 
tout autaur, 

* nulled in to its rescue ' [160], 
se pricipita dans Veau pour le 
wuver (^ son secours). 



'•1 sign of possessive case : — ' are 
my ministry's ' [75], sont celles de 
mon ministhe; — *a vain man's 
motto ' [79], la devise d*un homme 
vain; — *a generous man's,' celle 
d^un homme ghUreux, 

safe [81], en sdreU, 

St. Bartliolomew [12], la 
Saint'Barthilemy. 

sake I— 'for the sake of [17], 
pour V amour de, 

same I — 'all the same ' [37], la 
mime chose, tout un, 

satlsfled [153], convaincu. 

sattafy one's self (to) [163], 
se rassasier, 

saylnr [81], mot, 

• scale (to forma)' [156], dresser 
une ^chelle. 



seatter abont (to) [55], die* 
perser, iparpiUer. 

•School for Scandal' [75], 
VEcole de la Midisemce, 

seoldlnr [28], gronderie, 

9eram1»le tHroagb (to) [154], 
passer deforce par, 

screw np one's eonragre (to) 
[148], rassembler tout son courage, 

scour up (to), fourbir, 

'sdeatlil morileut ( » mort' 
Dieu), 

seek for (to) [77], chercher, 
oiler d la recherche de, 

seemlnrly [136I apparem" 
ment, 

seise (to), seize on, or upon 
(to) [37f "3. i8o], s'emparerde, 

self-possession [132], calme^ 
empire sur sou 

m%lI'maMo\eney[&S\,suffisance, 

sense I — 'to retain his senses' 
[98], conserver le sentiment, 

sentence [28, 44], phrase, 

merwe (to) (an apprenticeship), 
/aire son apprentissage; — ' to serve 
in a campaign, 'ySiffv unecampagne, 

set (a) (of people) [33], un tas 
degens, 

set (to): — ' to set an example,' 
donner (montrer) PexempU, 

set at Uberty (to) [45], mettre 
en liberty, 

set about I — 'how he was to 
set about it' [121], comment il de- 
vail iy prendre, 

set (to) (of the sun), se coucher, 

set In a commotion (to) 
[81], hnouvoir, agiter, Jeter Pagita" 
tiondans, 

set off (to), partir: — • oflf they 
set towards ' [i45]> les voild partis 
dans la direction de; — ils se diri* 
girent vers, 

set rtffbt (to) [173], remettre. 

set up (to) [139], iitablir;-- 
to set up a cry \\t(i\njeter un 
cru 

set up a borse-lauffb (to) 
(63], iclater de rire, pousser un 
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gros kiot de tire; — • to act up (a 
comparison) ' [83], itablir^ fairt^ 

settliir flre [180], incmdU, 

settted [30], tranchi, 

several [99], plusieurs; — * in 
the several classes ' [loi], dans Us 
dbverses classes, 

shabbily, pauvrement, 

sbabbyv mal habilU^ pauvre- 
ment viiu, 

setUement [55], decision, 

shake (to), secouer; — 'shake 
hands with me ' [158], me serrer la 
main; — 'shook the whip at him ' 
[161], lui montra h fouet en Pagi- 
font. 

shall, should, followed by an 
infinitive, see can, oould. 

shall, should (when not the sign 
of future and conditional), devoir. 
See should. 

shaUow [27], bomi^ ^ la UU 
crtuse, 

share (to) [126], prendre part, 

she. See he. 

shoot (to), y. n. [159], chasser; 
(transitive), tuer^ fusilier, 

shopkeeper, boutiquier, 

short-eoated [152], d habit 
court, 

shot, subst [49, IQ4], coup de 
feu;— [1 13], boulets^ projectiles, mu- 
nitions, 

shot, adj. or part., bless/, tuJ; — 
[14, 12],/usilU, pass/ par les armes, 

should (when not the sign of 
conditional) - devoir; — *you should 
remember that ' [75], vous devries 
vous rappeler que, 

should (implying supposition): 
— ' even if the wolves should eat 
me ' [145], quand m/me les loups 
me mangeraient, dussent les loups 
me manger;— * should they attempt ' 
[184], dans le ecu oi^ I* on tenterait, 
si Pon tentait, 

should must not be translated 
by the conditional when the fore- 
going verb governs the subjunctive: 
^ < it is but just you should acknow- 



ledge ^ [76], il n*est que Juste que 
vous reconnaissiez ; — < that they 
should elect * [15], qu*ils eussent d 
Hire, Nor when the main verb 
governs a preposition, or relates to 
Sie same subject as the dependent 
verb: — 'that they should elect' 
[15], dUlire; — * rather than your 
majesty should be disappointed' 
[15], //»/^/ que de causer une de- 
ception d voire majesti. Nor after 
si: — *if the Creator should have 
placed' [48], si le Criateur avait 
pUui; — * if there should be rain ' 
\^'\,?ilpleuvait; iildevaitpleuvoir, 

shrink (to), AJsiter, iprouver un 
saisissement ; — • the executioner 
shrank from' [67], Vexicuteur hi- 
sitah, 

shut up (to) [24], /iff/ enclore, 

shut upon (to) :— ' if she shuts 
the door upon me outright ' [158], 
sielle mefermelaporte Rrutalement 
(au net), 

shy, timide, craintif; — 'don't 
be shy * [59], n^ayez pcu peur; ne 
vous ginez pas, 

sUenti— <to be silent' [i], 
garder le silence, se taire;—'l 
should not have been silent so 
long' [158], je n*aurais pas gardi 
le silence (je neme serais pcu tue) 
si longtemps, 

since I — 'some time since' [75], 
ily a quelque temps, 

slur (to):— 'sang out from' 
[44], chanta dans, 

slnrle [60], seiU, 

sink (to) [133], enfoncer, dis- 
paraUre;—iaffaisser, Jlichir, som- 
brer: — ' he completely sank ' [97], 
il iaffaissa complement; — 'he 
sank back ' [63], il se rejeta, il se 
renfonfa, 

sir. See lord. 

sit (to), $tre assis, tester assis; — 
'who had sat silent' [120], qui 
itait restie assise silencieuse; — 
singer: — ' had sat long ' [20], avait 
sUgi lo9^temps, aifait eu une longue 
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tessum ; — (of birds), fercher^ ttre 
perchi^ couver, 

•it In (to) : — ' to sit in my bones ' 
[141], ne garder que mes as, 

•tttliiffs [153], stances. 

size [150], taille, 

flklrt [152], jupon. 

•lave trade [82], tnUte des 
tt^rs, traite, 

•mart (to) [121], cuirt. 

•nap •hort off (to) [121], se 
tUtachtr net^ iarrachir net, 

•o, ainsi: — 'so saying' [43], 
mparlant ainsi; — * it was not so * 
[117], U n'en itait pas ainsi; — 
* it is so no more * [158], il n*en est 
plus ainsi;— 'so shall it be' [158], 
gu*il en soU ainsi, 

•o h6, 121, 138, 146], ainsi, 
en conSquence, 

•Ov si, tellement: — <so crooked * 
[i], tellement de trovers, de trovers 
comme cela;—* so slow an income ' 
[i], »if revenu si lent; — * became 
so fat that ' [i], engraissa tellement 
que; — * so strongly . . . that ' [27], 
sifortement, . .que; — 'insoshame- 
ftd a manner' [45], d^un mantht 
si honteuse; — 'this so enraged' 
[61], ceci irrita tellement {si/ort) ; 
— 'talk so loud' [no], parler si 
haut; — 'so unpromising was. . . .' 
[132], on voit que . . . promettait 
/^;—' his head is so hot' [183], 
tellement sa ttte estchaude; tellement 
il a chaudh la lite; — ' they were so 
sorry' [145], tellement ils Staient 
fdchis (chagrinis), 

•o, correlative of as or If [50, 
66, 163], de mime, ainsi, 

•Of pron., le: — * to do so ' [82], 
de lefaire; d^accomplir man projet; 
— 'you may do so' [82], vous le 
pauvez; je vorny autorise. 

•o am Z [87], ••o wUl Z* 
[145], et mci aussi, 

so.«.a«f aussi, . • que; si , , , 
que; — [loi], de telle sorte . . . que, 
•o ... as* assen , . . pour, si, , , 
que de: — ' so daring as to ' [45], si 



' 01/ que de, assn at/ pour; — 'so 
unfortunate as to' [132], assez 
malheureuxpour; — 'so dull as not 
to ' [157], asset simple pour nepas; 
— ' so smooth and light as to show' 
[92], assat uni et asset liger pour 
montrer; si {tellement) uni et si 
liger qu*il montre, 

•o fiur flrom [50], 6ien loin de, 

•o mneb [27], tant de, 

•o mnoli asy autant que, 

•o mneli . • • tliatftellanent . . • 
que, si, ,, que; — ' he was so much 
emboldened that ' [i], il ^enhardit 
tellement que; — [142], tant que, 

•o tbat [27, 61, 119, 146], di 
sorte que, de fofon que, de maniin 
que, 

•o very [146], si, 

•oelaly attrayant: — ' we had a 
very pleasant and social time' 
[150], nous passdmes notre temps 
fort agriablement, 

•often (to) [56], iadoucir. 

•ome* adj., quelques (when 
distributive): — 'some oxen* [i], 
quelques boeufs, plusieurs boeufs ;-^ 
du, de la, des (when partitive) : — 
'some bread,' dupain, 

•omoy indet. adj., un, une, cer^ 
tain, certaine, quelque; — ' some 
Jt"^* ['9]f ^^ ^<^* quelque roi; — 
' on some occasion ' [7], d une cer- 
taine occasion ; — 'at some distance 
down ' [37], h quelque distance en 
aval, plus bas; — ' some favourable 
circumstance ' [53], quelque circon- 
stance favorable; — 'some proof* 
[56], quelque preuve ; -- [l^], 
quelque, certaine, 

•ome, pron. indet. [50, 91, 144], 
quelqueS'Uns, plusieurs; — 'some of 
the guard' [157], quelques gardes^ 
quelques hommes de la garde, 

•ome • • • some, les uns , , , les 
autres: — ' some of us do and some 
do not ' [33], quelques uns cPentre 
nous le savent, d*autres ne U savent 
pas. 

•omo onoy quelqtiun. 
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•ometliiar else, qudque chose 
d*autre. 

spare (to) [27J, se passer de^ 
disposer de, 

•peak (to) (a few words), dire, 

speaker, orateur ; — (in the 
House of Commons) \7fS\,prisidenL 

•pent [185], ipuisi, 

spirited, vif^ animi^ pUin de 
vigueur, 

split np (to) [179], divisert si- 
parer. 

spot: — 'was expected at the 
spot' [63], iteut attendu, 

spread (to) [157], itendre^ 
diployer, 

•preadinr [143], au branchage 
itendu. 

•prinr flrom (to) [147], sortirde. 

•prinff up (to) [91], s'engager. 

•quire* gentilhomme campa- 
gnard^ seigneur de village^ gentil- 
Idtre. 

•taff [49, 149], itat-major, 

•taff[iii], manche, 

•talk [99], chasse, 

•tand (to) [3, 4], Ure, se tenir, 
^se trouver^ rester^ demeurer, has 
no corresponding verb in French, 
since ' stare ' has given several of 
the forms of *€tre: — * stood under 
a tree* [3], itaient [se tenaient, 
^ itaieni aJbritis) sous un arbre ; — 
* to stand on one's guard * [4], se tenir 
sur ses gardes; — * stood on a wall ' 
[59]> ^^^^ i^^i^ perchi) sur un 
mur; — 'stood ready' [90], te 
tenaitprit; — *he stood at the top' 
[77], iUtait le premier ;—*\it stood. 
confounded ' [77], // demeura con" 
fus ; — *the sign then stood' 
['39]» Penseigne se trouva alors 
ainsi confue ; — ' the coach stood 
across' [154], la voiHire resta (sta^ 
tionna) en trovers de; — * there she 
stood ' [146], la vcHi, 

•tand (to) (in contradist. to to 
sit) fftre or resterdedout: — * standing 
around them' [51], debout autour 
ight have stood' 



d*eux;- 



•we migh 



[ill], nous aurions pu rester de* 
bout, 

stand around (to), entourer;— 
'the people who stood around 
them' [58], les personnes qui let 
entouraient. 

•tand by (to) [169], itre auprh^ 
entourer^ Ure prisent ; — [59], as- 
sister^ rester Ih, 

•tand •tiU (to) [140], rester Ih, 
s^arriter, 

•tand np (to) [172], se lever; 
— * to stand up as * [97], se poser en, 

•tandinr [51], debout. 

•tanding armjr, armie pemia- 
nente, 

•tart a oarriairo (to) [168], 
avoir voiture^ rouler carrosse, 

•tart up (to) [92]y se lever^ 
aiever, 

startle (to), alarmer, effrayer^ 
/aire tressaillir; — «it is easily 
startled ' [123], on le fait aisinient 
tressaillir, 

•tate [50], appareil, 

•tate-ooaeb [146], voiture de 
parade, de cirlmonie, de gala, 

station [56, 162], rang, 

•«ay [93], sijour. 

stay witb (to) [176], demeurer 
chez, 

•teady [8, 103], pose, rangi, 

•teal away (to), s^esquvver, 

step 1»aok (to) [61], reculer {se 
reculer) de quelques pas, 

•tep into (to) [167 £], entrer, 

step tbronrb (to) [154], passer 
au trovers de, 

step out (to), sortir, 

stick (to) : — * stick your tail into 
it ' [1 2 1], J' mettre {plonger) la queue, 

mtocT^ [ijS], /onds, 

stone (of fruit), noyau, 

stop one's nose (to), se boucher 
lene%, 

stopped [88], bouchi, 

story I— < to tell stories ' [158], 
dire ox f aire des histoires sur le 
compte ae quelqu^un, dire des men" 
songes, tenir des prc^s. 
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stralffbt (to pnt) [75I imttrt it 
fiot. 

•tran^et itrange; stranrer, 
Stranger; — *a strange old man' 
[58], un viHllard Hrangtr, 

stress [167 C], forct^ empkase, 

stretoH (to) (the neck), tmdre 
le cou ; — ' with much stretching of 
the neck and glistening of little 
eyes ' [148], tout en alhngeant sou- 
vent le couet en faisa$a briller ses 
petitsyeux, 

stricken la years [48], accabU 
d^annies, 

strike dead (to) [166], ckssom- 
mer, tuer du coup, 

strike deep (to) [143], Jeter 
des ractnes profondes^ entrer pro- 
fondhnent, 

strikingly peenllar [152], 
particuliirement frappante, 

style (to) [128], appeler, donner 
le litre de. 

snbpcenaed [167 C], citS, as- 
signi. 

snceessftil [132], vainqueur, 

sneliff adj. : — 'such fine plumes' 
[59], des plumes si belles I — < such a 
bright red comb ' [59], une crUe si 
vermeUle; — 'such a noise* [59], un 
tel vacarme, tant de bruit; — *no 
such entrance' [61], pas d^entrSe 
pareilUj pas ctetirie de ce genre; — 
* such bad government' [81], un si 
mauvais gouuemement; — < such a 
happy issue' [109], une fin si heu- 
reuse; — • such a wise bird as ' [ 1 10], 
quel oiseau sage que; — 'such a very 
pretty dress ' [146], une si jolie 
robe; — 'such a dress as that' [146], 
um robe comme celle-ci; — 'such a 
perpetual succession' [i57]» une 
succession si continuelle; — 'such a 
spirit is liberty ' [134], telle est la 
liberti^ tel est V esprit qui a mm 
liberti. 

suck, demons, pron., celui^ 
celle^ ceux, eelles: — 'such among 
the men' [55], ctrux parmi les 
kotnmes. 



asy telq$ti:—*was such as 
we can ' [56], itait telle que nous 
pouuons ;—[gi'\, comme afe;— 'such 
as would blow away' [92], tel 
qtiil balayerait^ telqtiil lefaudrait 
pour balayer ; — 'such articles as 
that sum would cover' [165], tels 
(Us) articles que cette somme cou- 
vrirait. 

sneklnr-Ptfff cochon de lait, 

suffer (to) (amputation) [27], 
subir Pamputationi — 'to siUfer' 
[98], Ure condamni h mort et 
exScutS, 

sunrestlTe, entratnant, s/dut- 
sant, 

supply* subst, apprevisionne- 
ment, provision: — 'a supply was 
immediately sent' [113], on en en' 
voya aussitSt une certaine quantiti, 

supply (to) [53], supplier h ;— 
' which was supplied . , . ,' [162], 
auquel (douaire) pourvut la libi- 
ralitide, 

sore (to be) [38], certainement^ 
assuriment, 

survey (to) [156], voir, visiter, 
contempler, jouir de la vue de, 

swarm (to) [(^\ fourmiller, 

swear (to) [167 B], affirmerpar 
sermenty thnotgner sous la foi du 
sermentf diposer; — 'you are pre- 
pared to swear to the age' [167 
D], vous ites prtt h affirmer par 
serment Pdge ; — 'to swear to be 
true ' [166], priter serment de fi- 
dilUL 

sweep alonff (to) [75], se sau- 
ver, 

Swltbln's day (St) [80], la 
St. Swithin, The same story is 
applied in France to St. M^dard, 
whose fBte-day falls on the 8th of 
July. •^. 



tabby [160], chat moucheU 
or tcfueU, 
tall i~' had not put him into 
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iftils' [165], ne luiftdsaimtpasen- 

tore partir ct habits, 
take advantaffe [60], profittr, 
take away (to) [146], tmtmner. 
take ba^k (to), rtprendre: — 

• I beg you will take it back * [38], 
je vous prie de U remporter. 

take eare 1 — < I can take care 
of myself * [^i\,je sauraimeproti' 
ger fnai-mffne, 

take ocoaBlon to regret (to) 
[164], saisir P occasion (Pexprinur 
son regret, 

take off [94], ftUre couper, 

take ont (to), enUuer:—* take 
all the letters out of it ' [3S], entevez- 
en {sortez-en) toutes Us lettres, 

take plaoe (to), avoir lieu, 

take prisoner (to), /aire pri- 
sonnier. See to ask. 

take skelter (to) [132], s'abri- 
ter, se rJ/ugier, 

take to (to), /adonner i; — <he 
took early to drinking * [77], U se 
livra de bonne heure d la boisson, 

take np tbe rlOTo (to) [126], 
ramasser legant, 

teack (to) :— < was taught to ' 
[61], avait appris d, 

teaob a lesson (to) [182], don- 
nerune Ufon, 

teaoher [27], professeur, 

tear to pieces (to) [36], tnettre 
en pikes, 

tease (to), taquiner^ ennuyer, 

tell (to), indiquer la d^irence; 
— * tell a horse from an ass * [27], 
distinguer entre un cheual et un 
dne; — [15], dire d, ordonnerd; — 

* was told ' [39], on ltd dit, il Jut 
inform^, 

term I — 'for the term of his 
life ' [140], pour le reste cU sa vie. 

terms [27], conditions, 

tbattrel. pron. : — 'a hen that 
laid' [i], une poule qui pondait, 

tbat, demonst. pron. : — 'that of 
Charles' [53], celuide Charles, 

tbat (emphatic) : — * b that the 
seasoning? ^ [38], tst-ct Id Passat' 



sonmmentf—^that I did' [159], 
c*est Id ce que fai fait, 

tkatOkedf couvert de chaume. 

tke, demonst. adj. : — < the hun- 
gry animals ' [35], ces animaux af' 
famis ; — * the glorious victory ' 
[5 1], cetU glorieuse victoire ; — ' the 
illustrious man ' [67], cet homme 
illustre ; — < I never did the man an 
injury ' [75], ja ti at jamais fait de 
mal d cet homme; — ' die gentlemen ' 
[60], ces messieurs, 

tbe . • • the (with a compara- 
tive) is not expressed : — 'the longer 
you hold it, the more...' [I2i], plus 
vous Py iiendres Umgtemps^ plus,,, 

tbe less . . . because [163], 
d*autant moins„,que. 

tbe more • . . boeavse [68], 
d*autant plus, , ,qu€, 

tbem. See he. 

therct Idf y: — ' there appeared ' 
[105], il y eut ;—* there he lay' 
[161], le voild gisantf ilgisait Id, 

there Is, there are, ily a. 

there lies [145], cigit, 

these, ces choses, ces objets: — 
' where did you get these ? ' [121], 
doi^ as-lu cela? oh as-tu pris tout 
cela f — 'these your children ' [i 59], 
ce sont Id vos enfants I 

'they are only pearls' [43], ce 
ne sont que des perles, 
' they who [i], ceux qui. Sec 
he. 

thlnffi — 'what a shabby ugly 
thing 1 ' [146], comme elle est laide 
et d§ytenillSe / quelle minable cria* 
turel 

think of [24], penser d: 'I 
will thmk of it no more ' [24], »> 
pensonsplus; iln'yfautplussonger, 
(When opinion is meant) penser 
de: — * I should have thought more 
of [i\tfaurais eu une plus haute 
opinion de, (Transitive): 'I thought 
as much' [28], c*est bien ce que 
faipensi, 

«l^ [391 ^ } 'this week' [2], 
cette semaine-ci; — 'when this one 
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is wet [3], quand celtU-H sera 
mouilU, 

tbltber, Ih^ jusque-ld. 

tliose must sometimes be trans- 
lated by the de£ article /— * those 
toils ' [76], Us Idbeurs;-^' those F. 
who are here' [94], Us Fran^ais 
qui stmt ui (also, ceux des labeurs 
qui; ceux des F, qui). Compare tbe. 

thrlftj mind [138], dun ca- 
ractire iconome. 

tliroiiffh[ii3, i5o],/flr:— *wet 
through* [3],/^fr/, trempi^ mauilU 
de part en part, 

tlllf jusqua ce que (with sub- 
junctive). 

time, >ir;— <the first time' 
[i], Ui premiht fids ; — * several 
times, * plusieurs fois ; — * this 
time' [29], cette fois ;-'* Ki the 
time ' [49], ^ ce moment ; — ' at ^e 
usual time ' [145], ^ Vheure accou- 
tumie; — 'for the time being' 
[165], qi^il possidait alors ; — *in 
no time' [165], en un rien de 
temps ; en moins de rien, 

to, ^: — <b^;an to' [i], com- 
mencirent h; — *were going over 
to' \\i\y passaient h, 

to, de [7, 9, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22, 
27» 33i 49» 60, 62, 86]:— 'aide- 
de-camp to' [49], aide decamp dt; 
— asbamed to [9], honteux de ; 
— to ask to [16], /n^<^; — 'asked 
him to purchase,' lui demanda 
{U pria) dacheter; — 'asked his 
servant to give him ' [62], demanda 
d son domestique de lui donner ; — 
'the fashion to* [86], Ui mode 
de; — 'enjoined to* [60], enjoint 
<^;— 'impossible to' [60], impos- 
sibh ^;— 'dellfflited to* [21], 
enchants de ;— ' the ffood fortune 
to* [i], Ui bonne fortune de ; — 
• obliged to * [60], obl^ de, forci 
de ;— ■ of no nse to ' [33], tnutUe 
de ;— ' the qnestlon Is to * [60], 
Uk question est de ; — ' to reftise to * 
[14], refuser de;—*to try to * [i, 
171 essayerdCf tdcher de, tenter de; 



— «I will try to' [i], fessayerai 
de; — 'to take ocoaslon to' 

[164], saisir r occasion de; — 'to 
teU to * [21], dire de, &c. &c 

to, chez: — ' he desired to be led 
to ' [58], il sefU conduire chen, 

to, dans: — 'to your fields' [29], 
dans {sur) vos champs, 

to, devant. See to biinir- 

to, jusqu^h: — 'to the last' 
[74I jtfsqt^au dernier moment, 

to, in the sense of In order 
to, pour: — 'to announce' [i], 
pour annoncer:—c£, also [23, 27, 
29. 59, 156], &c 

tOf pour: — 'a way to* [52], un 
chemin pour: — 'dishonourable to 
themA(6o], dSshonorant pour eux, 

to, correlative to * enough, too,* 
pour; — ' is enough to immortalise 
him* [9], suffitpour Vimmortaliser, 

to [104, 158], sur;— [62, 67, 
105, 133, 146], vers: — 'he turned 
to ' [i9]f ^ ^ touma vers, 

to, untranslated : ' thinking to 
seize' [i], pensant saisir; — 'to 
listen to,* icouter (transitive): — *I 
listen to no one ' [17], je nUcouU 
personne; — ' do you wish to live ? ' 
[22], vouUx-vous iprStendez'Vous) 
vivref — 'desiring to shut up' [24], 
disirant faire encUre; — 'desiring 
to know * [27], disirant savoir; — 
' I am going to say ' [33], je vats 
dire; — ' wishing to convey ' [140], 
voulant envoy er, 

to be let [75], a huer, 

too [146], mime, 

top (in a class), U premier, 

top-boots, bottes hautes, bottes 
d revers, 

tortolsesbeu cat [160], chat 
tigri, 

toneh [168], attouchement, 

tonob-bolei lumiire, 

tonehed with [90], touchS de^ 
vibrant de, 

town I — ' that the town can be 
so duped' [75], que Vm puisse se 
moquer ainsi du public. 
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traee (to) [75], retracer, suwre. 

traffic in negroes [82], traiie 
des fwirs, traite. 

train [51], suUe. 

trample down (to) [35], 
icraser, 

transact business (to), /aire, 
or Sraiierdes affaires^ ioccuper d'af- 
faires, 

treat [43], r^gal. 

trial [153, 167 C], proch, 
affaire, 

trouble [135, 158], f^ne, 
mishr; — * to give himself no more 
trouble ' [i35]» de ne plus se danmr 
{prendre) de peine, 

trusted [93], iprouvis^ aux- 
quelsje donnais toute ma confiance, 

try (to): — *m order to try her* 
[i], pour la mettre d Vipreuve; — 
*to be tried for one's life' [65], 
ttre mis en jugement pour un crime 
enircUnant la peine de mart; — * to 
try the experiment ' [164], essayer^ 
faire la tentative, 

try to (to) [i], idcherde. 

tumble-down bouse [146], 
maison dilaJbrie, 

tumble out lute (to) [165], 
St Jeter dans, 

torn (to) [167] (in one's mind), 
riflicHrh^ retoumer, 

turn (to) [loi, 168], devenir^ se 
faire ;—* to turn grey ' [137], gri- 
sonner, blanchir, 

turn Into (to) [146], changer en, 

turn over (to) [88], rem/erser; 
— *to turn over leaf,* toumer le 
feuilUt, 

turn to (to) [146], St changer 
en; — 'will turn to rags,'j« chan- 
gera en guenilUs, 

turn out (to), mettre dehors^ 
mettre d. laporte, 

turning on [75], i^tant portie 
sur, 

tatortPric^teur: — (ofaprince), 
gpuvemeur. 

twice a daj [il tl^tix fois par 
four. 



nn, prefix, peu : — * unorthodox * 
[141], peu orthodoxe; — 'undis- 
turbed ' [75], sans se troubler, 

unconsciously [i5i]f sans U 
sauoir, 

uncoutbf ^ Hrange^ maladroit^ 
lourd, 

under, sous^ au-dessous de; — 
[14], de moins de ; — [150], aw 
dessous de; — [96], sous^ dans; — 
under tbat [75], au-dessous, 

uneasy (don't be) [167 E], 
n*aie pas peur, 

unfbmlsbed, non mmbli^ vide, 

unbarmed [92], intact, 

unnotioed [148], sans qu*il y 
ftt attention, 

unpacked [138], dichargi, 

'until after many attempts' 
[148], auant d'avoir (jusqu^k ce 
qu'il eilt)fait bien des tentcUives, 

unwarily [164], imprudem" 
ptent. 

up In I — *took the child up in 
his arms ' [27], prit l*enfant dans 
ses bras, 

upbold (to), soutenir: — 'upheld 
the day' [132], soutint Phonneur 
de lajourtUe, 

upon It [57], dessus, 

upon wblcb [120, 135], Ul* 
dessust surquoi, 

uprise (to) [166], ^insurger, se 
soulever, 

VLTge [6], atgueTf donner pour 
raison, 

use, usage: — 'you would not 
have made any use of [116], vous 
n*auriea fait aucun usage de; — 
advantage: — 'what is the use of 
[118], a quoi sert; — 'it is no use 
trjdng ' [37], ilest inutile d* essay er; 
— • it is of no use to ' [33], U est 
inutile de, 

use {^o), faire usage de; — 'which 
the Great Turk would use to ' [86], 
dont le Grand Turcferait usage en 
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farhmt h; — 'if he should use' 
[94]» sHlfaisaU usage de, 

use one's self (to) [184 A], u 
traiter. 

ntmosti— *with the utmost 
gravity * [141], <ttf€c U plus grande 
greofiti, 

utter want [141], absence com" 
fliU. 



▼alnrleryf gloriole. 

▼alne (to) [165], Unirit, 

▼alvable (to inake) [84], dormer 
de la vaUur d. 

▼anlflb (to) [14S], disparaitre, 

▼ent (to), donner carrQre: — *it 
was vented upon ' [105], elle [sa co- 
lire) se reporta sur, elle se donna 
carriire (se donna libre cours, s'ex- 
Aala) contre, 

ventured I — 'if he had ven- 
tured to * [153], s*%l iAait hasardi 
d, s*il avail pHs sur lui de, 

"very, mime (after the noun); — 
*that very moment' [44], ^ ce 
moment mime; — *at this very 
time* [166], ^ ce temps mime; — 
'this very day' [121], encore 
aujourd^hui; — * under the very 
roofs ' [170], sous les toils mimeSf 
jusque sous les toils, 

very, tris^ fort (must be re- 
peated): — 'very agreeable and 
playful * [25], tris agriabU et trh 
enjoui, 

very (untranslated) : — * very 
much/ beaucoup, dans une tris 
grande mesure : — * how very 
strange ' [8], combien {comme, que) 
c*esl Jlrange; — * such a very pretty 
dress' [146], une sijolie rtie; — * it 
must be so very pleasant' [146], 
cela dnit tire si agriable, 

virtue I — *by virtue of your 
oath' [167 A], som lafoi du ser- 
ment que vous avnprite, 

vUlt (to) ns'\yfaire une visile d 
{visiter wm to sesirdi). See to pay 
[44]. 



▼old, nul et non etoenu. 
▼oucb for (to), garantir. 



wafted away [92], balay^^ 
enlevipar le vent, 

waver I— <to lay a wager ' [i 73], 
parier^ fcdre un pari, 

waist [152], taille. 

wait on or upon (to) [27, 75, 
82], se presenter cAet, faire une 
visited ^ 

walk (to), marcher;--* to walk 
crooked,' marcher de traverse mar- 
cher de cdti; — * why do you walk so 
crooked?* [i], pourquoi marches^ 
tu ainsi {tellement) de trovers^ de 
trovers comme cela f 

walk (to) [146], aller hpied:^ 
« I cannot walk there ' [146], je ne 
puis pcCS y aller h pied; — * I walked 
all the yrzy^^ j*ai fait toute la route 
it pied; — *to walk for pleasure,* se 
promener, 

walk round (to) [141], faire le 
tour^ parcourir, 

wander about (to) [43], errer 
de cdti et d'autre, 

wander flrom (to) [127], se 
rendre {aller^ voyager) de.,.d. 

wander Into (to) [151], entrer 
par hasard dans, 

want [53], absence, manque; — 
•from want .of* [66], faute de; — ' to 
be in want of,' etvoir besoin de^ 
manquer de: — 'they were in want 
of shot' [113], ils manquaient {Us 
itaient d court) de projectiles, 

want (to), avoir besoin de,fal' 
loir: — *I want something' (27], 
il me faut quelque chose; — *I 
wanted no other lesson ' [36], je 
n*avais pas besoin {il ne m'a point 
fallu) d^autre lefon; — 'you will 
want it more than I ' [67], vous en 
aurez plus besoin que moi; — < we 
want no more * [69], il ne nous en 
faut pas davantage; — 'we shall 
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wunt no sand' [104], U ne nous 
faudra pas {nous n^aurons pas be^ 
soin de) sahU; — 'what was wanted ' 
[ill], ce qu^U fallait, u qui itait 
nicessairt ; — * we do not want 
bread' [113], ce n*est pas du pain 
qu^il nousfaut; — *you will the less 
want' [163], vous aurez d*autant 
moihs besoin de, 

want [to), vou/oir: — « he wanted 
in opinion' [38], ilvoulait un avis; 
— * we want no more ' [69], nous 
n*en vouhns pas d*autres; — *I 
want to go'[i46], y> voudrais alter, 

wanting [9], besogneux^ dans 
U besoin; — * wanting in ' [128], 
dipourvude, 

wanting: In respect (to be) : — 
* who had been wanting in respect 
to her ' [85], qui lui avait man- 
qui de respect, 

warn off (to): — 'were warned 
ofif by' [165], iicartcumt de luih 
cause de (repoussis par), 

warrant [98], ordre dexicution, 

watoh (to) [90], regarder; — 
[148], observer; — *to watch an 
opportunity' [136], ipier {saisir) 
l*occasion. 



Bte (to) my time ' [33], gas- 
pilier (perdre) tnon temps, 

watolunen, hommes du guet ; 
— Uo beat the watchmen* [173], 
rosser le guet. 

water (to) [43], abreuver, 

wave (to) [87],/»« signe de la 
mam, 

way I — *to lose one's way ' [43], 
iigarer; — * which was in his way' 
[138], cequi itait dans sa nature, 

way ttarouffh [182], passage, 
voyage transcontinental, 

wear [165], usage, 

webbed [160], palmi, 

welffh anchor (to), lever Vancre, 

well off [158], heureux, dans 
d^Aeureuses conditions, 

^ITelshi gallois. 

wet tbrougrli [3], mouilU 
iperd) depart en part. 



whatf adj. (used before a noun), 
quel, quelle, quels, quelles ; — 'foi 
what end ' [29], dans quel dessein; 
— • what profession he was of* [31], 
quelle itait sa profession, d. queJt 
profession U appartenait ; — 'what 
limits ' [48], quelles limites. It may 
be separated from the noun to 
which it refers by the verb itre or 
one of its equivalents : — * what was 
the subject ' [30], quel itait le sujet; 
— 'what is your name?' [46], quel 
esttonnomf comment fappeiUs-tuf 
C£ also quel homme, *what a 
man;* — 'what a delightful treat' 
[43]» i^ dilideux rigal! 

wbatt (pronoun interrogative 
or exclamative) [22, 27, 69], quoif 
quail hi quoit 

wbatt (subject in an interrog. 
sentence) « qu'est-ce qui ; — * what 
made you cry? ' [27], qiiest-ce qui. 
fafaitpleurerf — * what ails you ? * 
[158], qtiest-ce qui te fait de la 
peine ? — * now, Mr. Speaker, what 
has passed?' [20], voyons, monsieur 
te prisident, qtCest-ce qui s^estpcusif 

wbatt (accus. in an interrog. 
sentence), que, qtiest-ce que; — 
'what does the king earn?' [46], 
que gagne le roif qu*est-ce que U 
roigagnef 

w^9X^that which (pron. in- 
cluding both a demonstrative and 
a relative, and therefore followed by 
a verb) ^ce qui when nominative, 
ce que when accusative : — ' what 
has passed [20], ce qui iest passi; 
— 'what remains' (remained) 
[135], ce qui reste {restait); — 
' what I give ' [9], ce que je donne; 
— * what they knew ' [14], ce qu*ils 
savaient; — ' what he thought * 
[24], ce qtiil pensait que; — ' what 
means' [28], ce que signifit ; — 
' what I am going to say [33], c^ 
que je vais dire ; — 'what I have 
been told ' [136], ce qtion m*a dit* 
Ce que^ * what ' even before the 
verb itre; — 'what it was* [i], a 
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ftti ^/tot//— 'just what any other 
goose would be ' [i], exacUment ce 
auiseraittouteatiinoU, When be- 
fore an infinitive, que alone b used : 
—•what to think * [142], quepensen 

wbat (after a preposition), qiwi: 
— * what are you thinldng of?' ^ qud 
^enseM'Vousf 

what else, quai (Tautrtj quelle 
mitre chose, 

wbatever (followed by a noun), 
quelque . . . que : — ' whatever advan- 
tage one seemed to possess * [53], 
Uus les avantages que Pun d*eux 
eemblait possSder ; — * into whatever 
disgrace he should fall * [164], dans 
quelque disgrdce qtiil tombdt, 

wtiatever 1 — [166], tout ce que: 
— ' there is no name whatever ' [167 
B], il tiy a pas de nom du tout, il 
fiy a pas V ombre d*un nom, 

wben, quandf lorsque (to be 
followed by a future when a future 
is implied); — 'when I see you' 
[l], quandje vous verrai; — 'when 
I am* [8], quandje serai; — 'when 
this one is wet through ' [3], quand 
celui-ci sera tout d fait mouilU; — 
•when I die' [9], quand je mour- 
rai; — 'when you hear* [163], 
quand vous entendrez. When no 
tdture action is implied : — * when 
dead' [i], lorsqi^il est tnort ; — 
'when preaching* [32], prtchant 
un jour; — 'when young' [75], 
quand il itait jeune : * when he 
was a boy' [75], quand il^tait petit 
garfon; — 'when a young man' 
[142], quand il Aait un jeune 
homme, 

wben [93, 117], oii;—[i2T\, 
ipoqtte oh; ce jut alors que; — [25, 

38], q^* 

wbenee [75], oh, dans Itquel, 

wbeneTer* toutes lesfois que, 

wbereas, tandis que, 

wbereflroiiiv d*oii, 

wberever [170], partout dt; — 
•wherever I go* [158], m^ que 
/aiile, partout oUje veds. 



wbetber . . or [30], rf . , . mf 
[loi, 113], soit , , . soU, 

wbleh, adj. : — • on which criti- 
cism ' [139], sur cetie critique. See 
wbo. 

wblcb, quoi (after a prepos. see 
wbat) : — * at which * [36], sur quoi; 

[43], oh, auxquels; — «to which' 
27, 61], /i quoi; — •upon which' 
[120, 135], sur (/uoif la-dessus. 

wbleb I — 'after mounting which' 
[88], apris qi^ilyjut monti, 

wbleb a • that which ' (see 
wbat), ce qui when nominative, 
ce que when accusative ; — • which 
he supposed would amount to 
[16], ce qui, pensait-il, reviendrait 
i; — 'which afforded* [135], « qui 
donna, 

wbUe, subst :— * all the while ' 
[120], tout le temps. 

wbUe away (to) [158], /Ofj^, 
passer agrSablement, 

wblsper (to) [27, iii], dire 
tout bcLs; also chuchoter, parler beu; 
— [184 A], dire d voix basse, mur- 
murer, 

wbiapered [167 G], souffU,faii 
or dit d voix basse, 

wbo is there [61], qui va Id! 
quivive! 

wbo [36], celui-ci; — 'among 
whom* [54], et parmi teux-ci^ 
parmi eux. See wbieb. 

wboever, quiconque, 

wbole (the), subst., le tout; — 
'the whole of the other* [55], 
Vautre tout entier, — adj.: — 'Uie 
whole day * [2], toute lajoumie, 

wbose duty it was to [55], Uont 
c*itait le devoir de (observe the con- 
struction) ; d qui incombait le de- 
voir de; — 'whose word no man relies 
on ' [75], sur la parole de qui per- 
Sonne ne compte. 

wby, tnais, ma foil ^est one 
(when not interrogative); — 'why, 
just a four and* [75], je pense 
qu^un quatre et, 

wild [27], impitueux* 
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will, would, followed by an 
infinitive, see can, oould, must. 

^^i" (I) [75]»^> It fend, je vats 
Ufaire; je U veux Men, 

wiUi— <it will cure* [67], elle 
ZttSrit {sHrement); — *I wtH have 
It * [167 D], je veux Pavair;—* the 
Spanish generals will not under- 
stand * [60], /es gMraux espagnols 
ne veulent pcu comprendre, 

will yon [i], voulez-vous, veux- 
tu, 

win a race (to) [75], gagner 
(Pemporter) d, la course, 

wish to liaTc (to), vouloir: — 
* I wish to have a holiday * [2], je 
veux un congS. 

witli,^; — *the goose with the 
golden eggs* [i], lapoule (not Vote) 
aux oeufs<Vor; — 'the man with the 
leather * [61], Vhomme au cuir; — 
'with dark hair* [145], aux cheveux 
motrs;—*vn\h a long white beard * 
[151],^ longuebarbeblanche; — 'with 
skirts' [152], hmpes; — *to comply 
with,* accider 5, dSfirer h; — 'his 
request was complied with' [80], 
im (ucida h sa demande, on cUfira 
d. saprih^e; — *with these words* 
[i33]t ^ ^^ mots. See to find 
fault witb. 

witb [86], avec: — 'with emo- 
tion * [153], avec hnoHon, 

wttli, ches: — 'with a &rmer' 
[106], chen unfermier, 

with, de [I, 27, 32, 34, 35, 40, 
43, 46, 48, 68, 73, 81, 97, 103, 
104, 106, 114, 127, 145, I53» 158, 
160] : — ' to accompany witb ' 
[32], accompagner de ; — to bless 
witb [48], favoriser de ; — 'to 
brand witb* [114], accuser de ; 
— ' obarmed witb,' charmi de; 
— ■ to be convulsed witb * [27], 
/ATff^dSf/— 'dissattafied witb' 
[i], micontent de ; — encumbered 
witb [68], encombri de ; — to 
ooTer witb [i, 104], couvrirde; — 
endowed witb [27], dou^ de ; — 
to flU witb [34, 35, 43], remplir 



^/— to find fkvour wStb [127], 
ttre favorisi de, trouver faveur au- 
prh de; — imbued witb [97], 
imbude; — impressed witb [ 1 60], 
frappi ^;— pleased witb [40], 
enchanti de; — to reproacb witb 
[27], reprocher de; — to rest con- 
tent witb [158], se contenterde; 
—satisfied witb [73], content 
de; — to see witb [103], voir de; 
— to sbower blessingrs witb 
[158], accumuler des fceveurs de; 
—struck witb [46], frappi de ; 
— to tbreaten witb [81], mena- 
cer de. Cf. also — 'with a voice 
so strong* [106], d^une voix si 
forte; — 'with one blow* [145], 
d*un seul coup ; — 'with a strong 
voice * [153], d'une voix forte, 

witb,/ar;— '1*11 begin with the 
second * \2.*i\je vais commencerpar 
le second, 

witb, not expressed in French : 
— ' to begin the next world with ' 
[27], pour commencer dans Pautre 
monde; — 'he walked with his 
head' . . . [106], il marchait la 
tite . . . / — 'with his eyes fixed* 
[57], les yeux fixis ; — ' with hunt- 
ing boots on * [41], chaussi de bottes 
de chcuse, ay ant encore ses bottes; — 
' with a naked sword in his hand * 
[109], une ipie nue d la main ; — 
're-echoed with* [106], riflichit, 
ripercuta. See also to find flAnlt 
witb. 

wStb tbat [63], Ih-dessus, 

witbin, prepos. : — 'within sight 
or hearing* [59], h portie de la vut 
ou de Poute; — ' within two miles' 
[112], ^ moins de deux milles ; — 
'within sight* [113], ^ portie;— 
* within a few yards * [91], d quel- 
quespas, 

witbin, adv. , dedans, au dedans, 
en dedans; — [23], au dedans; — 
'the lady within' [154], la dame 
que itait restie dedans, 

witbout, prepos. : — * without 
anything in it' [75], sans rien 
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^£&im;— 'without notice' [70! 
tans U voir, affectant dt ne pas le 
voir, 

wltbontf adv. : — ' I can sleep 
without ' [3S], je puis dormir sans 
cela; — *the lady without' [154], 
la dame qui itaU descendue, 

witness-box* tribune or banc 
des thnoins, (There is generally no 
witness-box in French courts. ) 

woe Is me [159], malheur d 
md, 

wonder (to) : — * I wonder * 
[iio^ I2g],je voudrais bien savoir, 
j€ suis curieux de savoir, 

won't (I) [23], y> ne veuxpas, 

woo (to), courtiser^fairt la cour, 

work (to) [115], agir; — work, 
mlraoles (to) [168], faire des 
miracles, 

worked [126], mancnevri^ servi, 

world I — *for the world* [62], 
pour rien (tout) au monde, 

wortb [27], ayant une fortune 
de,,. 

would. See willf can. 

would (as a sign of an imperfect 
or habitual action): — *he would 
load ' [88], U chargeait;—'vio\M 
play on the flute' \12fi\yjouait de 
laJlAte; — * would continue, would 
approach' [136], continuaii^ ap- 
prochait; — *he would have an 
auction ' [165], U faisait faire une 
vente aux enchires (adjudication); 
*he would live about* [165], il 
sijournait dans; — 'would come' 
[160I, vena**^ faisait, 

would (as a sign of the subjunc- 
tive) : — • I wish you would tell 
me ' [24], je desire que vous me 
disiez. See should. 

would (when not the sign of 
the imperfect, conditional, or sub- 
Ixmctive) ^vouloir; — *I would not 
crawl' [9], je ne voudrais pas 
ramper. See should! — 'whether 
be would instruct * [27], j^ilvoudrait 



(iil consentirait ^) instttUrt; — * I 
would not' [62], je ne voudrais pas; 
— * he would read ' [75], croirieg- 
vous qtiil a eu la pritention de (il 
a insist^ pour) lire; — 'would not 
come on* [146], nenlrait pcu, ne 
voulaitpas entrer ;— ' would not ap- 
proach ' [148], ne voulut pas iap- 
ptocher; — 'would not come near 
again ' [148], ne voulut pas se rap* 
procher de (revenir aupris de). 
In the same sense: — 'he would 
rather * [161], ilprtf^ait, il aimaU 
mieux; — * H. would not be beaten ' 
[176], H, n^entendait pas se laisser 
battte, 

wrong:, subst., dommage, pre- 
judice^ tort; — 'the author of his 
wrong ' [77], Vauteur du tortqiiom 
lui a!vaitfait, 

'wtoik%% adj., 'you have ap- 
plied to the wrong person' [75], 
vous vous ites trompi d*adresse; 
vous vous ites mal adressi; — 'he 
had been pleading for the wrong 
party ' [167], U iitait trompi de 
client y il avail plaidS pour la partie 
<sdverse, 

wrouff (to be) [75], ecuoir tart^ 
se tromper. 



year (a) [9], par an, chaque 
annSe. 

yes [158], en effet, en vMti^ it 
mime, 

you dogs [22], chiens que vous 
ites, 

youngrer (son)tf Is puin/^ cadet, 

your Majesty [20], voire Ma* 
jesti. This, however, is not the 
French phrase; Sire or Madame 
would be used. 

yours [25], le vdtre, la vdtre^ 
lesvdtres: — [158], 'perhaps this is 
a vihimoiyoxys^* peut-itrequetute 
Vimagines seulement. See \ 
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